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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



T^HIS is the first thorouglily revised edition. Of the criti- 
cisms of this work, I have been able to accept and 
embody especially those of Professor A. L. Ripley, of Yale 
College, and of Professor Geo. O. Curme, of Cornell College 
(Iowa), to both of whom I express my sincere thanks. The 
strictures made upon my classification of nonns and upon the 
standard of pronunciation I do not think well founded. The 
classification of nouns is historical and scientific. If the 
standard pronunciation should finally settle upon Tch^ jh 
(§ 375) for 5 and not upon k (surd stop), nothing would 
please me better. "Hard" g except after n is a bitter pill 
for a North Gterman. To the objection that the work is too 
concise, let me say, that I have tried to make it concise. 
The Accidence and Part IL were once as large again as they 
are now. The first contained too much syntax, until, follow- 
ing the excellent method of the French grammarians, I re- 
^ solved to separate entirely inflection and syntax. I have in 

I this edition transferred several paragraphs from Part L to 

1^ Part n. Part n. is a historical foundation broad enough for 

N Part L to rest upon. It is not intended to be a minute his- 

^ torical reference-grammar for teachers and specialists only. 

The word-index has been very much enlarged. With the 
g demand for the traditional list of irregular verbs, "which no 
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IV PBEFACE TO THE FOUBTH EDITION. 

grammar should be without/' I have complied so far as to 
include all the irregular verbs in the word-index (see intro- 
ductory remarks on p. 271). I wanted to make the G.-Eng. 
vocabulary cover all the sentences and words, but found that 
it would swell the book too much. It is complete only for 
Part I. (see p. 271). 

The list of reference-books has been omitted at the sug- 
gestion of Prof. Ripley. 

It may not be out of place to enumerate the distinguishing 
features of the grammar : (1) the complete separation of 
inflection and syntax; (2) the historical treatment of the 
latter, that should make it a welcome aid in the reading of 
16th, 17th, and 18th century Literature ; (3) the attempt to 
treat German grammar with regard to the present stage of 
Germanic philology ; (4) the scientific analysis of German 
sounds and accent. 

The Authob. 
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THE GERMAN ALPHABET. 
1-2. 

German type. German script. Kame. German type. German script. Kame. 




q/'/ 




% a ^ -^ 
SB ^^ 

e c -^- 

e e 
5 f 
® 9 

« f 






all 

bay 

tsay 

day 

(b)ay 

ef 

gay 

hah 

e 

yot 

kah 

el 



n « W^. 






y 




St t "^yy 

U u ^ 
SB », '^^ 



c/ 



oh 

pay 

koo 

air 

es 

tay 

(t)oo 

fou(l) 

vay 



2iu 




r^/^ ^ // <^ au-umlaut 



es-tsav liah 
(- sh) 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Tlie Gennan sounds are here only very inaccurately represented by 
English words and letters. A full analysis is found in the second part, 
p. 160. The following description, with a few key- words, will suffice for 
the beginner ; but it is meant to be only a popular description. As soon 
as the student begins to read, be ought to study Part II., p. 160-174. 

3. a as in 'Eng. father: Sater, 5lal, S<^% fi# ^oi in Eng., 
but similar to Scotch a as in Sc. hand, land: SRann, San^, 

4. J = Eng. b, but surd { =:p) at tho end of words: Sttbc, 

5. t,i = Eng. k : (Earl, Sade, Sdder. 

6. ^^ not in Eng., but in Scotch as in loch, A single guttural 
sound. Two kinds : 1. Palatal (forward) after palatal vowels, 
viz. : e, f , 5, ii, a, el, m, and in the sufl&x ^rd^en, e. g., id^, SSci^ter, 
S?led^, mW^, tnif, ®erud)t, miif, WMm, 9Kama(!^en. 2. Back- 
guttural after the other vowels, a, 0, tt, an, e. g,, a^, Da(^, 2o(i^, 
S3ud^, Sau(i^ (betrog in N. G.). In Sl^arfrel'tag and in foreign 
words = k: E^ara'fter, Sl^or; also like fd^ in foreign words: 
S^ampa'gner, (^angle'rcn, Stance. 

7. il = Eng. d, but surd (= t) finally: t>u, t)0(^, 35at), lut* 

8. e^ long, similar to Eng. a, ay, as in pay, pate, rate ; short, 
like Eng. ^, as in met, e: gc^tt, 35eet, ttjert; e: recifet, SCette. 

9. f = Eng./; l^ojfen, ^a^tn, fii^ren, glagge. 

10. g = Eng. g, but surd {=k) finally: glauben, |)Iagett, 
graben; but Sag, Bug, fragte, tnig, Salg. 

11. I| == Eng. /i if it stands initially : ^unt), $ofe, $afe^ 
After a vowel and after a t it is silent : (le^n, \t^(t)n, \Ci^, t^Utt, 
aijat, Sl^al See the dropping of ^, p. 159. 

12. I similar to Eng. i : bin, finte, brlnge. 

i or ic = Eng. ee in feet : »ler, jtegcn, mlr, tlr, 3gd, 35tbcr» 
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24] PKONUNCIATION. 3 

13. J similar to Eng. y: jiung, iagcn, 3agb. 

14. f , 4 = Eng. k: «a^e, Bade, ^afen. 

15. I similar to Eng. I : Sage, U&jtxif w^, ©ad, Balt^ 

16. m = Eng. m ; 9RoIc^, ©aum, f^tolmmen. 

17. n = Eng. n. 1. Initially, finally, and before a den- 
tal: 9lagel, nun, feln, fcnDen, gant, gunt). 2. In the stem-syllable 
before f , and combined with g like Eng. ng in sing, singer : 
Slttfang, ©iinger, Singer, SSanf, fenfen, Blinfen; but ans^gc^ommen, 
un^ge^euer^ 

18. = Eng. o, oa, in hold, foal : Sote, Soot, tot, rot, Sood, 
lod, I^Ott (clay). not in Eng., but short Sc. o ; e. g. : SBo^c, 
2o(i^, ©tod, Sftod (not at all like Eng. stock, rock, but see p. 164). 

19. p = like Eng. p : |)lagen, ^appt, ZvapptXf ®aIo'|)p. 

|if = p +/; 5>futtt), 9la|)f, ©umpf, ta})fer. In Eng. only in 
accidental juxtaposition, e. g., " a cap for him," " stop for me." 
p\^ in foreign words only =/; 3)^llologfe', Selegra')?^. 

20. f| always followed by u^ similar to Eng. qu: quer, 
Duafi, Duart, Bequem. 

21. r unlike Eng. r. 1. Trilled: Sflegcn, 9la(i^e, fern, gurt, 
treu. This is the standard r, 2. Uvular or guttural in K G„ 
very much like the guttural (i^, but sonant. 

22. f, !!,«,§ = Eng. surd s: ^au«, 9Kaufe, SEajfcr, glug, 
9Ru§e, feln ; but initially and after a vowel it begins surd and 
ends sonant, as in N. and M. G. Standard unsettled. But 
see p. 175. 

23. f^ = Eng. sh (surd): [(S^fden, f^enlen, l^afi^cn, ©flange* 

24. fl^ f^ = f^t^ f^^ initially in the standard pronuncia- 
tion and in S. and M. G. But in the middle and at the end 
of words, in N. G. also at the beginning of words = Eng. st, 
sp ; fc^t, fc^p: ©teitt, ©tra§e, ©tu^l, ©pag, fprie^en; st, sp: l^ajl, 
toiijle, berjien, aSurji, SBefre, ^afpeln. N. G.: ©ple^, ©tod. 
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4 PRONtTNOIATIOK. [26- 

25. i,i^ = Eng. t : ^ot, ^atte, Zi^at, 5»a^t 

26. fl = Eng. 00 in too ; ^ut, 3But, Stume, Suc^, Su^lc. 
it = Eng. u in jm/ ; Sutter, jlu^n, ©ulDen. 

27. H = Eng./ in German words: SSoter, grc^el, ttleU H = 
German m in foreign words: Sifa'r, ijitttiale'ren, Safa'nj* 

28. HI like Eng. v dento-labial : SBetter, SBaffer, toaxnm. 
After f ^ labio-labial like u after q^ but not quite like Eng. w : 
(Bijm^tx, @4tt)etf, Qd^mUt. But see p. 170. 

29. |r in foreign words and ^S, ^f = Eng. x : ^Itxantitx, 
SBaA«, Sud^d, guAfitt, fe(i^d* 

^ = ii^ which see. 

30. i,ii = Eng. fe, as in cats, rats : S^n^t, 2^\xi, SBarae, 

c in foreign words before t, i, V/ S = ^s • cerebral, Saftt'r, Slfa'be, 
E^Ho')?} but the spelling is unsettled: 3^8^'^^^ 3^"^^^/ 3^^\^'^* 

31. Modified Vowels (TTmlauts). 

a long = Eng. ai in fair: Siiter, SUtoer, flS^Iem* 

n short = Eng. and Ger. e : §Sttte, SBSnDe, fatten. 

not in Eng. It has the lip-position of o, the tongue- 
position of c: long in Wfe, IBfen, iperglifle; short in S5tler, 36lle, 
©erotle. 

it not in Eng. It has the lip-position of u, the tongue- 
position of i: long in 9Kii^Ie, Silver, MisHtin; short in 9RiiDer, 
©iinbe, Suttet. 

^ = tt, as in E^a'tt, S^pre'jfe, only in foreign words. 

32. Diphthongs. 

ai (rare) and ei = Eng. i in find: ^aifer, ?Mai, leffe, mi^, 
Weiben. au = Eng. ou in house: ilan, ^au«, ^ani. 

m and eu similar to Eng. oi in ea^loit : SKaufe, lauten, Seitte, 
i^eute* 
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37J PBONUNCIATION-. 5 

Quantity of Vowels. 

33. Vowels are long in an open syllable, e. g^ Jagged, 
SO^gert, SiUdjer^ They are also indicated: 1. By doubling, but 
only in the case of a, e, o: @aal, Seele, 9Koo«. 2. By ^ after 
the vowel and after t : ^o^it, ©"^m, i^tt, Strait, S^or. 3. By e 
after i: lle6, Sier, »leU 4 a and e are generally long before 
t, rt, xti X war, xox, ter, toert, ttjerneit, gart, 5>fert>. Short in fertlfl 
« ga^rt), ajarte, ©c^arte, ^era, ©^merg. 

34. The vowels are short before more than one consonant: 

35. 6 counts as a single consonant ; it becomes {f medially (see 
** Rules," § 12), e. ^., glug — gluJTc^r SlitiTe ; fliegcn — flog, ficjloifcn* The 
vowel remains long before inflectional endings, e.g.y lobenf lobflr gelobt 
(but gel^aStr gemoti^t); also in a closed syllable, when the stem- vowel stands 
in an open syllable under inflection, e. g.^ Xd^t Sagged ; 3ugf Bulged. But 
see p. 175. 

Since i^ cannot be doubled, there is no telling the quantity of the pre- 
ceding vowel from the mere looks of the word : e, g.^ long in 8u(^ — 
a3u(]^e0; 2:u(^ — %Vi^ti\ bra(^ — kad^cn; but short in 8ad^ — S3a(^c^; lad^en, 
n>a($en. As a rule, shortness may be expected. 

36. The division into syllables difiers somewhat from the English 
custom. The " Rules " § 26 show how words are divided at the end of a 
line. The following examples will illustrate soflBciently: Ja^'bctt, fu(i^^tCr 
l^e-el^rcn, Secure, vcr^'irreit, gc^irrt, SBafsfcr, ©tra-^gc, I6*fd^ett# ro*tcr, ^iri'^ger (but 
see 17), ^c«*xe# SQ3ci«*jnt, ^iHe, itar^^jfctw Be^ob'^acJ^tcm nad^^a^'gcn, bc^'glau^ 
bi^gcn. 

37. German orthography is now regulated by the goyemment, and the student 
who is to write German should provide himself with the official, dZegeln unb 2Bdttert)ets 
geW^nW fftr bte bcutfe^e Wc^tfe^retBung tn ben pwu|ife^en ©e^ulen. ©crttn. It is a small 
oonyenient guide of 46 pages, with a quite ftill word-list. See 861, 3. 
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THE ARTICLES. 

38. The definite article is Itx, tie, tad + the ; the indefinite, 
eln, eine, eiit + o'm, an, a. 

The definite article declines: 



masc. 


fern. 


neuter. 


common gender. 


Sing. N. Ux 


Die 


Dad 


Plu. 


tie 


a. m 


ter 


ted 




in 


D. tern 


t>er 


tern 




ten 


A. ten 


Me 


tad 




tie 


e indefinite article declines: 








Sing. N. eln 


elne 


eltt 






G. elned 


einer 


elned 






D. elnem 


elner 


einem 






A. einen 


eine 


ein 







39. The articles are unaccented. 

The definite article is the weakened demonstrative pronoun, which 
has chief stress. It retains the short original forms of the same. The 
indefinite article is the weakened numeral etttr which also has chief stress. 
To mark the demonstrative pronoun and the numeral, they are some- 
times printed spaced or with a capital letter : 9lur (gincn ^6)x\!U, fo bifl bu 
frcl, F. 4563 ; but (£d war einmal ein itoni^, P. 2213. ^er mot^x farni gc^n 
(Sch.). (£d tjut mlr lang' i^on m^, bag i* bid^ in ber ©efellfiijaft fey, P. 
3470-1. 

40. Owing to their lack of accent both articles suffer aphseresis and 
apocope, and contraction with the preceding word, most frequently with a 
preposition : bcm and bad are, according to good usage, combined with the 
following prepositions : an, auf, M, Hx^, fur, Winter, in, itber, unt, unter, i^on, 
»or, and ju ; e.g., am, and, aufd, ind, unid, »oni, etc. In general, contractions 
with dissyllabic prepositions are rarer in the classics, common in the 
spoken language, which allows the contraction of ben whether dative plu- 
ral or accusative singular masculine with the above and also with other 
prepositions. Some such are even in the classics : in = in'n, F. 2429, »in 
©eP,** Lessing's Nathan, „in ©atf," »in ^opf," »an 2;ag.« 3n, urn contain 
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43] DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 7 

lon^(see 389,5) consonants and the article is not absent, as is generally 
explained. In conversation is heard: uw STrm, »oit Sauntcm auf n %tlbtm, 
mxVn ^&nbtn, burd^^'tt Salb* The apostrophe in auf^r ftbcr^d/ etc., is not at 
all indispensable. - ^cr, dative singular feminine, combines properly only 
with ju into jur. 

41. Attractions of the definite article, especially of the neuter, to pre- 
ceding words other than prepositions are common in the spoken lan- 
guage, e.g., „i^ xoW^ a3u^ Jolcn,* »cr ^at f!d^'e Scin gebroii^Ctt.* »SBinb't'« 
9)ferb Jau§ an« (G.). „Unb ^ajl'« titffcn vcrlcrnt- (P. 4485). 

1. The aphseresis of ^cin" common in the spoken language is also 
found in the written, e. g., »2Barf auf ^nen Stu^l bic |)anbf(^uy*(Uh.). Bold 
abbreviations are these in Ohamisso's, »^d tear mal 'm ila^cnfonifiitt.'' The 
dropping of cin before mat is not unusual : »(£d war mal ctti ^aifer;" #»^U(^ 
toax mal tin ^Bt« (Bii.). Notice fo'ne for fo eine. The early N. H. G. (16th 
century) cim for eincm (comp. M. H. G. eime for eineme), cinn or cin for 
etnen occur still in some South German dialects. In M. H. G. the aphse- 
resis of *^ein** is unheard of, while the definite article is much more 
pliant than in the present classical language. Apocope of the same is 
still allowable in certain S. G. dialects. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

42. There are three systems of Declension, the 
Strong {Vowel, Old), the WeaJc (Consonant, n-Declension 
or Jfew), and the Mixed, 

The strong declension {see 43, 1) has (e)g in the geni- 
tive singular; the weak has (e)tt in all cases, singular 
and plural, except in the nominative singular; the 
mixed has (e)g in the genitive singular, (e)n in the 
whole plural. 

General Bnles. 

43. 1. Feminine nouns never vary in the singular. 

2. The only case-endings are (c)^ for the genitive singular 
and (e)n for the dative plural. 

3. e in the case-suffix ought to stand in nouns ending in 
f, ^, (4 h t), t, |l. 
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8 DECLENSION OF NOUNS. [44- 

e is always dropped after el, en, em, er, ijtn, leln. In other 
cases it is optional. If the genitive singular has e^, then the 
dative singular has e as a role: ^aufed, 311 $aufe« 

a. Distribution of nouns among these declensions according 
to gender: 

1. The bulk of feminine nouns belong to the n-declension. 
No neuters at all. 

2. To the strong declension belong mainly masculine and 
neuter nouns, and a few feminines. 

3. The mixed declension includes a few masculine and 
neuter noims. 

Strong Declension, 

44. We distinguish for practical reasons four classes, 
according to the formation of the plural : 

1. No sign unless it be umlaut: tad SButtter, tie SBunter; titx 
SSater, tie Sater. 

2. -e without umlaut: ter lag, tie lage; tad Sod, tie ?ofe. 

3. -e with umlaut : ter ©o^n, tie ©iJ^ne ; tie ^rap, tie 
«rafte» 

4. -er always with umlaut: tad Sat, tie SSter; tad ^aud, 
tie $aufer. 

45. FmsT Class. — a. No sign: 

Sing. N. ter ©paten tad ©emerbe ter gngel 

G. ted ©|)atend ted ©enjerfced ted Sngeld 

Plu. D. ten (Bpattn ten ©emergen ten Sngein 

All other cases singular and plural like nominative singular. 
6. With umlaut: 

Sing. N., D., A. ter gaten ter Sruter 

G. ted gatend ted Sruterd 

Plu. N., G., A. tie gaten tie Sriiter 

D. ten gaten ten Srtoem 
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48] DECLEiq^SIOK OF NOUKS. 9 

46. To this class, which never take e in the G. and D. 
sing., belong: 

1. Masculine and neuter nouns in -el, -er, -en, -(i^en, -lein, 
-fel, e. g., ter JpeBel, Der Slitter, tier Sot>en, ter ^opfen, ta^ ^iintdjen, 
ta^ ^intlein, tae Mt\tl 

2. Neuters of the form ®e-e, e. g,, tad ©etrelDe, ©efc^mefbe^ 

3. The names of kindred in -er: Sater, ©ruber, Soc^ter, 9Rutter, 
©cfewager, all with umlaut. Also tier ^Sfe. 

4. Certain nouns, if they take -n in the nominative singu- 
lar, as they may according to usage: t>er §elfen, tier SSrunnen, ter 
Srot^fen, ter 8d^recfen (these so generally). The following not 
so frequently in the written language: ter 3un!e(n), Sal!e(n), 
griete(n), ®etatt!e(n), ®efaC(e(n), ®(auBe(n), $aufe(n), ?lame(n), 
(2ame(tt), ®^ate(n)» 

47. 1. 5ltem (Dbcm), Srobcm, %i\>cm, a3rofam stand isolated. The plural, 
if it occurs, is the -c of the next class. SSrofamcn, f., is more common 
than S3rofamc. See 501. 

2. All nouns sub 4, except ^ricbe, ®cfalle, and ©ebanfcr were weak in 
M. H. G., and are not yet fully established in the strong declension. 
Since usage is unsettled, they might all be put under the mixed or weak 
declension. 

48. 1. The nouns of this class that take umlaut, besides the names 
of kindred in -cr, are :bcr 3lpfel + apple, Slcfcr + acre, 95obcn + bottom, 
soil ; SabcHr thread (bic ^abcn + fathoms), ®artcn + garden, |>afvnf harbor, 
+ haven; jammer + hammer, Saben(?)r shutter, shop (store); 3)jangel, 
want, 9^agcl + nail, Dfcn + oven, stove ; ©attel + saddle, ©d^abcn^ harm 
(but ed ifl (S(^abc, it is too bad); <B6:imM beak, <S(i^tt)ager brother-in-law, 
ajogeli bird, + fowL Two neuters take umlaut : ^lofler + cloister < L. 
datistrum, and £ager(?)/ camp. 

2. In none of these is there any cause that could produce umlaut as in 
i B.nd jo stems or before -ir. Umlaut has arisen from analogy with these, 
abater, SWfttter, aSritbcr, Zo^ttx had umlaut already in M. H. G. This way 
of forming the plural is on tlie increase, because it is so convenient and 
some way of indicating the plural seems necessary. SBageitr ^dQtx, etc, 
still sound objectionable, but have no worse and no better claim to cor- 
rectness than the above. 
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t>le !Era«8ial 


baiJ 3a^r 


ter Drangfal 


ted Sa^wd 


ter Xrangfal 


tern 3fl^te 


Iranflfde 


Sa^re 


Xrangfalen 


3a^ren 
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49. Second Class. — ^Plural -e, no umlaut 

Sing, N.,A. ipunt) 

G. ted Runted 
D. tern $unte 
Plu. N.,G.,A. ipuntc 
D. ^uttten 

50. To this class belong: 

1. A small number of feminines in -x\Xi and -fa(, e, g., tie 
Xrangfat, Sriibfal; tie ginfiernid, Setriibnid, pi. -niffe. 

2. Many masculines; some callable of umlaut, but without it. 
These may be considered exceptions to the third class: ter 
5lal+eel, Slar eagle, Slrm + arm, S3eftt(^ visit, Slmbof + anvil, 
£)ad)d badger, "t^iji, wick, ®rat + degree, ^alm, blade, + haulm, 
ipuf + hoof, $unt dog, -|- hound ; 2ad^d salmon, 2aut sound, 
gudfed + lynx, g>fat + path, fwnft + point, ©^ul^+shoe, Sag + 
day, ©toff material, + stuff; Scroti + throne, SSerfud^, attempt, 
and a very few others. 

3. Masculines in -ig, -(i)c^, -ing, -ling, -{e)nt>, -at, -i«, -ii^i, 
e. g., ter greunt + friend, ©anferid) + gander, ^aBicibt + hawk, 
ipering + herring, 3lti^ (pi. 3ltiffe) pole-cat, SungHng + youth, 
^bnig + king, 9RoI(i) salamander, SKonat + months 

4 Many neuters, among which monosyllabics ; those with 
the prefix ®e-; in -ni5, -fal : ta5 ^a\^x+jear, ©efd^en! present, 
©efdngni^ (pL -jfe) prison, ©Aidffal fate. 

51. The group sub 3 is bn the decrease, because we cannot tell on 
the surface whether a noun has umlaut or not. To avoid the diflBculty, 
several nouns form very anomalous plurals : ber fdau, tie SBautcn instead 
of fdauu Of Wloxh, pi. 2Korbc is rare, rather 2Worbtl^atcn; of (Sd^mutf, pL 
<B^mu(fe is rare, rather S(i^mu(ffa(i^cn; <B^lvid, pi. ©d^luifc is seldom used, 
since it stands in the singular after a number, e, g,, brei<S(^lu(f aSrannt" 
tpein. See 173. 
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56] DECLENSION 


OP NOUNS. 




52. Third Class. — ^Plural -t, 


with umlaut. 




Sing. N., A. tcr ©tamm 


Die ^u^ 


Wc Sraut 


G. De« ©tammc^ 


ter St\x\^ 


ler Sraut 


D. Dem ©tammc 


Der ^tt^ 


ter Sraut 


PZw, N..A.,a (Btammt 


«ul)e 


Sraute 


D. ©tammctt 


M^tn 


Srauten 



11 



53. To this class belong : 

1. The majority of strong masculine nouns, mostly monosyl- 
lables : tctr ©efang + song, ®titauii use, Sail + ball, ®a(l + 
guest, @o6n + son, etc 

2. A number of feminine nouns : tie Slngfl + anxiety, 5lrt 
+ axe, SanI + bench + bank, Srunjl, heat, lust ; Srufl + 
breast, gaujl + fist, grud^t + fruit, ©an^ + goose, ®ruft 
vault, $attt> + hand, ^aut + hide, ^(uft + cleft, ;?!unft in 
compounds as in Sinfun^ + income; 2au^ + louse, £uft air, 
2u(l desire, 9Rad^t + might, 9RagD + maid, servant ; 9Wau« 
+ mouse, 9la^t + night, 3la^t seam, 9lu§ + nut, ®au -t- sow 
©^ttur string, ©tatt city, SBant) wall (of a room), SBurfl 
sausage, 3i^«ft guild ; 3lu^flu(!^t evasion, Slrmkujl cross-bow, 

efd)t»uljl + sweUing. 



54. Only two modern neuter nouns belong here, the last 
of which is of doubtful gender, viz.: !Ea« gIo§ raft (429, 1); 
fcer or Mi Sl^or + choir, chorus. 

55. No neuters belong here really except O. H. G. men, bad 2Wcer, bic 
aWcerc, now according to 2d Class, ^er and bad i£^or, borrowed from 
church Latin "chorus," has joined the group sub 2. !Dad SSoot, bic S3ote 
because it was also bet SBoot/ a modern borrowed word < D. 3)ic Soote 
is more elegant. !Dad ffiof^x, bie ffibi^xt is not good. Besides there is bie 

t, feminine singular, the pipe, tube. 
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[56- 



56, FouBTH Class. — ^Plural -er, always with nmlaut: 



Sing. N., A. tad SRoX) 

D. tern Slate 

PZtt. N., G., A. anater 

D. ten Slatem 



3trtum 
te^ Srrtumd 
tern 3n:tume 

Strtfimer 
ten 3rrtumem 



57. To this class belong: 

1. About sixty neuter monosyllabics : tad 3lad (^fer), Slatt, 
*£;aii, %a6i, etc. 

2. All in -turn, whether masculine or neuter: tad ^ergogtum, 
ber fRtiijtnm. 

3. Some masculines, viz.: ter S5fe»l(i^t*, Dom*, ®ei{l, ®ott, 
Sefb, aRanrt, Drt*, SRant, ©traud^*, Sormunt, 9BalD, SBurm* 

4. A few neuters, with the prefix ®e- : tae ®tma6^, ©erniit, 
®e|4lc*t*, ®e(i4t*, ®e|>enf», ©ewant*. 

58. Only neuters had this plural -er at first. Of the sixty 
sub 1, some twenty form a different plural, and usage is unset- 
tled; so do those sub 3 and 4 marked with a ♦. In the fol- 
lowing a distinction is made in meaning between the different 
forms of the plural: 



Subl, 


2,4,- 




tad Sattt, 


Sonte, ties, 


Siittter, ribbons. 


Denlmal, 


-male; monuments, 


-maler, figurative sense. 


'Ctng, 


Diitge, things, 


Dinger, colL, e. g., girls. 


®mt, 


®e(id)te, visions. 


®e{id^ter; faces. 


®e\»ant, 


®ett)attte (poetic). 


®ett)anter (commonly). 


2ant, 


2ante (poetic), 


25nter (commonly). 


8i*t, 


gi^te, candles (only). 


Sid^ter, lights. 


©djitt, 


masc. ©cbilDe, shields, 


<SijilUx (sign-board). 


©tift, 


masc. ©tifte, pencils, 


©tifter, institutions. 


au(^, 


Sud^e, kinds of cloth. 


Zniftx, cloths, shawls. 


SBort, 


SBorte, words (their mean- 
ing), 


SSBorter, parts of speech. 
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Sub 3,— 

berSRann, SWanneit, retinue, SWanner, men. 

Ort, Drten, D. pL only, Derter, places, towns. 

59. STfimmer occurs in the plural only. But a weak plural ZxMmtxn 
occurs in the classics. Singular S^ntmm + thrum, n^&n^tea,'* as dative 
plural, is isolated in ^ju ben ^fiupten*'' Wlam was originally a eonastem, 
*mann- (see Kluge's Diet.). The form Wtam in funfttg ^am is the real 
nominative plural of the cem^-stem. 9)>{enf<^ was originally neuter, being 
an adjective O. H. G. mennisco. X)ad ^Henfi^r tie ^D^enfc^err now implies a 
slur, speaking of woman = strumpet (see Kluge's Diet.). fQx^t in fd'o^t^ 
Xox^t was also once a neuter, + wight See 431. 

60. In early N. H. G. many of the neuters still occur without -cr. 
^inbed St\x6> wcrbcn bcine SBerf »)reifcn (B.). ^inber unb Stixibt^ ^inb (erja^len) 
Don bcm ^olf n0(3^ unb fcinen ©d^aren (Sch.). 

The plural in -4 is not elegant. (BaUU, SungenS^ graum^r grfiulclnd 
are more than colloquial, though found in the classics. This -d is strictly 
Low German, and identical with English s. The parts of speech are 
used with €: bie ^^^, bic mtx^, bie 2Bcnn«. 

Weak or n-Declension. 

61. Characteristics: (e)n in the plural and also in the sin- 
gular of masculine, except the nominative. 

Masc. Fern. 

Sing. N. Ut Sote Whole sing. S^tiQt 

G. le« Soteit 
All through sing, and plu. Whole plu. S^n^m 

Only feminine and masculine nouns belong to this declen- 
sion. 

Like S^nQt decline all feminines, except : 1. ifflutter and 
Zoijttv. 2. The few in -nid and -fal (see 50. 1). 3. The 
strong of the 3d class (see 53, 2). 

62. Of the masculines belong here: 

1. All of two or more syllables ending in t, except Xh\t and 
the doubtful strong ones sub 4, 1st class (see 46). 
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2. The following which generally do not show the e, which 
belongs to them: tier Siir, Sower, Surf^ giirfl, glnf, ®td, ®efen(e), 
®m, ^fldejtola, ^elD,^;err, ^Irte, 3nfajfe, 2Renf4, 9Ro^r, giarr, D6^\t, 
3>rina, |)fatt, @pa^, ©prop, ©telnme^, S^or (fool), Sorfa^r* 

3. Many nouns of foreign origin, which are difficult to tell 
from strong nouns, many of them names of persons and ani- 
mals. They generally end in A, -nt, -ft, with the suffix -grap^, 
-ar4 -Irat, -lofl(e), -mm, e. g., foe't, SanDl't, 3«raell't, 3)atrio't, 
ar^ite'ft, «ome't, gWane't, ^onfona'nt, ©tute'nt, 3>^anta'{l, lelegra'p^, 
©cogra'p^, ^atrla'rd), SRona'r*, autotra't, I:emo!ra't, Slfhrolo'9(e), 
5)T^Uolo'ge, aprono'm, De!ono'm (pohte for " farmer ") ; also 
SVra'nn> 

4. Some names of nationaUties in -ax, and -er, 6. ^., tcr 
U'ttflar, Sulga'r{c), Jota'r, Saier, 5)ommer, Gaffer* 

6. The adjective used as a noun when preceded by the arti- 
cle (see 220). 

Rbkabk.— An isolated form is now „oiif (Srbcn." Crbe was either weak or strong. 
Bnt „in OifXtn," „m\i gfreuben'' are old datives plural (see 434, 1). Notice the spelling 
i{5ni9in/ pi. it&ntginnen. 

Mixed Declension. 

63. Characteristics : Q-. sing, (c), the whole plu. (c)n. 

Only masculine and neuter nouns belong to this declension, 
and very few have not double forms for genitive singular and 
for the plural. The following generally belong here: 

1. auge, Sett, Snbe, ®c»atter, ^eml), SorBeer, 9Wafl, 9Wu«fel, D^r, 
3>anto'jfeI, ©(^mcrg, ©ee, ©ta^el, (Staat. 9lad)kr, Untcrt^an, Setter 
sometimes retain in genitive singular the (e)tt of their former 
declension. Sauer, peasant sub 62, 2 is sometimes classed here. 

Da« §erj inflects G. ted iperjend, D. tern ^erjett, A. tad ^erg; 
allowing for its being a neuter, which always has nominative 
and accusative singular alike, it really comes under 1st Class, 
strong, sub 4 (see 46). S^merg rarely has Scbmergend, DerSporn, 
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fce^ ®povn^, has taken an -n in the singiilar, but the old weak 
plnral ©poren is still the rale, though ©pornen occurs. S^ronen, 
borrowed in M. H. G. < Gr.-L. thronos, is very rare. The 
plural of Dom is either Dome (old) or generally Donten ; also 

The mixed declension is qaite modem, and does not exist in M. H. G. 

2. Foreign nouns in -or (o long and accented in the plural, 
short and unaccented in the singular), e. g., Itt 'Lo'ttox, ^le 
Dofto'ren, Dcr 5^rofe'fl[or, tie 3>rofeffo'ren. Also Snfe'ft, Sntere'fle, 
3utoe'I, ©tatu't, and others. 

OonoqniiUlyone heansometimes -n after noniiB in -tl and -€xi bie i^untsurn, lobeters; 
@tief ebif boots ; but they are not to be imitated. 



Declension of Foreign Noons. 

64. Those which are folly naturalized come under the 
declensions already treated of. It remains to speak of those 
not at all or partly naturalized, and their inflection is very 
irregolar and complicated. 

1. Those that retain their foreign inflection, e. g., 3ff«^ 
6^rlfhtd,3cmSHfli; 3Rari'a, SKariae; 3Rot)u«, pi. SKoM ; Safu«,pL 
£aju« ; £^eru6, pL S^eruHm ; Sonto, pi. Sontl ; ©acfulum, pi. 
©aefula; 2ort>, pL gor^d; Sempu^, pL Sempora. Their number 
is decreasing. 

2. Those which take a German plural ending, ~en for 
instance, and do not inflect in the singular, e. g. : la^ I)tama, 
pL iJramen ; Sterna, pi. Zltmtn ; 3wt>l»l'r)uum, pi. 3wt>i»it)uen. 
®lobu«, Sl^tl^mud. But these are also found with -3 in geni- 
tive singular, and then come under the mixed declension. 

3. Nouns whose foreign plural ended in -ta take -fen: 
®hit)ium, pi. ©tuMen ; ®i^mnaP«m, pi. ©i^mnaflcn. The ending 
of the singular niay have been lost, and they have -^ in geni- 
tive singular, as SlD^e'rt, 9)artici'p, ©emina'r, SRlnera't, Sofjl'I, pL 
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%mxUtn, gofPUeri; etc. Notice 3)ri'ma«, g)rima'ten; 3l'tla^,atla'n^ 
ten ; ^rlfl^, ^rifen. On the whole, there is a great deal of ir- 
regularity, and therefore freedom, in the inflection of foreign 
words. 

Declension of Proper Nouns. 

65. 1. The names of nations and peoples are inflected both 
in the singular and plural. Those in -er (except Safer and 
3)ommer, where -er is not suffix, denoting origin) go according 
to 1st Class (strong). All the others go according to the 
n-declension : ter ipamburger, te^ ^amburger^, etc., D. pi. ten 
^amburflern. But tier ©a^fe, U^ ©a^fert; ter 5>teu^e, Dt^ S)reufen, 
etc. 

2. Certain geographical names (see 147), which always 
have the definite article, are treated like any common noun, 
e.g., ter 0li)ein, De^ Sl^eind, Da^ gidjtelgeMrge ted -ed; tad SIfag, ted 
eifaffed; tie ©d^wela, ter ©c^weij, etc. 

3. Names of persons are uninflected if preceded by the arti- 
cle (an adjective or title between article and name makes no 
difference), e.gr., ted Xaxl, ted Saiferd «arl, tern gro^en grietridj* 
If the title foUows the name, or if the name in the genitive, 
modified by an adjective, stands before the noun upon which 
it depends, then the name takes -d, e. ^r., tad fSitid^ StttWlgd ted 
grommen, ted grofen grletrid)d ©enerdle. 

4. Names of persons, places, and countries without an arti- 
cle take a genitive in -edj ©oet^e, ©oet^ed; gnglant, Snglantd; 
9Lnna, Slnnad. But names of males ending in a sibilant, if 
inflected at all and an apostrophe is not preferred, and femi- 
nine names in -t, form a genitive in -m^,e. g., SWayend, granjend, 
9Kariettd, ©op'^icnd. Surnames in a sibilant certainly prefer an 
apostrophe, e.g., 9)?ufdud' Solfdmard^en, D)3i^' Ser!e, ®au§' Sot. 
Names of places in a sibilant are constructed with !Don : tie 
9lel(!^dfrel^elt »on J^o'ttflana, tie ScfejHgungen t)on ^arl'd. 
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66. A dative and an accaBative in -en of names of persons are hardly 
in use now, as e.g., (Sc^ittcm, Ooet^cn, .Kloppodfen. Christian feminine 
names retain them more easily than masculine, e.g., ^afl bu Garten 
gefrrod^ctt ? See 68, 3. Such genitives as SKutterd Sob, Santend ©ekmtag 
are hardly proper. 

67. Plurals of names of persons are formed in various 
ways. The general rule is : -e for masculine and -e(tt) for 
feminine names, e. g., $einri(|e, 9Karien ; but also Smn^ilte, 
Slifabete* -^ forms the plural of masculines ending in a vowel 
and of feminines in -a: 3lttttaj3, ^ugod^ 

68. 1. Here also belongs the plural of surnames denoting the mem- 
bers of the family, formed by -d if ending in a consonant not a sibilant ; 
\)j -(e)tt if ending in & vowel or a sibilant (occurs only in familiar lan- 
guage however), e. g., ©tcinbruggen, the Steinbriigges ; ©u^ling^, the 
Suhling family ; ^iicf^. Other endings for the plural, generally of for- 
eign names however, are -ne, -ncn : Gato, Gotonej ©cipionen/ Ottone, and 
DttottCtt ; but the first n belongs to the stem of course. Compare L. 
Scipio, Sdpionis. This $ was perhaps originally a G. sing. 

2. Biblical names retain foreign inflection : S^angcltum ?Watt]|act, in Scftt 

3. It should be borne in mind that the rule in the classical writers 
before Goethe's death is not the rule now. Lessing wrote bed Sut^crd/ bed 
SWeland^t^ottd; Goethe, Setben bed iungen SBert^erd. The dative and accusa- 
tive in --en are the rule in them, the exception now, ^al^en ®ie i^arlen 
gefcS^riei^eni SDil^elmen gefu^t ? 



DECLENSION OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

69. The adjective is inflected according to two sys- 
tems of declension, the Strong and the Weak. It is 
inflected strong when there is no li7}%iting word before 
it; weak, when there is an article or demonstrative 
pronoun. It is uninflected in the predicate. 
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1. Stbong : 

masc 

Sing. N. guter 
G. guted 
D. gutem 
A. gutett 

2. Weak: 



fern. 

gute 
gutcr 
flttter 
gttte 



nenter. common gender. 

guteg Flu. N. gute 
guted G. guter 

gutem D. guten 

guted A. gute 



fem. 



Sing. N. ^cr gute tie gute 

A. ten guten tie gute 

All other cases, sing, and pZu., guten. 



nenter. 

tai gute 
tad gute 



Notice that the nominative and accusative singular of the 
feminine and neuter forms are alike. 

70. After ein, lein, and the possessive pronouns the adjec- 
tive is strong in the nominative singular of all genders and in 
the accusative singular of feminine and neuter, since it is like 
the nominative. The whole pL is weak. 

Sg. N. ein grower Dic^ter, eine rote ^irf^e, ein ^mMt^ ©eti^t 
G. eined grogen I:icbter«, einer roten ^irfc^e, eincd ^errli(|en ©etic^ted 
D. einem gro§en T^iijttx, einer roten ^irfc^e, einem ^enlic^en ©etic^te 
A. einen gro^en I^ic^ter, eine rote ^irfci^e, ein ^errlic^ed ©etiAt. 

71. Adjectives endinpf in -el, -cr, -en as a rule drop the c of these 
suffixes when inflected, sometimes however the e of the case-ending -en# 
e.g., ebeli ebleri eble, ebled; ma^tt, ma^xtx, ma^ct, magred; eigen, eigner, eigne, 
etgned; but ^extern and ^eitren, eblen and ebeln. Those in -er like to retain 
both e's: l^eiterer, f^tiim, l^ettered. Note therefore: ©in magrer D(3^fe, etned 
magern or magren Dd&fen, etc. ; ber l&ettere or l^eitre |)immel, bed ^eiteren, Wtren, 
or ^eitern ^immeld, etc. ; mein eigned ^aud, meined eigenen or eignen ^aufed, etc. 
For ^0^, ^ojer, f^o^t, ^pl^ed see 490, 3, &. 

72. The genitive singular masculine and neuter, -ed, is now so regu- 
larly replaced by -en, that this should perhaps appear in the paradigm. 
Though strictly according to rule, -ed has become the exception; -en has 
prevailed since the 17th century. Voss, Klopstock, and Grimm opposed 
it. Goethe favors it. @tn# fein, the possessive and the demonstrative 
pronouns never allow -en for -edj never feincn ^Wanned, biefen a3tt(^ed* 
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COMPARISON OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

73. Adjectives are compared by means of the inflectional 
sufl&xes -er and -(e)fl, e. g. : 



loeltive. 


comparative. 


superlative. 


iung 


iiinger 


iiiriflfl 


fcbijn 


fd^ner 


fdjbnfl 


reicb 


xdijex 


vtm 



Those in -el, -en, -er lose this e before the comparative -er ; 
but retain it and lose the e of -cjl in the superlative, e, g., 
mager, magrer, magerfl; tunfel, tunHer, Dunfeljl* e in -ejl is as a 
rule retained after t), t, ^, fe, g, xii, 9, and jl, but not necessarily, 
e. g., lautefle, gctoijfefle, fu^efle. Orbptc alone is classical, but in 
the spoken language fiigte, l^ei^tc, Kirjte, eta, are heard. „^od)" 
retains the former \^ in the comparative 1^5^er, and ^ in na^e 
becomes ^: niid^fl. See 490, 3, b. 

74. The umlaut generally takes place, but it is very diffi- 
cult to tell when it does not. A not small number are doubt- 
ful, e, g.y Ha§, gefunt), homm, etc. No umlaut in : 1. Those 
with the stem-vowel an, e.g,, Ian, llan, etc. 2. Foreign ones: 
6ra», noM, etc. 3. Participles: kfuAt, gctoantt, etc. 4. Deriva- 
tives : (hat6ar, f(!^alf^aft, langfam, unglauBUd), etc. 5. Sunt, Hant, 
t)umpf, falf^, f(a*, fro^, ^o^(, :^oft, fa^I, Har, la^m, Ia§, lo^, matt, 
morf(|, »)Iatt, plump, rafc!^, ro^, runt, fanft, fatt, fci^taff, fdjlanl, fArojf, 
flarr, flolj, jhraff, toll, »ofl, »al^r, sa^m, gart. 

75. The comparative and superlative forms are declined 
just like the positive. Examples : 

©rogcrer ©paf, grogered or grogeren ©page5, etc. ; tcr grbgcre 
©pa§, M gr6§eren Spaced, etc. ; cln gr6§erer Spct^ 

«larfle^ SBaffer, ba« Harjle SBajfer, etn Harfle« SBajTcr. 

eWerer 9Rann, ber et>terc Mam, etn eWerer SRann; elteljler Surfd^, 
ber elteljle Surf*, eln elteljler Surfci^. 
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^elfrer ©anger, tier l^elfrcrc ©iinfler, etn ^etfrercr 
^eifreren ©angerd, etc. ; ter ^ciferfle ©iinger. 


©finger, G. eined 


76. 1. Irregular Comparison. 




By the use of diflferent stems: 




Positive. 

flut + good 
t)iel 

gering or wenig 


Comparative. 

teffer, adv. ba§ -f- better 
me^r + more 
mci^rer 
minttx 


Superlative. 

6eji + best 
meifl + most 
me^rfl 
mintefl 



®ut and i){el are never compared regularly. SKe^rcr and me^rfl 
are due to double comparison. „9Re|r|i/' though occurring in 
Goethe and SchiUer, is not classical. aWetsr and minter are really 
not adjectives, but are used adverbially and substantively. „55a§„ 
(me^r, very, much) is now archaic. „to6^ ta§ ^e^t i^n Der linlc 
Wlann" (Bii.). gurba§ (onward); „6a§" also means fel^r, flarlt „Dad 
maijt, er t^iit jlc^ ia^ i^ertjor" (Sch.). „Unt) »arti niAt mel^r gefe^n" 
(G.). SRorgen ein mcl^rcree = to-morrow (I will write) more. 

2. Defective and fiedundant Comparison. 

a. There is a class of adjectives derived from adverbs and 
prepositions : 

Adv. or prep. Comparative. Superlative. 

(au§er) iiu^er iiu§erjl 

(l^inter) Winter |interjl 

(inner) inner innerji 

(ntetcr) nieter (rare) nicterjl 

(ob[cr]) o6er okrfl 

(unter) unter unterfl 

("oov, fort) sorter Dorr>eril 

For the derivation of these adverbs, seo 551, 3. The 
superlative suffix -fl is added to the comparative. This is 
due to their former full comparison, as for instance, O. H. G. 
pos. Mntaro, comp. hintardro, superl. hintardst. The pres- 
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ent compaxatives ^intere, oBcre are not even now felt as real 
comparatives ; iitt^er has a spurious umlaut ; „5i)erfle'' and 
„f5rberjlc" are colloquial ; „i)ortcr" comes from „fort," O. H. G. 
fordasr ; compare "Emg, further, Yrhich has nothing to do with 
far. 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


6. (mittel) + middle 


Wittier 


mittelfl 


(e^e, conj.) 


(t^tXf adv.) + ere 


erfl + erst 


(lag + late) 




le^t + last 


m 


(furt>er, adv.) 


gur|i(subst.) + first 



The first compares regularly like an adjective in -el. The 
positive occurs only in compounds now, and the comparative 
has the force of the positive. 



77. Cardinals, 
eittd, + one 
3»ei, + two 
trei, + three 
i)ier, + four 
fitnf, + five 
fedbd, -H six 
j!e6en, + seven 
a*t, + eight 
neutt, + nine 
iz%n, + ten 
elf, eilf, Mf, + eleven 
a»elf, gwMf, + twelve 
krciae^n, + thirteen 
vicrge^n, + fourteen 
futtfae^n, + fifteen 
\tiii{p)lt^Xi, + sixteen 
3»anaig, + twenty 
riti un^ 3»anjig, + twenty-one 



NUMERALS. 



atDel unD 3»anj{g, + twenty-two 

tret \xx(ti gwanglg, + twenty-three 

^ffi§i9/ + thirty 

ein uttt trei§ig, + thirty-one 

^iergig, -f- forty 

pinfglg, futtfeig, + fifty 

fed)d3ig, fcci^atg, + sixty 

Pe6(en)3ig, + seventy 

a*taig, + eighty 

neunaig, -f- ninety 

^untert (Dad ^untert), + a hun- 
dred 

(ein) ^unbert unt) ein(d), + a hun- 
dred and one 

(ettt) ^untert uttt> 5»ei, + a hun- 
dred and two 

(ein) l^unbert (unt) gel^n, + a 
hundred and ten 
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(cin) ^unbert unb sttjanjlg, + a hundred and twenty 

(ein) fcun^ert dn nn^ jwanjlg, + a hundred and twenty-one 

(ein) l^Uttbert aijt nnt) a^tgig, + a hundred and eighty-eight 

SWei^untert, + two hundred 

t)relt)unt>ert fed^^ unt) |lc6jig, + three hundred and seventy-six 

taufen^ (t>a^ laufent)), + a thousand 

(ein) taufent unt ein(d), + a thousand and one 

(ein) taufent trel unt) »tergtg, + a thousand and forty-three 

(ein) taufcnt) eini^untert or clf^unDert, + a thousand and one 

hundred 
ein taufenn ad^tftunt)crt trel unt> a(!^tjtg or aift^ti^n l^unbert trel ixn't} 

^^^^^t + one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three 
t)rel(mal) l^untert taufenD, 4- three hundred thousand 
eine SKlttlo'n, + a million 
elne SRlHla'rbe, a thousand millions 
elne SlHlo'n, -f- a billion 

78. Inflection. 

Fully inflected are only eln^, 3»el, brei, as follows : 

Masc Pem. Neuter. 

N. elner elne eln(e)g 

G. elneg einer elned, when used substantively. 

N. ein tim ein, like the indefinite article 

when used attributively. 

„^« war elner tem^^ ju Bergen ging" (Ch.) ; ,,eln^ i)on belben," one 
of two things. 



N. a»ei 


G. 3»eter 


D. 3»elen 


A. atwei 


N. t)rei 


G. breier 


D. brelen 


A. tret 



79. Older inflections were masc. jwecn, fem. jwo. 3»cl, the neutei; 
lias crowded out the masculine and feminine forms, which may still 
be found in the older modern classics, and still in use in the S. G. 
dialects. Sad jweten rcd^t ijlr tfl brcictt ju cngc. Durc!^ jmeier Seugcn Mnnh 
toirb aUemSrtd ble Wa^xitit fimb (F., I. 3013). dtoeen^ bie mil mix gi^erfu^ren 
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^ • . . (Uh.). Qm ^(vfeii eitted Ztt^^, cot fioiaihe suae cloth* ik8»o 
jSmtgfem in ben ()eflen 3a^ren'' (Gellert). The plurals itom and breie aie in 
analogy with the strong noon and adjective declensions From 4-12 
the e in the plural represents O. H. G. % when they were t-stems, funfe < 
fimJL The only other case in which these nomhers are inflected .is the 
dfttive plural (in tW): onf alien SJicrett fxit^tru aUe SJlere »on fl* fherfen; mit 
©ed^fen fajrcnj p JDreien. 3»««# jweien are according to the adjective 
inflection. 

80. Ordinala. 

Ibe ordiBate are lonned from the oarcJiTialB by adding -te 
to the numbers from 2-19^ apd -fie from 20 on. 
(Dcr) erfle, + first ^i/fU, + sixth 

a»eite, 4- second fi^ci^^e^nte, + sixteenth 

Mttt, + IMrd awanjiflPe, + twentieth 

tjierte, + fourth l^unbertjle, + hundredth 

fiittfle, + fifth taufenl^e, + thousandth 

Himx inflection is that of adjeetiyes ; 3tt>eiter, ttc ^eite, ein 
StDttter; G. eitted a^^^* See 438, 1. 



PRONOUNS. 
81. Personal Prononn& 









Special 


forms for gender in the 


Oolnmon gender 






singular. 




I. 


XL 


m. 




III. 










Maec. 


Pern. 


Neater. 


Kng. N. i* 


t)U 




er 


fie 


ed 


G. meiner 


Reiner 


feiner 


feiner 


i^rer 


feiner 


(meitt) 


(bettt) 


(fein) 


(fein) 




(fettt,e«) 


D. mit 


Mr 


P* 


m 


Vix 


tt)m 


A. miif 


il)r 


m 


i6n 


Pe 


ti 


Flu. N. wir 




pe 




G. imjir 


euer 


. — 




i^er 




(unfrer) 


(eurcr) 










D. un^ 


tuii 


P* 




i^nen 




iuund 


eud) 


P* 




He 
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The first and second persons and the plural of the third 
person are of common gender. The singular of the third 
person has a form for each geiider. 

82. In the genitive singular the longer forms in -er are 
common; the others are now archaic and poetic, e. g.y „3$ergi§^ 
mtimiiit" (the flower). ,,^6) tenfe Dein/' etc. (G.). The length- 
ened forms eurer, wnfrcr are not yet sanctioned, though common 
in the spoken language, and, especially ewrer, not very rare in 
the classics, e. g., „(3Cie er) M Safel (Surer felbfl ntd^t a^tef' (Sch.). 
„I)antt 6el>arf ed unfercr ni^t,, (Sch.). The genitive singular neu- 
ter „ed" occurs still in certain constructions, generally called 
an accusative: „gr ^ot c« feinen $e^t ta§ ♦ ♦ . *" (Sch.). 3^ Mn 
ed vmlt* @d nimmt mxij 38unt)er. (See 183, 199, 2.) 

83. fieflexive Pronouns. 

For the first and second persons the personal pronouns 
serve as such, e. g., iij furdjte mxii, »ir freucn wnd, i^r f^eut euc^* 
For the third person the forms are made up of the personal 
and the old reflexive pronouns : 



Maec. and neuter. 


Fern. 


Common gender. 


Sing. G. fciner 


(i^rer, pers. pron.) 


Flu. (i^rer, pers. pron.) 


D., A. flc^ 


ft* 


Pci) 



84. The reciprocal pronoun has no special form; as such 
are used nn^, mi), fl^, einantcr, meaning "each other," "one 
another." Ex.: 3^t fc^Iagt cud). 2Cir fc^elten einanter nlci^t. 

The Possessive Pronouns. 

85. The possessive pronouns are: meitt + my; tetn + thy; 
fcln, his, its; t^r, her; unfer + our; euer -f- your; i^x, their; 3^r, 
your ; ter metne + mine ; Der Mm + thine, etc. ; ter mefnige -f- 
mine; ter telnige + thine, etc. 

They are inflected like adjectives (see 69); but the first 
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group, meitt, Mn, fetn, etc., like the indefinite article (see 38), 
in which the nominative singular masculine and the nomina- 
tive and accusative singular neuter are uninflected, e ,g. : 

Neuter. Feminine. 

Sing, N., A. mm Znif Mm 9licbte 

G. meine^ Su(!^e« Itintt 9li4tc 

D. mtimm Z\x6it fceiner 9lict)te 

Flu. N., A. meine SfiAer telnc 9li4tcn 

Or. meiner Siidjer teiner Jlic^ten 

D. mcinen Siici^ern teinen 9llci^ten 

For the declension of ter meine, ber meinige, see the weak 
adjective, 69, 2. The rest stand uninflected used predica- 
tively and when they follow the noun (now archaic), e. g.y 
2Ba0 mein i% tia^ ijl teln unti »a« t)eitt ifl, t»a« ijl metn (B.). i:;u 
l^afl ta^ ^erge mein fo ganj genommen ein (Song). 

86. (Sner, (Sute, Seiner, ®eine are often abbreviated into (Sw., @r., ®e.: ®e. iD2aiefl&t/ 
(S». iBo^Igeboren. 3^ro is archaic, «. ^r., ^^ro (Snaben. It is an imitation of the old 
G. bero (see 89). It does not occur before the seventeenth century. It stands for mas- 
culine and feminine singular and plural : 3^ro (Snaben, (Sminen), ^urd^Iau^t. 

87. The possessive pronouns fonn certain compounds with ttcgen, 
l^all&ctt, ttlffen, and gleid^cn. Ex. : mctnctrocgett, t^rcttoegcn, mmit^oXUn, il^rc^^ 
8lei(|en, cure^gleici^ctt. The compounds with tccgen and ^albcn are really 
D. plu. mctttcn ttcgen, bcinm l^alkn. After n sprang up the excrescent t = 
melttettl»cgm# beincntjalbcn, current in the sixteenth century. These became 
the now classical inctnctiwegcnr bcimtl^alBcn, though the longest forms are 
still heard ; also wcintljall&cn/ even mcintdl^al^cn/ occur, but they are not 
good. SHcinettDtllctt < incinentwitten < ntcinenwiUen are original accusatives, 
e. g.y urn mcinen ttlttcn = for my sake. 

The origin of i]&rc«glci(i^cn, etc., is not so clear. ®lci^cn is without 
doubt the adjective used as a noun and governing a preceding genitive, 
whidi was at first the genitive of the personal pronoun and became later 
the possessive pronoun agreeing with glci^en (M. H. G. f^ne gelichen). 
But whence d ? Is it the genitive sign -cd in compound nouns, SicBc^'* 
brief/ SWittag^fluttbe, which was looked upon as a mere connective ? (See 
618, 2.) In M. H. G. was a Gen. mines, dines, which with miner, stood for 
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min, almost exclasively before t/elbei. Bal beiaedgki^en is not old eBongh 
to connect with M. H. G. diries aelbes. 

Other compounds with the possessive, like mdnt^ttiU, nteinerfeitd (see 
552), are clearly genitives. 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

8a These are : 1. t'er, Die, t)a« + the, that ; 2. Mefer, t>lefe, 
tiefe^ + this ; iener, Jcne, Jcned, that, + yon. The first, when 
used with the noun, diflfers only in accent and not in declen- 
sion from the article (see 39). When used substantively 
(without the noun) it declines : 



Masc. 


Fom. 


Neuter. 




Sing. N. ter 


Me 


tad 


Flu. tie 


G. tejfen 


teren 


teffen 


teren 


ted 


t>er 


ted 


terer (ter) 


D. tern 


ber 


tern 


tenen 


A. Den 


Die 


tad 


tie 



89. The spelling of Mi** for ^tcd'' is unwarranted. It implies that 
it is an abbreviation of »beffen,^ which it is n< t, 

wDero* is the O. H. G. form retained in certain phrases, as in bero 
©ttaben. Dercmwegcn, ^^al^cn, etc., are forms like mcincttt)e0fcii, etc, but 
rarely lose the n biefore t. For their explanation see 87. 

Masc. Fern. Neuter. 

90. tiefer ticfe ticfed and tied + this 
Jencr jiene Jcncd + yon, that 

These are declined like strong adjectives, and stand adjeo- 
tively and substantively: tiefe getcr, tiefed Sintenfof, iener Saum. 
3ened tort ijl mein Suci^. 

91 Another group of demonstratiyd pronoune, sometimes 
called " determinative," consists of : 

Masc. Fern. 

terjcnigc tieienige 

terfelbe tiefelBe 

tiefelbige 

felbige 

fo^(e) 



tcrfclbige 

feI6er, felbjl (uninfiected), felbiger 

|old)(er) 



Neuter. 

tadjenige, the, that 
tadfelbC; the same 
tadfelbige, the same 
felbiged^ the same 
fo(ci^(ed), + such 
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1. The inflectiofl of the first three k &at (rf „ter'' and a 
weak a^ective, e. g., krjmtge, fee«{ettigen, Demienigen, etc. Their 
composition is apparently -ig is the usual adjective suffix (see 
526, 1). 

In the 16th centniy bcr is still separated from fell^-, itn-, and earlier 
the latter were even declined strong, ber jenctr bem ftUtm, but they soon 
followed the n-declension. mDvc itnt,'* from which mhttiinxQ^" developed, 
becomes obsolete in the 17th century, ^r^erfctfeige^ < irb«felk»*. Accent : 
bc'rjmtge, but bcrfc'lBc. 

2. ®eI6er is a stereotyped form like roller, and fclijl is a geni- 
tive fflngular of felb, M. H. Q-. sfelbes. The excrescent t appear^ 
first in the 16th century. t 

3. ©olc^ is inflected like any adjective, even with -en in the 
genitive singular, e.g.y foId^enfaSd, fb^en ®(mt(end«. It may be 
uninflected, always if followed by ciH and generally if followed 
by another adjective^ An apostrophe after {bid) is uncalled 
for. @ot(!6 ein SJlami, folc!^ f^Bne Slumen. Sitte fo^e SdeiMgwig 
fann id^ nid^t ^ergeffen. 31U er fo^ed fa^ . . . ♦ (B.). 

92. Interrogative Pronouns. 

2Bcr + who ; wad + what ; we^er + which ; wad fiir citt, 
what sort of. 
1* SBer declines : 

Masc and fem. Nenter. 

N. »er wad 

G. wejfen, wed weffen, tt>t^ 

D. wem 

A. wen toa^ 

S^ or wtfd: wed as befTen : bed. See 80. The genitive lengthened 
by -en like bed > beffcit was not yet established in the 16th century. 
SBed is now archaic, except in compounds, &^., tot^oXb, wedtoegeiu For 
mffm^lbiXi, see beffent-i betenti^alBen^ 81 ^ 89. 

2. SBeld^ + which, what, declines strong. Before „ein" it is 
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always, and before an adjective it is often left uninflected, 
ako in poetry when used adjectively: SJeld^ ©etummel @tra§en 
auf ! (Sck). SBeld) tin ©efii^I (F. 1011). SJelcS^er mam mt ed ? 
3. 3Bag fiir, »a0 fitt ein, what, what kind of. „Sitt" alone is 
inflected like the indefinite article if used adjectively; like a 
strong adjective if used substantively: „fSia^ fiur Serge, mad fiir 
SCiijlen ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ trennen mi t)tm no^?" (Le.). SBad fiir einSaum 
ifl tad ? SBad fiir Dinte ifl Med ? 

93. fielative Pronouns. 

1. Der,^ie; tai, which, + that, who, decHnes like the demon- 
strative, but the genitive plural is never terer : iteinet jlegte no^, 
ter nid)t gelhitten ^at (Bo.). 

2. SBetd^cr, »clc^e, welci^ed, + which, who, that, always declines 
strong: Dad Su(^, mel(]^ed iij gelefen ^abe. 

3. SBer, + who, whoever. The inflection is the same as that 
of the interrogative: 2Ber ed (auc^) fei, whoever it be. 

4. SBad, + what, whatsoever. The inflection is the same as 
that of the interrogative : 3Bad er (auci^) fagen ma^f no matter 
what he says. 

Indefinite Pronouns and Indefinite Numerals. 

94. 3lttt>erer, anbere, anbered, + other, different : ttt anbere, 
bie antere, \)ai anbere, bie antcren^ DecHned like any adjective, 
used substantively and adjectively. 

95. Slner, einc, elned, + one, the numeral with its deriva- 
tives fcitt, none, and elnige, generally only plural " some." 

Sin- is always strongly inflected and stands only substan- 
tively. Standing adjectively it is declined like the indefinite 
article (see 39). With def. art. : ber eine, bie einen* 

iteitt is inflected like the indefinite article, but standing 
substantively is declined fctner, feine, !ein(e)d j Reiner »trb aid 
SKeljler fleboren (Prov.). 
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9& Mii^, some; et»a«, anything; tott, anybody; wad, any- 
thing) something; me(d^, some, any. 

Qtiiif and toe((^- are always inflected strong. The singular 
of etti^ is rare, having the force of "tolerable,** "some**; mtt 
etliAem Srfolge, with some success. 

97. Componnds with ie: jiet>et, every, each; iegliA, jict»el>er 
(= jicter) stand adjectively and substantively; ietcrmann, every- 
body; iemanb, anybody; niemant, nobody. 

3etcr, ieglii!^, iet)»etet, each, every, are declined like strong 
adjectives. S^flHc^ and jietwener are not common now; they 
have the same meaning. 3ebennann has only a genitive singu- 
lar in -d« S^ntant) and niemant decline: 

N. lematA 
O. jiemanb(e)d 
I>. ietnanbcm, -tett 
A. iemanben 

The accusative and dative are N. H. G., taken from the 
adjective inflection. Though the classics are full of these 
cases, the best usage for the spoken language fovors no case- 
ending for accusative and dativa 

98. Slan, one, any one. It is only nominative. The other 
cases are made up from ein- or toir. fDlon is old spelling for 
Stonn, from which in M. H. G. it was not distingmshed. Its 
corresponding possessive is fein : Wlatt glauBt i^m nid^t fDlan 
tann felnm ti^tntn *o))f ni^t ejfen (Prov.). 

99. 9lid)t^, nothing, allows of no further inflection. It is 
itself the genitive of M. H. G. niht = ni-mht and nio-toM. 
Compare Eng. naught = na-wiht. 9lid^td, the genitive, 
stands for the emphatic combination nifUea nihi^ "not a 
thing'* = garnici^tg. 

3u ttid^te, mit nidjten, " not at all,** show still that niift was 
once a noun folly inflected: Sejfer et»a« Itnn nlc^td (Prov.). 
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100. Am indefinite nnmeralB it is customary to clsMBfiify 
aQ + all; MU + both; (tided + each or either; ^(m^, whole; 
kmtet, •*nottdngbitt;" manij + many; mt^x + more; mel^me, 
several; bie tnei^n + most, the majority; W me^rfien (= )He 
meiflen) ; ein )paax, a few, lit. '' a pair; ' ^mSiife, all, attogetl^r; 
tad iifcrlge, bie ufrrlgen, the rest; »tel, much, many; wenig, little, 
few; ein menig, a littla 

Of these, all, gana, ntan^, »tel, »enig may stand uninflected. 
Otherwise they are inflected like adjectives: Sie{ @tetne gab^d 
uttb »ettig Srot (IJh.). ®ana Deutfti^knti lag in <Sc6ma^ un^ 
.®(|mer3 (Mosen). £)ad gange Deutfci^Ianb foO ed fein (Amdt). 

2auter, tne^r, ein i^aar, ein toenig are indeclinable. 



CONJUO-ATIOBT. 

101. The verb varies for person and number; for tense 
(present and preterit) and mood (indicative and subjunctive). 
IVom the prefitent stem are formed the imperative and the 
fioun-forms of the verb, viz., the infinitive, present participle 
with the gerundive, and the past participle in ^(e)t* Accord^ 
ing to the formation of the preterit we distingoish two great 
i^Stem^ of conjugations, the '^strong' and the "vwak.** The 
strong" v^bs form the preterit by substitutiag a different stem- 
vowel from thc^ of the present, e.g., geJcn ~ ga6^ tragen — tru^; 
the weak, by adding -(e)te to the stem, e, g^ Ulvx — lobte, 
glauBen — glaubte^ 

102w llhe infinitive, the preterit, and the past pari^iple 
are geners^ly given as the " principal parts '' erf a verb. The 
infinitive represents the forms with the present stem. Know- 
ing ^e preterit or the past participle, one can tell whether a 
verb is weak or strong. If the preterit ends in -(e)^ the past 
participle ends in -(e)t; if the preterit is strong, the past par- 
ticiple ends in -en, e. g^ fagen, fagte, gefagt; fangen, fog, gefogen. 
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Tbe in&iifiya aad the pa8tpastici{>l6 help {(Oia <he ecnniKMiBd 
tensea 

l03l VbB fi^dwing pttradigma sbow the TorioiiB inflections: 



WEAK. 

PBESENT. PBEIEBIT* 



STllONG. 
I'SESENt, PBETEBIT. 



Ind. 

in lo6^ 
ctfott 
»lr loBen 

fie fobetf 



Subf. Ind, and sniff, Ind, 



hit 
loBen 
fobet 
lotetf 



Imp, 
2. s^. loBe (Hu) 
I. p(. Uitti Mt 



fottejt 

foBte 

loUm 

um 

fOttftt 

loBen 

Pfss, party 
QerunddM. 

(o6ent 
geloW 



(tege jlitfle 

fteflii fhigefl 

pnflt fhije 

(ingen fingen 

ftegf fHtgei 



fang jSiigc 

faiiflfl fiittfle^ 

fotig fiitfle 

fcittgeit fStttgen 

fattgen fimgeit 



2.^. 
l.j)?. 



ftw8(t) («tt) 
fbtaetrwfv 






Inf, 

(Injen^ 

Pre9.part,, 
Oerundi'oe, 

ffngent 

Past part, 

gefungen 



104. 1!he personal silflxes are: 

Bff. % p. -f ^ except for strong preteritr 
2. p. -(e)fl for both tenses and moods. 
3^ p^ ~(^)t for tiie present indicatiye. In the pres. ^ibj. 
and in the pret^ ind. and subj^ the 3. p. is like 
the first 
PL 1. p.. -{e)ii tor botti t^ises and moods. 

2. p. -(e)t lor both tenses and moods ; also for the im- 

perative. 

3. p. -(e)tt for both tenses and moods. 

Theretemtion <5t nidcttov of th* themaiie or ckmnec^iig yowol -^ is treated later. 
See lia 

10& Imperative. The 2. p. sg. ends in -e in all verbs 
excepting those strong ones that have the interchange of 
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e — { or e — ^ie in the 2. and 3. p. sg. pres. ind., e. g., Zxavit, f^ue, 
6ete, Bute, grabe, ^ebe, but )>ri(^, fri§, nimm* 

106. Infinitive. It always ends in -en ezoept in those 
weak verbs in which it is preceded by -el, -er : wanfeeln, 
twanDern ; also in feln, t^uii, which are non-thematic verbs. 
See 449, 2. 

107. Participles. The present part and the gerundive 
always end in -ent: ^ojfenb, ^elfen^, ein 2leBettber, eitt au beweifenlier 
@a^, a proposition to be demonstrated. They are declined 
like adjectives. 

The past participle is formed by the prefix ge-, and the suf- 
fix -(e)t for weak verbs, the sufiSx -en for strong ones: lieten — 
geliebt, Hottern — gebliittert, tragen — getragen, jingen— gefungem 

108. ®e- does not stand: 

1. Before i^eif en, laffen, fe^en, i^elfen, lemen (?), le^ten (?), ^Srett, 
when an infinitive depends upon them in a compound tense: 
3* ^abe l^n gei^en l^eif en, t^mmtix laffen, fagen ^8ren. For lemen 

. and le^ren, gelemt and gele^rt are better usage. 

2. In the preterit-present verbs (= modal auxiliaries, see 
134) which form similar past participles, viz., f&nnen, tflrfen, 
mogen, muffen, foHen, woHen* SWan ^ot ta« wilte Sier ni^t fangen 
fonnen. See 113. 

3. In the past participles of verbs having inseparable pre- 
fixes, e. g., ^erlajfen, entfagt, h^ecft, getacifet, except freffen < tjer + 
e{[en and verbs in which i and g are no longer felt to be the 
prefixes be and ge (see 543), e.^r., gefreffen, geblieben < bleibenj 
geglaubt; gegli(i^en < gleid^en. See gegejfen, 128. 

4 In verbs with the foreign ending -i'eren, e. g.y ntarfd^teren — 
tttarf(i^iert ; probleren — jjrobiert. Even when these are com- 
pounded with separable Germanic prefixes, they take no ge- : 
au«marf(i^lert, einfhttlert. 

5. SSBorten < »ert)en never takes ge-, when it is an auxiliary 
in the passive voice, e.g., gt tjl geloW worben* 
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CONJUGATION. 



Compound Tenses. 

109. These are formed by means of the auxiliary verbs 
l^aim, fein, mttm ; the last in the future active and the whole 
passive; ^a(en and fein in the active voice. As a matter of con- 
venience the simple tenses of these auxiliaries are given here. 

110. 



PRESENT. 



Ind. 

er ^ot 
fie }^aim 



^abtn 



Imperative, 
2. 8g. ^ait (tiu) 
1. pi. ^aita »tr 

(l^oJenSie 



FBESENT. 



Ind, 
iil werte 
tn wirfl 
er wlrb 
»tr mttm 
i^r j»erbet 
fie toettett 



»erte 

werbejl 

j»erbe 

tijerben 

tijertet 

werten 



^atte 
^attefl 
Htte 
fatten 

patten 



PBETEBIT. 

^otte 

^attefl 

^tte 

i^atten 

^attet 

l^atten 

Inf. 

Pres. part,, 

gerund, 

potent 

Past part, 

FBETERIT. 

ttjarl>, wurbc 

warbfl,Wttrt)efl 

wart), ttjurbe 

tijurten 

»urtiet 

murben 



PRESENT. 

Ind, Subj, 



PBETEBIT. 



fei 

feiefl 

fei 

feien 

felet 

felen 

Imperatvoe. 
2.8g. fei (t)tt) 
1. pi feien wit 
2.p J fei^ (i^r) 
^ ( feien ®ie 



bin 

ifl 
jint) 
feit 
fbtD 



Ind, 

war 

warjl 

war 

waren 

waret 

waren 



Bubj, 

wSre 

wSrejl 

ware 

wSren 

waret 

waren 



Inf. 
fein 

Pres. part. 
feienl> 

Past part. 



Bubj, Imperative, 

wilrt)e 2. sg. werbe (bu) 

wurtejl 1. pi. werben wir 

wflrbe 2 *>z f wertiet (i^r) 

wurten ' -^ ' 1 »ert)en @ie 

wfirbet J^^/ wcrben 

Past part worben 



111. 1. iaUn has contracted forms for the 2. and 3. pers. sing.: ^a|l 
< Jidst < hdbest; t^ < hdt < habet. The pret. has undergone the same 
contractions : Jatte < Tidte < hdbete, etc. The pret. subj. has umlaut due 
to the influence of strong and pret.-pres. verbs. In dialect the old con- 
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tracted forms T^itli d, prevailiDg through the whole present, are still 
heard. In M. H. G. hciben as auxiliary has the contracted forms ; as an 
independent verb, the uncontracted. 

3. Serben is a regular strong verb of the 3. class. It is the only verb 
that has retained the two pret. vowels, generally the vowel of the sing, 
prevailing over that of the pluraL SBarb is more common as independent 
verb ; touxbt, as auxiliary. In elevated style mart is preferable. 

112. The Perfect is formed with the present of ^aben or feltt 
and the past participle, e. g., iij ^cAt getrogen, I have borne; i^ 
bin gefa^ren, subj. i&i fcl gefa^ren, I have ridden. Perfect Infini- 
tive: getragen ^aben, gefal^ren feln, to have carried, ridden. 

The Pluperfect is formed with the preterit of ^oBen or feitt: id) 
^tte getragen^subj.id^ ^fitte getragen,Ihadbome; i^ mar gefal^ren, 
subj. \ii miire gefa^ren, I had ridden. 

113. The past participles without ge- accompanied by an infinitive 
(see 108, 1, 2), the modal auxiliaries and weak verbs which followed 
their analogy, form such tenses as these : ^^ l^ate i^n gel^en ^eigen# I have 
ordered him to leave. Sic ^aBcn einen 9io(f nta^cn laflTcit, you have had a 
coat made or ordered a coat to be made. !Der ihwbc Jot blc Scftion nid^t 
Icmcn foimcn, the boy has not been able to learn the lesson. (Er Jat ed xm 
fagen ^ivx, he has only heard it said. "Jbtx ^a^Hx ^t ben aftettUr arTettereti 
laffctt ttJoEctt (or JDotten anctlercn laffm), my neighbor wanted to have the 
beggar arrested. 

114. The Future ind. and subj. is formed with the present 
of werben and the infinitive, e. gr., id^ werbc tragen, i^ »erbc fal^rew, 
I shall carry, ride. 

The Future Perfect is formed with the present of toerben and 
the perfect infinitive, e. g., iij mxlt getragen l^oien, i&f »erbe 
gefa^ren feln, I shall have carried, ridden^ 

lis. The first Conditional is formed with the preterit 
subj. of werbm and the infinitive, e. g., iii »itrbe tragen or 
fa^ren, I should carry or ride. 

The second or perfect Conditional is formed with the pre- 
terit subj. of J»erbett and the perfect infinitive : id) wurbe getragcn 
l^ben or gefa^ren fein, I should have carried or ridden. 
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Passive Voice. 

116. The passive voice is fcaiaed by mx'nm and the past 
partieiple. The tense id ihe auxiliary witii Hne past participk 
of the verb forms the correspondiDg passive tense. SSerten 
forms its confound tenses with feitt and tper^en* 

FsBeEENT : iA tottU gelobt, lam praised, am being praised. 
PBBTEaEOT : iif mx^ or v>mU flelobt, I was praised. 
Pebfeot : iii Un gelobt n)orl>ett, I have been praised. 
Pluperfect : iij tOQX gcIo6t tooi^n, I had been praised. 
FoTUEE : l^ mxU gelobt wertcn, I shall be praised. 
PuTUBE PERFECT t Oj totxU Qthht toottitn feitt, I shall have been 
praised. 

1. CoNDrxiONAL : iii toixxU gelobt t»ert)ctt,I should be praised. 

2. or CoKDinoNAL peri^xjt : iij jpiirte gelobt worten fein, I 

should have been praised 
IftffSBATiVE : fei (tu) QtUbt, be (thon) praised. 

f*^W9t!!ll>e (you) praised. 

Infinitive : gefoM totxlm, to be praised. 

gelo6t wortieti feitt, to have been praised. 

Weak Conjugation. 

117. The weak conjugation forms the principal parts by 
suffixing -te or -ete in the preterit: lofceit, lobte, retten, rettete; by 
prefixing ge- and suffixing -t or -et in the past participle: 
gelofrt, gerettet. For the simple tenses see 103, for the com- 
pound, 112-115. 

1. Verbs of this conjugation are with few exceptions derivative verbs, and most of 
them can be recognized as snch by certain marks of derivation, snch as snfiixes (-ein, 
■"em, -ifteni -ieten/ -gen, -f^en) or umlaut. (Bat th^re are a few strong verbs with 
omlaut : Iftgen^ ttigett/ geB&ien, etc.). 

US. 1. Thetsonnecting vowel always stands before t, whether per- 
sonal suffix (3. p. Bg. and 2. p. pi.) or in tlie participle and preterit, if the 
stem ends in b or t (t^; if the stem ends in m and n^ preceded by another 
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oonaonant which is not m or n, e,g.,tt nbetr i(r melbeti toir tooltetetu fietdflet# 
tr otmettf i4 sei^nete* 

Thoee In m and n have lost an e before these consonants. Ck>mpare them with their 
noons : Stent/ ^tiS^tvu Those in n are often treated like those in e(, er, to which they 
really belong (see sob 3) : aeU^ente, xeflcnte. Bat these forms are not elegant. 

2. The connecting vowel stands in the 3. p. sg. present ind. also after 
stems in f/ fd^. §# ffr }# %, besides the stem-endings sub 1, e,g,, &u re&efl# 
tt>aUc|l, f(*ma(*tc(lr rc^ncjl, mfe|l, jlf^ejl, ft>a§c|l, falfcjl, wlbmefi, ^eijejl, fhi^efl^ 

8. Verbs in -ein and -rni rarely show the connecting vowel t, e. g., ic^ 
^nbeltef er ^anbeltr geMd^eltf &>ir toanberten* In the 1. p. sg. present ind. and 
snbj., in the imperative 2. p. sg. they generally lose their own e» e.^.»i4 
tt>anbler wanbrc, fd^mcid^lc (bu). 

4. In solemn diction and in poetry any verb may retain the ccmnecting 
vowel. On the other hand, the poet and the people take many liberties 
in the omission of it (sub 1 and 2X For instance, !Dad neuc ^aud ifl auftc" 
xi^Vx (Uh.). ©ctb mit gegrfift, kfreunbHc ©(^arcn ! (Sch.). 9lcb'|!bu »on eincm 
bcr ba Icbtt? (id.), ©egriiget fcib mir, cbic ^erm! Ocgriigt i^r, Wonc Danten 
(G.). See F. 3217, 3557. In fact though such full forms as bu f{f(i^ef!, 
rafefl, faffefl. i)Ute|l, etc., are written, one generally hears bu flf(^t, rafl, fa§t* 
pu^ti etc. This applies also to strong verbs, e, g., bu xo$i\iii, fl5§tf reij^t. 

5, The present subj. nearly always shows foil forms, but the preterit 
ind. and subj. have coindded : bag bu Uebcjl, i|r Ucbetj bag \^ IkWi rebctc. 

Irregular Weak Verbs. 

119. There are two groups of these verba One has a dif- 
ference of vowel which looks like ablaut, the other has besides 
different vowels also a change in consonants. 

1. The stems show nil or nbj 



Inf. 


Pret. ind. 


Subj. 


Past participle. 


kennen 


brannte 


brcnnte 


gebrannt 


fenl>en 


fanbte 


fenbcte 


gefanbt 



Here belong (rennen, + bum ; fennen, to be acquainted 
with, + ken; nenneii, + name; rennen, + run; fenten, + send; 
ipenten, to turn, + wend, went. The last two have also a pre- 
terit ind. fentete, toen^ete. 
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2. The stems show nf, ng« Here belong : 



Inf. 


Pret. ind. 


Subj. 


Past participle. 


tenlen 


tiaifti 


tiic^te 


getad^t 


tunfen 


tiMtt 


t^eud^te 


fleteud^t 




liuttfte 


gel)una 


tringen 


ixaiitt 


Braci^te 


gekad^t 



Strong Conjugation. 

120. Strong yerbs must have different stem->yowels in the 
preterit and present, since in this way difference of tense is 
expressed. But the vowel of the past participle may coincide 
with that of the present, as in gcben, Qob, gegeben v, fa^^ren, m^t, 
gefa^ren yi, gotten, ^tit, ge^alten vn; or with that of the preterit, 
as in 6ci§en, bi§, gefcljfen i, Megen, Bog, geBogen n, gllmmen, gtomm, 
geglommen vm. The past participle ends in -en, and has the 
prefix ge-, e. g., gefloWen, gerufen^ For simple tenses see 103. 

121. The personal suffixes are the same as in weak verbs. 
Compare liebte, liebtcjl, liebte, etc.; fa^, fa^fl, fa^, etc. The imper- 
ative 2. p. sg. has no ending when the present ind. has inter- 
change of e-i, ie, e. g., iij Berge,tiu Blrgfi, er birgt; imp. birg; bredjen 
— Bricb; ejfen — 1§. This interchange of e-i,ie occurs in m 3, 
IV, v; in verbs which do not have it there is no difference of 
stem-vowel in the imperative and the present, e. g., l^alten — 
^alt; fd^wimmen — f(i^»imm» But often e is added in analogy 
with weak verbs, always when the verb is either strong or 
weak, e.g,y rufen — rufe vii; fdjfagen — ffilage vi ; always wcBe, 
bewege, erwiige vm. In the last group there is of course no 
interchange of e-i, e. gr., tu bewegji, er betuegt. When the stem 
ends in t, -tet in the 3. p. sg. is contracted to single t, if the 
stem-vowel changes. M. H. G. giUet > gil£t > gilt. JS7. gr., 
geften — er gift; feAten— er fid^t; raten, riit; but reitet, f(!^ttelt>ct. 
Special mention is made of these peculiarities under each 
class and verb. The preterit subj. always has umlaut and 
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the 1. and 3. p. sg. end in e, «. g.^ i^ fa^, tm fa^, n fa^, etc. ; 
but idfe fftbe, Du fd^efl, er fa^e* 

The verbs are best classified according to the ablaut-series. 
(See 393.) 

122. I. Cla£». Ablaut : ei i, ie i, ie« 

1. Diyicdon: ei i i* 
The stem ends in f (ff), f, d^, t, M. 

Examples: belfen, M§, fleWffen ; [(j^lelfen, fW, gefd^lijfen ; fci^rettett, 
f^ritt, it\i(Mm\ t9ci<^en, ^d^, genH^en; leiHn^lkt, gelitten. 

The foUowiB^ weiiaB Iwlonig here : lbei§etti + bite ; tleid^M (iiiti«n8.)> "t- 
bleach, bat also weak, always when trans.; fi^ ^fleigcit, to apidy one's 
self; 0Ui(^ to be H- like, strong since tbe 17th century, in the sense of 
+ liken it is still weak, a N> H. G. distinction^ M. H. Q, only weak ; 
fileigen, + glitter, nothing to do with the rare g I elf en < gelihsen, to 
deceive, or entgleifen, to run off tlie track < (S)eleife# tradk ; 0leitetw+ gMe ; 
greifen, to seize, + gripe ; ^fieiir + grin, rare and generally weak, grinfaw 
its derivative, has taken its place ; feifetw to quarrel, is strong or weak, < 
L. G. ; fneifeiir to pinch, L. G. > N. H. G. ; freif(^en and freigen, to scream, 
are related, both weak and strong, not H. G.; leibeni to suffer, + loathe 
^felfen, to whistle, + pipe < L. pipare ; retgen, to tear, + write, draw 
reHeiii + ride <m horseback; f(|Iri<^eiir to sneak (+ slick and sleek) 
Wleifen* to grind, + slip, ^eak in tiie sense of ** to drag, raae " ; f(|[cigeji# 
+ slit, split ; f(i^mei§enr + smite, throw ; f^neibettf to cut ; fc^reiten^ to stride ; 
f|^Iei§en# + split, L. and M. G. ; fheid^etw to wipe, cross, + strike, etc., with 
very varying meanings ; jheUctti to strive ; tDeic^en, to yield; comj)are 
xod^t + weak, wicker ; weak, it means to soak, soften. 

2. Division : ei ie ie. 

Examples: geteil^cn, geWe^, geMe^eit; relben, tieb, flerieteiu 

Here belong: Mei6eiw to r^nain (+ leave); gebei^eiw to thrive, the part, 
has a doublet, gebie^eni thriven, gebtegetw solid, pure; leil^tu to borrow^ + 
lend ; meibejw to avoid ; J)reifen» + to praise, strong only since the 16th cen- 
tury, < 9>reid < M. H. G. pris < O. Fr. pria < L. pr^tmm, analogous to 
Fr. prUer; teibenr to rub ( + rive) ; fc^eiben, to separate ; fd^etneit, + shine .: 
ft^reibeti, to write (+ shrive) ; ft^reietu to scream (?) ; fi^weigcn/ to be sil^t, 
weak in the sense of "to still a child"; freien, to spit, + spew; flclgeK* 
to climb ; trei^eiw + to drive ; welfen, to point out, in the 16th century 
still weak ; jei^cn* to accuse ( + indict). 
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128. Notice the inteitbAoge of M in the first division, e. g,^ ff^eiben^ f^nitt, 
gef^nitten ; but not in the second, yiz., meiben, mieb, gemieben ; f^iben, fd^b, gef^ieben. 
(8^416.) When the stem ends in | or f, the 3. p. eg. present ind. is heard merely as 
ending in % whether spelt so or not. The fbll form -eft stands only in elevated diction, 
«. gr., bu fc^mcip, M^i, bejlci|t bi^ ; bu wcifcjl and wetjl, bu preifcjl and preijl. (See 118, 
4.) Notice also the doabling of t and f in f^reiteti; f^rttt ; ftreUen, ftritt : fil^Ietfeti; f^(iff, 

124. IL Class* Ablaut : ie (it, avi) o, o o, o« 
L Diyision : ie (au) 5 i. 

The stem ends in § (fl[), d^, f. 

Examples: fUefen, flog, gefloffctt; triefen, trojf, gctrojfen^ 

Here belong: wrbricpm, to dlBgroflt, vex; fliegcn, + flow (+ fleet); 
filcpctii to pour ; fried^crir + to crouch, creep (?) ; gmicf eit/ to enjoy ; ricd^cn, 
to smell, + reek ; f^ie^etii + to shoot ; W^\t^^% to slip, rare, supplanted 
by its derivative f(^tftt)fcn; ftS^Iiegen, to close, lock ; fpricgen^ + to sprout ; 
triefctti + to drip ; faufen, to drink (of animals); flcbctir see index. 

2. Division : Ie, fl, au o 5^ 

Examples: fliegen, flog, geflogen ; triiflen, trog, getrogeit; faugeit, 
fofl, gefoflen. 

Here belong : 1. In Ie : Blcgen, to bend ; l&ictcn, to offer, + to bid ; 
fllcgctti + to fly ; pic^cnr + to flee ; frieren, + to freeze ; fUcbcni + to 
cleave, split ; fd^ieBert/ + to shove ; flie^e«# to scatter ; sjcrliercn, + to lose ; 
liejen (j% fieiSficji)), to draw. 

3. In fi : fiiren (!lcfen)r + to choose ; Iftgcttr + lie ; trfigeti, to deceive. 

3. In (m t faugotf + to suck ; fi^nau^en (fd^ttiel^en)r to snort, L. and M. G.; 
[(^raubett, to screw (+ ?), L. a. > late M. H. G. 

2., 8. pers. sg. pres. show archaic forms sometimes In eu : fleu|t, frcud^t, fleugt. (See 
406.) Of those in an only fanfcn has umlaut, viz., fftuffl, f&uft. The stem ending in % 
the 2. p. sg. may be bu Wt% gcnieft. Notice the interchange of Vg in jic^cn, jog, 
geaogeit/ but ^ is silent. (See 416.) Notice also the doubling of f : faufeit/ foff, etc. 

125. m. aass. Ablaut : ?, i a it, o. 
1. Division : i a «. 

The stem ends in n + cons, (t, g, !)♦ 

Examples : binteii, knt), getuntett; fpringen, f))rang, gefrrungett* 
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Here belong : binbett# + to bind ; Hn^tn, to hire, originally and still at 
times weak, the isolated weak past part, (ebingt is a regular adjective ; 
brittgctt, to penetrate ; flnbctt, + to find ; gcUngcn, to be successful ; flingcn^ 
to be heard, resound ; rittgen, to struggle. + wring ; fi^mbmr + to skin, 
pret. fci^unb; fd^lingen^ to twine, + sling, it also has the force of the now 
lost fci^Uttben, to swallow ; f(^tt)inbcit> to disappear ; fi^wingen, + to swing ; 
(Ingcn, + to sing ; |lnfen# + to sink ; fpringcn, + to spring ; (Unfetir + to 
stink ; trinfeni +to drink ; wmbcn, + to wind ; ito'vxQtn, to force. 

2. Division : i a o* 

The stem ends in mm and nn« 

Examples: ^pimm, frann, subj. ft^Smtc and fp5nne, gefpottiten; 
fdjwlmmen, fd^wamm, fd^wamme and f(i^»5mme, gefd^njommen* 

Here belong: U^imm, + to begin; rlnneti, to flow, + run; \[mm, to 
think ; fd^wimmem + to swim ; frinnen, 4 to spin ; ficwimicn, + to win. 

3. Division : e-i a o. 

The stem ends in I, r + cons, except t)ref(!^ett* 
Examples : l^elfen (WO, ^If {WU, ^alfe), gel^olfm j J»erfen 
(wlrft), toax] (wilrfe), geworfcn^ 

Here belong: Bergen, to hide, + bury, burrow; berjleti, + to burst; 
brefd^en, + to thrash ; gelten, to be worth, pass for ; ^elfen, + to help ; f^elten, 
-f to scold ; jlerben, to die (+ starve) ; »erberBen# to spoil (intrans.) ; »er«' 
berben (weak), to corrupt ; werben, to enlist, woo ; toerben, to become, + 
worth (see 110) ; werfeni to throw (+ warp). 

126. Notice the doable preterits enbj. (See 464, 8.) Sub 2, rinnen never has 
,;rinnc," The 3. division has generally and better u, because you cannot tell „^Mfc" 
from rr^elfe'^ by ear. ^refc^en and berflen, once belonging to the next class, have 
br6;d)e — brif^e, birflc — Borjlc. 

The S. and 8. p. sg. present iud. have i instead of e. (See 403.) As to the suffix, 
Ut\itn has bu birjl, Birflefl, ev Uxfti geUen, bu gtltfl (pronounced flUfl), ex gilt; toerben, bu 
ivirfl, cr loirb; fd^lteu like gelten. 

127. IV. Class. Ablaut : &,t,t — I, ie 5 5, 5. 
The stem contains I, r, m after or before the root-vowel. 
Examples: fcredjcn (briAfl), Ixaij {ixaijt), gebroci^ett; jlel^len 
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Here belong: Brec^enr + to break; QtMtmf + to bear, bring forth; 
bcfcl^lem to oommand ; trnpft^tn, to recommend ; erf(^rcdm (cr^raf), to be 
frightened; ne|men# to take, + nim ; ^pxt^txu to speak; fle(^ett^ + to stick, 
stab ; fle^Ieiv + to steal ; tref en (txaf), to hit ; fommmr !am# gefommnu + to 
come. (See 489, 1.) 

SBefe^Ien and empfe^Ieit belonged to the UL Glass, and have doable Bnbjanctives, 
Bef5]^Ie->^efa^Ie, etc. So has fie^ten, fl5^(e — fl&^le. The nmlant in se(&ren is only 
graphic for e < ?. Those in -^I and ge^&ren have ie in 2. and 8. p. sg. present ind. : 
cm^fie^It, gedevt. The rest have i : triffflf ft)ri^fl; bu fdmrnfl, er fduimt are qoite common, 
but not ti€^;ant. 

128. V. Class. Ablaut: i, 1,1— i, it « l,h 
The stem ends in any sound but a liquid. 

1. Division: i,l — i,te fi ?,!♦ 
Example : geben (glebjl, fiibjl), gab (fliibc), gegeben* 

Here belong : cffeni + eat ; frefTcn, + eat (said of animals) ; gcbcn, + 
give ; gcncfcn, to recover ; ^t\^t^tn, to happen ; lefcn, to read ; meflTcttr + to 
measure, + mete ; fe^en, + to see ; tretcn, + to tread ; »er0cifcn# + to for- 
get ; (tt)cfcn) roaxt gc»efctt# to be, + was. 

2. Division : I, ie a e, h 

Here belong: bitten, bat, 0cbcte«f to ask, + bid; Ucgctt, ltt0, ficlcflcn, + to 
lie ; p^cn, faf , gcfclfcnr + to sit. 

The form of the 2. and 3 persons sg. of the present ind. of verbs ending in ff is -^t; 
of those in f is fl far both persons : bu, er if t, oergif t, fri|t ; bu, er Uefl. Bat genefen, bu, 
er genefl, has no ie, probably becaase genieft would have coincided with genief t < genief en, 
flenofe, u. ; bu fitjcfl may be contracted > fifefl, pronounced merely „fi3t." The participle 
of effen, viz., gegejfen, has gc- twice, because gec|fcn was contracted into gcffcn very early. 
This is now colloquial. (See F. 2838, 4415.) Notice bu trittjl, er trltt ; bu Bittefl, er 6lttct. 

129. VI. Class. Ablaut : a, 5-5 tt 5, 5. 
The stem-vowel is short before more than one consonant ; 

also in buf « 
Example: ba(lett,(b5rffl),btt!(bflle), gebaden* 

Here belong : baif en, + to bake, in N. Q. generally weak ; fa^rcii/ to ride, 
+ fare ; Qxabtn, to dig; labcn, to invite, and labcn# + load ; labcrt (strong). 
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4* to loftd, and laben (weak), to inyite, have been eonfoimded since early 
N. H. G.; they are of di^rent ori^n ; f(i^ffen (f(^uf)i to create (weak, "to 
work ") ; Wlagen, to strike, + slay ; tta^tn, to carry ; toa^^tn, to grow, + 
wax ; toaf^; + to wash ; (f!el^> fhtttb^ flanb (flitnte^ ^HvS^t), geflonbeni + to 
stand, fhtnb is still common in S. G. 

Here belonged also formerly : ^tbtn (^bjl), f^vib, gefolben, to raise, + 
heave ; f^wBren (f(^tt)6r|l), f(|tt>ur— fd^tt>or, geft^worcn, + to swear, gragcn 
(fragfl)f frug (but never gefra0en)r ** to oak" are frequently heard ; also \a%m 
(jagfl), i«8» "to chase." The forms are still frowned upon by gram- 
marians because they are " wrong," but the people use them just the 
same. 

In the 2. and 8. p. present ind. & is the mle excepting fc^affen, f^afffl, which is nnder 
the inflaence of the weak verh. Notice bu and cr tcie^fl, bu tcif^fl (pronounced mif^t). 
Isolated participles : ^imafjien, ground ; marten is now weakt ma^Utt, na^lte, ^tma^lt, 
to grind ; cr^obcn, lofty, < ei^eBen, cr^obcn. 

130. Vn. CJlass. (Characteristic is ie in the preterit, 
which is no ablaut, while the past participle always has the 
vowel of the infinitive. 

For convenience we make two groups. 
1. Division. The seeming ablaut is : fi, a ie fi, a* 

a before more than one consonant, ic = short i before -ng. 
Examples: fattgert (fdngfl), fieng, gefangen; Bratett (6rat|l, Mt), 
ixkt, gekaten. 

Here belong: Mafcn, + blow, + blare (?); brateUr to roast, fry; fatten 
(f!cl), + to fall ; fangen (rarer ftt^cn)^ to catch ; (gc^cn), gieng, gegangcti, + go, 
went, gone ; ^alteti, + to hold ; ^angcjt, + to hang ; la^tn, + to let, cause ; 
raten» to advise ; Wlaferir + to sleep. 

Umlaut is the mle in the 2. and 8. p. present ind. Notice bu tStfl, tt rit ; bu, er Wafl ; 
bu ^aitjl (pronounced „W^")f «« ^Mt ; bo Ih^e^ or bu, er lip. The umlaut in this whole 
class is late ; in later M. H. G. they have it rarely. The *'' Roles *' prefer the spelling 
i to ic, viz., ^ing, fiitfl, fling. 

131. 2. Division : an, et, o, u ie an, el, o, u^ 

Here belong : l^aucn, l^icb (b < t»), ge^aucjt, + to hew ; taufcn, licf, gclaufcn, 
to run, + leap ; ^gen, ^icg, gc^ctfcn, to call, command, + hight j flogen 
(rliep), to kick, thrust ; tufen (rief)r to call. 
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Only flo^n and generally laufen take the umlaut : hn, et f^; hn I&uffl. 

@(^eU)€it, once of tliis class, lias gone into i; n^t^U^ih" aocording to i, is some- 
times heard, but mnst still be rejected as incorrect. Of this class there are a great 
many isolated participles of yeibs that have changed conjugation, e. g.^ Befc^el^n/ 
modest (but Bei^^leben, " ordered ") ; gcfc^roten, rough-ground ; flefoljeii,+ salt ; gcf patten, 
'* split " ; sewalaen; rolled, etc. giufen, rufte, gentft is not correct. 

132* YIIL Class. Charaeteristio is o in the preterit and 
past participle, long or short according to the following con* 
sonants. 

The verbs belonging here ajre stragglers from all the other ablaut - 
series. There must be therefore a number that are still afloat ; that is, 
according to the usage of the period in which they are taken, they be- 
long to their regular class or to this. Present usage in the spoken lan- 
guage always favors — o, «.^., f(^»5reiw Wwor, gefi^moreti/ vi ; bref(i^en# 
^rof(i&» gebrofii^n/ iii ; }^lta, l^ob, fiejol&cn, vi, which have been assigned by us, 
however, to their proper classes. Sugeitr n, and tritgenr u, have sprung 
from Ucgcn and triegen under the influence of the nouns Sftgc, S^rug. They 
might be classed here ; as also Vm% n, for fitfen ; compare the noun 
fiur(*fftrfl), elector. 

133. The vowels of the present may be t, i, a, fi, 5^ 
The ablant is most frequently e o o. 

We count here: Mett {jm^ Mi), to bark, m; fed^tm (fl^tfl, fl^tV + to 
fight, IV, in; fle^ten (jli^t^ pronounced |li(^(l, flid^t), to braid, rv, in; 
^flcgeiu to carry on, undertake, v, rv, in the sense of *' to be accustomed/ 
" to care for," always weak ; wXlvx (mclft and mXtl), + to milk w ; quellcn 
(quitit), to swell, gush,in ; ft^cffen (fd^ittt archaic), generally fd^aflcn the weak 
verb, *• to resound," weak = to cause to resound, ring, in ; fd^mdjcn 
(fdjmiljjlr Wmiljt), + to melt, m ; fd^toctten (f(^»ittt)i + to swell, in ; tt>eBctt 
(tt>ebfl)# strong and weak, + to weave, V; bewtgcn (bewegffir to induce, 
weak = to move, v ; glintmettf to glow, m, 2 ; nimmm» + to climb, ni, 2 ; 
garen (ddrt)f to ferment, also weak, rv ; ertodgm (enodsfl)^ to consider ; xoaiva 
or tticgm (if ic, n), wfigjl, »iegfl, + to weigh (-wagciir toicgen, -tt)C0cn are in 
M. H. G. the same word, v) ; rdc^en (rd(^t)# + to wreak, sometimes has ro(&r 
0tTOd^eni but is generally weak, iv ; eTlof(]^m# intrans., to die out (of a flame), 
(ctlif^i erlifc^t), but trans. l@f($eni to extinguish, m ; t^emirreni to confuse, 
m, is genoraDy weak, but has an isolated participle, 9ertoonett = intricate, 
complicated; fc^^cren (f(^lcr|l, fc^icrt) + shear, rv, is sometimes weak. 
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ANOMALOUS VERBS. 
L The Preterit-Present Verbs. 

134. To this gronp belong the modal auxiliaries and tviffen* 
They are originally strong verbs, whose preterits are used as 
presents. New preterits, past participles, and infinitives were 
formed weak. The infinitives, the present plural, and the new 
strong participle have the same vowel, sometimes with an 
irregular umlaut ; Ktttten (inf.), tt)ir Bttueii, Ibnnen (past part). 
The different vowels of the present in the sg. and pL mi^, 
tviffen; the subjunct., with umlaut, ma^f ntSge; the lack of t in 
the 3. p. sg., er mag, are still traces of their strong conjugation. 
The weak preterit was formed without connecting vowel^ and 
has umlaut in the subjunctive : mbitn, mo^te, mi&tt, gemod^t* 
(See 119, 2, and 454, 3.) The strong participle in -en stands 
in the compound tenses, when an infinitive depends upon the 
auxiliary: i^ %aU fd^reiben miiffen, but i^ l^oJe Qtmu^t An im- 
perative, the meaning permitting, is made up from the 
subjunctive, e.g^ »oBe, m6ge» 

135. 1. SBiflfeii, i, to know, + to wit (wot, he wist). 

JnL Fret. ind. SabJ. Fluticiples. 

«tffe« m^c me {l^^ 

The pres. ind. inflects: ii^ mi^, tu tod^t, er »e(f , tulr toi^tn, i^r 
»lfl[(e)t, fie wijfen^ Subj. : i<S^ »ljfe, wijfefl, wijfe, etc. Imp. : toijfe, - 
tt)iffet, wiffen @le* 

2. Diirfen, m, to be permitted. 

iBt Pres. 8g. Pretind. Sob). Past part. 

Wirfett tarf burfle bfirfle |j^^^ 

Pres. ind. : barf, barfjl, tarf, tiirfen, tiirp, burfen* Subj. : bfirfe^ 
kflrfefl, bfirfe, etc. 
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3. A&nnen, m, to be able, + can. 

Inf. Free. eg. Fret. ind. Snbj. FMtpart. 

Bimen lann lonnte Bnnte i9^t<>««^ 

( Knnen 

Pres. ind. : faun, laimfl, lann, Kimen, etc. Subj. : fDnne, Bimejl, 
T6mt, etc. Imp.: timt, Utmt, Umm ®ie. 

4 9R8gett, v, iv, to be able, + may. 

Int Pres. Bg. Fret. ind. Subj. Fast part. 

Jusir like tittnm. 

6. ©oHett, IV, + shalL 

Inf. Fres. sg. Fret. ind. and snbj. Fast part. 

Pres. ind.: fo0; foDfl, foU, foQen, etc. 

This is almost entirely weak now. The vowel-difference in the prea 
has been levelled away. Comp. Eng. shall, should. 

6. 3Witjfett, VI, + must. 

Inf. Fres. sg. Fret ind. Snbj. Fast part 

mftffen mn^ mufte miigte {Sm 

Pres. ind. : muf, mufjl, mn^. Snbj.: miljfe, etc. 
This too is almost entirely weak. 

7. SBBoHctt, I, + will. 

Inf. Fres. sg. Snbj. Ind. and snbj. Fret Fast part. 

MUtn Win woHe wottte iflewoOt 

( tooQett 

Pres. ind. : »iH, wlDfl, wiD, wUm, ttJoKt, woBen, (See 472, 2.) 

n. The verbs gel^n, + to go, ^tf)n,+ to stand, t^un, 
+ to do. 
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136. 1. ®eKe)tt* 

Pres. ind. : i(i^ Qtf)t, Du fle^jl, et it% toit ge^, i^r fle^t, fie ge^n* 
Snbj.: iij Qt^t, Dtt gc^fl, er ge^e, etc. 
Imp. sg.: ge^; pL, ge^t, ge^en @ie. Part: ge^cnti. 
Pret. ind.: l^ gieng. Subj.: i^ gieitge. 
Part.: flcgangcn. According to vn ; from a stem ''gang.'' 

2. ©te^(e)ii. 

Pres. ind.: i(i^ fle^e, tu fle^jl, er fle^t, »lr |le^n, l^r jle^t, fie jle^n^ 
Subj. : iisi jle^e, Du jlel^efl, er fle^e, etc 
Imp. sg.: flel^; pi., fie^t, flel^en @ie* Part.: fle^enfc* 
Pret. ind. : Obj jlanl> (flunt)). Subj.: jlante (jlunbe)* 
Parfe.: gejlanfeen^ According to ti ; from a stem ** stand.'* 

3. Z^un. 

Prea ind. : i(!^ t^m, tn tftufi, er t^ut, tuir tftun, i^r t^ut, |le t^un. 
Subj. : ift t:|tte, t)tt t^uejl, er t^ue, »ir tl^un, i^r t^iitt, fie H^utn. 

Imp. sg.: t^u; pL, t^ut, ti^m @{e« Part.: t^uent. 

Prei ind. : iij t^, ttt t^atjl, er tl^ot, wlr t^aten, i^r t^otet, (le 
t^oten* Subj.: idft t^^Ste, fcu tl^atejl, er t^Ut, etc. 

Part,: get^an* 

The fnU f onns with e of these three verbs are not used In the indica- 
tive. The | is merely graphic, and is not pronounced, e. g,, id^ gefe is not 
ge-jcr but ge or ge'e. 

137. The compound verbs are not inflected differently from 
the simple verbs. Notice the position of the separable prefix, 
and ge- in separable compound verbs: Of [Areibe ait, fd^riefi an; 
imp. fcbrcibe (Du) an, ii) ^aU angefd^rietett, id^ werbe anfci^reibett. 
The separable prefix stands apart from the verb in the simple 
tenses (pres. and pret.), but only in main clauses; ge-, ju- stand 
between prefix and verb, angefti^rieben, angufci^reibeii. Ex.: 3<^ 
fd)reibe, fd)rie6 Un Srief ab, but ©al^rettt icife Den Sricf abfc^rieb 
(dependent clause). In inseparable compounds notice the 
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participle has no ge : id) "otx^t^t, 'ott^an^, ^a6e ))erflanten, t^ttU 
^erfle^n* (See 108, 3.) 

1. Notice a class of inseparable compounds derived from compound 
nouns. These have ge* They can be easily recognized by the chief 
stress falling on the first element: bad $rit'^flit(f, verb frii'^jlu(fen> ^xn^Mtt, 
q<tft^^d^, to breakfast ; bet 9{a'tf4lad# verb ta'Wa^tn, tatfd^lagte, geratfd^lagty 
to take council. 

138. Example of a reflexive verb, e. g., fld^ freuen, to rejoice: 
Pres. \ii freue miii, t>u frcujl Md^, cr freut f!*, tt>ir frcuen und, i^r 

frcut eud), fie frcuen fld^; i^ frcute miii, ^ak mi6i flefreut, totttt mid> 

freuen^ toer^e miij gefreut ^6m« 
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SYNTAX. 

139. F6r practical reasons we divide ike Syntax into 
Special and General Ssrntax* 

The Special treats of the function of the word, inflected or 
nninflected, in a s^itence. 

The General treats of the combination of words into a 
sentence, of the word-order, and of the combination of 
clauses into a compound sentence. 

It fs of course difflcnlt to keep these two divisions separate, as in t&et all the differ- 
ent hranches of grammar. Thus the separation of inflection and ftinction, of phonol- 
ogy and inflection, of word-formation and syntax is a violent one. The division into 
special and general syntax is the cnstom of French grammnrians, who have succeeded 
beet in f^reeing their grammatical system from the strait-jacket of Latin and Greek 
grammars. 

SPECIAL SYNTAX. 

The parts of speech are treated here in the same order as they are in the Accidence. 

Sjrntax of the Article. 

140. The use of tbe demonstrative pronoun as definite article is 
much older than that of the numeral »t{n'* as indefinite article. »»Sin" 
was used where the definite article could not stand ; hence the plural of 
eitt ^aim is still ^^mter. In O. H. G. the article is still lacking ; its use 
spread in M. H. G., so that now it is almost a necessity. 

Some General Cases of Absence of the Article. 

141. iProper names, names of materials always when pre- 
ceded by nonns expressing quantity and measure, have no 
article. Ex. : ©oetfee crre{d)te ein l^o^c« Sifter, ©(i^lttcr jlarb ijer^; 
^aftnUmiifig jung. Slei ijl weici^er aU ©olt* gtn 5)fttttt) S^cfer. 

142. No noun preceded by a genitive can take an article: 
De« Denfend gatien ifl gerrijyen (F. 1748). ler aftctt ®otter tunt 
®c»tmmel (G.). 
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143. There is no article before nouns (connected by unt, 
mut, noij or unconnected) in certain set and adverbial phrases; 
in an enumeration of objects belonging to the same class or 
genus. Ex. : ®clD unt) ®ut. ipaud unD ^of. aRit ®ott fiir ^Mq 
unl) Satcrlan^. 3n ®flu^ unD Srau^* (Binn ttnt> Serjlanc »crftcr^ 
id) fd)ier (F. 2504). !«i(]^t irt)if(i^ Ifl t>ci5 Sl^oren Sranl no* ©pcife 
(F. 301). ©on ^ mlt ®rlffcl, 3Rei^eI, gct)er f^relBen? (F. 1732). 
Ura^ne, ©rogmutter, SRutter unD ^inb in bumpfer ©tube Belfammen ftnt 
(Schwab). 3u Sifd^, aw S^tte, ipaud an ipaue, ©teitt auf ©tein, tia* 
Dflen, gen ©Alien, »on Slorbcn (but notice im Djlen, im ©iiDen, etc. 

144. All pronouns exclude the article, except fo^, manii, 
tt>cl(^, toai fiir, which allow an indefinite article after them, and 
aU{t), which allows the definite article after it; e. g. : SBa^ foil 
an t>cr ©(itinera uttt Sufi (G.). SCelc^ tin gef^flig SSoIf clft eln mt) 
au^ (id.). aSa^ ffir eln Santi^mann tijl t>u, Sager? (Sch.). 

145. An abstract noun, and any noun denoting profession, 
rank, position have no article in the predicate after neuter 
verbs; e. g. : 9)^ilofte't,ber ganj 9iatur ijl, Bringt au(^ ben 9lco))toIe'm 
gu feiner 9iatitr wlcter auriid (Le.). ^ei^e 9Ragifler; l^cife IDoctor 
gar (F. 360). (3(^) Mn ©oftot, fomme niemafe tt>iet>er (Sch.), 
Eng., I am a soldier. 

146. 1. In technical phrases some noons and adjectives used as 
such take no article : ©d^rcil&er biefc^, the writer of this ; ^U^tx, plaintiff; 
aBefagtcr; Oebad^ter; DBige^; ^olgenbcd, etc. In headings: Ucbcr SITmnitt «nt> 
SBiirbe (Sch.). Gafudlc^rc, ^lexion^lc^re. 

2. In folk-lore and folk-songs : fRotMppc^eitr Little Red Riding-hood ; 
%^x(fitn haxxU 5Wau3Ie{n pfcift. 

Article with Proper Nouns. 

147. The rule is: no article before proper nonns just as 
in English. 

1. Names of persons may take an article when the bearer is 
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well known and his name has become a common noon; to ex- 
press familiarity and intimacy, also contempt; to mark gender 
and case more clearly (this applies also to names of places 
and countries); when the author's or artist's name is used for 
his work; before names of planets, of ships^ of the characters 
of a play, of titles of books taken from a person. Ex. : Sin 
SBaf^lngton, ter SBelfe, Me Dttonen. Schiller's Tell and Wallen- 
stein, Goethe's Gotz and Lessing's M. von Bamhelm are full 
of examples of the second use (familiarity, etc.). Die Siiflc be^ 
©ofratc^. aSaf l(!^temgerl)ittant) gcwefcn, toa^ Dcta^io mix war . . . 
(Sch.). U^t fl(J^ nennen ten SCaflenflein (Sch.) (contempt). 
I:e!orient fpielte lien 9iat^an. SKein Sreunt f^at ten Sorot ijerlauft 
(painting by Corot). Der iperfule^ ifl h\6)MaL 

2. Names of countries and provinces which are not neuter 
take the definite article. Most of these are feminine and a 
few masculine, viz., compounds : t>er Srei^gau, Sfl^eingau, tier 
©untgau; also ter ^aa^ (+the Hague); ter, ta« SIfa§. Femi- 
nines in -el: tie ZMti', SBalla^ei'; in -aux tie SRoItau, tie 
®etterau; in -marf : tie 9leumarf, tie Ojhnarl; tie 2auf{^, tie 
©d)»el3, tie ^rlmm, tie Se^ante, tie 5>fala. Some neuters in -lant: 
tad Sogtlant, tag SSenttlant, tie 9ileterlante, pi. 

3. Names of oceans, lakes, straits, rivers, mountains, and 
forests always have the definite article, e. g,, tad SKlttelmeer, tie 
Djlfee, ter SSotenfee, ter Selt, ter ©unt, ter fR^tin, tie !Conau, ter 
ipara, ter ©pejfart, tie 2lfpen, ter ©dfewarjwalt. 

4. Names of the seasons, months, days of the week, of the 
streets of a city: „t)tx SBlnter l|l eln g^renmann" (Clauiius). 
3m ^anmx, te« ®onntag«, auf or In ter Salferjlrage, Im grii^llng. 

148. Appellatives have an article as in English: tie S^rane 
quldt, tie Srte l^at mi6^ toimx (F. 784). For exceptions see 
141-146. 

149. Abstract nouns have no article when they denote a 
characteristic or state of mind: 9Rut jelget au(^ ter 9RameIu(! ; 
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Oei^orfaw ifl De« 6^rifle« ©^mud (Sch.). greu^e war In Sro}a'« 
i&aUctt (id.) «rieg ifi cwlg s»lfd)ctt Sifl unt) arg»o^n (id.). But 
when they denote an act or motion they are treated as appel- 
latives. They may also take the surtide that has generalizing 
force, e. g., Der SoD ifl ^er ®fliti)en ©oft) (B.). Die SCa^l jie^t t\x 
noil frel (Sch.). Die Stnn^ ifl lang unD fura ifl utifer itbtn (F. 
658-9). Die 8otf(^aft ^8rM* wo^I, attein mix fep Der ©laufce 
(F. 765). Da« war ein ®(i^u^ ! (Sch.). 

150. Names of materials have the generalizing article, 
which denotes the whole kind or substance, or an article that 
singles out a certain kind or quantity, e. g., Der SBein erfreut 
te« 3Kettfdfeen ^erj (B.). Dad ®ote ifl foflbar* Die ©teinfo^Ie ifl 
^iftoaxi OUT traurt. Without article: Sifter ttnt> ®oto ^ait i^ tii^t 
(B.). Slut ifl gefloffen (Sch.). 2ag mir ten beflen Se^er ffieind in 
fjurem ®olDe rei^en (G.). 

151. Collective nouns take an article except when taken 
in a partitive sense: 3Bad rennt M^ Solf ? (Sch.). SBeit ta^inten 
war noc^ 5ad gugijolf (id.). SBir ^aten gufijoU unt Sleiterei (id.). 

152. All classes of nouns qtialified by an adjective, by a 
genitive, by a relative clause, etc., take an article in the singu- 
lar, excepting names of materials and nouns in the vocative, in 
the predicate or in certain adverbial phrases. The plural has 
the definite article or none. Ex. : Der Heine ®ott ter SBelt Weitt 
fletd »ott flIei(S^em ©d^Iag (F. 281). Der ®ott, t>er eifen waci^fen 
Iie§ ♦ ♦ ♦ (Amdt). Die ^auptflaDt ijon granfrei*. But (®ie) 
fpraci^eit taut »oII fio^ett @inn« ml ©efii^Ied (G.). ^aii alter SBeife. 
Sd gab fc^5nre 3^^^^" <^I^ ^^^ wnfern (Sch.). Der alte SarBaroffa 
(Uh.). 

153. The genitive preceding a noun always has the article 
except a proper name : 3^ ^^^ ^Warmor^ lafte Sian^m (Sch.). 
3nte« 2BaIt)e« SRitte (id.). Schiller's „an Ufer'd Slant)" Goethe 
would have made a compound, „Ufer«rant." Oomp. „fdttit^^ 
t&^le" and other compounds of Goethe. 
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154. The definite article stands for an Eng. possessive 
pronoun, when the possessor cannot be mistaken. There 
may or may not be a personal pronoun as object in the sen- 
tence. Ex.: Der Rcp^ t^ut mix fo »e^ (Song), ^ait i^r mix ten 
ginger blo« genommen? (Sch.). (@ie) rit^rt i^m Icife tie ©dfeulter 
(H. and D. 4, 63). See 243, 3. 

155* 1. In S. G. the definite article is always applied to members of 
the fiimily instead of the possessive pnmoons. In N. G,, as in Eng., no 
article is necessary: ®rii§' ben Skater unb SJatcrd Srftber ! (Sch.). 

2. As with proper names so names of materials and al)stract noons 
often have the definite article in the genitive and dative merely to show 
the case : bet ^H^ Saffer i»or)ie]^en. 

156. The definite article is used in German for the indefi- 
nite in Enghsh in a distributive sense : S3ntter fofiet antert^att 
3Rarf ta« 9)funt, a pound ; tiefe^ Sud) foflct 90 9>fennig(e) tie gUe; 
fiinfmal tad ^a\^t or im ^a^xt. This " a " in Eng. represents the 
preposition "on,** and is not the indefinite article. 

157. (Sin can stand in German before certain indefinite pronouns and 
neater adj. where it does not stand in Eng.: eln {eber, eln ieglid^er, efn fold^er, 
ein mand^er (better manc^ etner); ein feflcd, = a fixed sum; ein meVrered, = 
more ; eitt wcniged, = little. 3d^ fd^retl&e ndi^Htn^ ein mejrered. 

Bepetition of the Article. 

158. Before each of several nouns of different gender the 
article must be repeated if it stand at all: Vtx Soter, tie iDlutter 
tie gingen »or te« ipauptmannd ^au^ (Song). If two nouns, con- 
nected by unt, denote different persons the article should be 
repeated : Der Dniet nnt f)at^e te^ tinted toccc bet ter Saufe 
jugegen (one person). But ter Dniel nnt ter 5)at^e ♦ . ♦ (two 
persons). 

Both mles are often offended against by Luther, Goethe, and Lessing, 
and frequently in the spoken language : SBemi man ben 9)*{aler unb Did^ter mit 
einanbet »crftleld^en tt)ltt . ♦ . (Le.). 



The article before an apposition is treated as in Bngllsh. 
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SYNTAX OF THE GENDER. 

159. The grammatical gender of nonns is threefold, mas- 
culine, feminine, neater. As to Hying beings, the nouns de- 
noting males are masculine^ and those denoting females femi- 
nine. Ex. : ^er Sud^d, gome, ter gutc aRarm, Slcjfe, ^ned)t, Dd)«, 
Sod; tie &vl^, Siege, Safe, f^Sne SDlagD, tie @au, ©tute* 

1. Exceptions : nouns denoting the young of animals, dimimitives, 
and bad ^txb, bad 9Renf(^ (see 69), bad SfronetQimmo are neater. Ex. : bad 

2. Any grammatical gender is ascribed to tlie names of the species 
without regard to sex. Neuter: bad ^ftth, bad ©d^wein, bad ©c^f# bad 
9ee^. Pern. : bie S^adjrtgall, «mtife, Stent, SWaud, 9latte. Masc. : ber gif(^, 
^fe, X)ad^d# Sud^d^ 

160. Where the grammatical gender does not coincide 
with the natural, the following rules may be of service, based 
on the meanings of nouns and on their deriyation. See 159, 1. 

GeNDEB ACOORDINa TO MEAmNO. 

1. Masculine are : 

The names of the points of compass, of the winds, season^, 
months, days of the week; of mammals ^a few small ones like 
bie 9)?aud, tie 9latte excepted), most of the larger birds, most 
fish, and stones. 

Ex. : ter giort or giortcn; ©ommer; gebruar, Sluflu'H; SRontag, 
©onnabent; ter fifel, 86»e, filefant; ter ®trau§, 2ltler, ©tor(!^; ter 
^ai, 3lal, ^arpfcn (all compounds with -pfd^, of course, as ter 
2Salpf(!^, mmn^i^); ter «iefel, "tiama'nt, geltfpat. 

2. Feminine are : 

The names of most riyers, trees, plants, and flowers (in -e), 
insects, small singing birds, and nearly all denvative abstract 
nouns. 
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Ex. : tic SBefer, Dt)er, Stte } t)te etd^c, Zannt, Su4c ; Die 9leRe, 
aiofe, aiiibe, gicffcl, ^artoffcl; Me ametfe, SBanac, Siene; l>ie SladjtigaU, 
©(J^walbe, Scrdje; also tie ^ra^e, gule* Die gicfcc, Sugent), SugenD, 
Demut, %xtmUx6^Uxt, etc. 

3. Neuter are : 

The names of places and countries except those always hav- 
ing the article (see 147, 2), collective nouns (particularly those 
with ®e-); most names of materials including metals, of the 
letters of the alphabet; other parts of speech used as nouns, 
particularly adjectives not denoting persons (see 169). 

Ex. : „tad fA5tte ©panien," ,,ein Hein 5>ari«/' ta^ Solf, ipcer, ©c:^ 
birge, ©cfd^up; Dae ipolj, ^m, ©djmala, Dbfl; Had gifen, Slei, &um, 
3ittn; bad SB, g); t>ad Summcln, ^Xad SBenn mn t)ad ater/'Dad 
®ute, bad SJa^re, bad ©djbnc* 

Bbxabk.— So many rivers are feminine becanse they are compounded with -aha 
(+Lat. aqna) : SBefer and SBcrra < We8erft(h), Werraha; fcic 6alja((!^). But notice bet 
9i^in/ SDZatn. ®ie ©d^wei), Xftrlet have the article really on account of their exceptional 
gender. American rivers are masculine : ber ^ubfon, ber 9)2o^atot. 

161. Gender ACOOBDma to derivation and endinos. 

1. Masculine are : 

Most monosyllabics by ablaut, e. g., t)cr ©pru^, ©t>ro§, ©ti4, 
©djirm ; those in -cr, -kx, -net (denoting agents) ; in -cl (denot- 
ing instrument); aJlin -ling; many in -en; dissyllabics in -e 
according to the n-declension (denoting living beings) ; in -id^. 

Ex.: bcr ©d^reiber, SiinfMcr, 5)F6rtncr; ter !Ce(fcl, ^ebel, ber 5remb^ 
ling, ©unpiing, ©iiuglingj ber ©cgcn, Degen; corresponding to 
Eng. -om, Sufen, Sefcn; ber ^nabe, 25tt>e, Sote; ©anferic!^, SSBiite^ 
rid), gittic!^, 

2. Feminine are: 

Many dissyllabics (by ablaut, see 496) in -e ; abstract nouns 
in -e, mainly from adjectives ; in -ie, mostly foreign; many in 
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-tj all ig_^Ljgf^ -una, -^eit, -Mi, -f^aft; some in -tiU and 
-fd; foreign ones in -age (see 163, 5). 

Ex.: Me ®x^t, ^b^e; Die ©prac^e, ®a6e: tie 5>^Uofo))^le, ®alaiu 
terie; Die ^a% Waift, «raft; Die 3flflerel, 3uriflcrei, 3«eloDei; Die 
greunDin, Secretin ; Die DulDung, SBitmung; Die grei^eit, grbmmig^ 
teit; 3reuttDfd)aft; Die SBilDni^, gaulnid; Die Slamage, Courage. 

3. Neuter are: 

All in H^ett^ -letn ; most in -fel^-fol^ -nid, -turn ; nearly all of 
the form ®e-e or @e- without e; some in -el. 

Ex.: Da« ^iinD^cn, ^naMein; Da« !»atfcl UBerHeibfel; Dad ®(i^id^ 
fal, 2abfa(; Dad ©eDftci^tnid, Sermad^tnidj Dad Sbnigtum, S^rijlentum 
(only two masc, Der Seic^tttm and S^i^iw); ^^^ ©eplDc, ®emalDe; 
Dad ©etilD, ®ef(i^i(f ; Dad SiinDel, ®e|lttDel, and the S. G. diminu- 
tives ta€ SftinDcl, Siitcl, etc. 

On the whole the gender of nonns has changed very little in the history of the lan- 
guage. Ex. of changes are: bte @itte < O. H. O. der situ, already M. H. O. sometimes 
diu sUe. <Z)ie S3luiite was O. H. G. both masc. and fern. <Z)ie ^a^ne was O. H. G. der 
fano. 

162. The following groups of nouns have varying genders, 
though some are of the same origin and have the same mean- 
ing. They should be fully treated in the dictionary, to which 
the student is referred. Only a few examples are given in 
each group. 

lit group. The same form and meaning, but doable gender (m. and 
n.) ; Der and bad ^tttx, 3:^ermome'ter/ S3arom('terf fdtxti^, (B^xtdtn, deug/ etc. 

2d group. Double gender (m. and f.) with varying forms, bat the 
same meaning and origin : bcr ©(^urj — Die ©d^iirje; ber 3:rupp — Die Zxwppt; 
Der Duett — Die Duette ; Der ©palt — Die <Sj)alte. 

Sd group. Double gender, the same form in ag. and pi. if the plural 
be formed of both genders, but of different meaning and sometimes of 
different origin (the latter with *). 
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GENDEB OF FOREIGN WORDS. 



59 



All adjectives : ber ®ttte# + the good man ; hit &Vitt, + the good 
woman ; pL bie ®utm» 



b(T ^eU)e# heathen 


bit ^eibef heath 


pi. bie ^eiben 


♦ber SBuHe, buU 


bie fdnUt (document) 


bie Mullen 


ber (£r^e, heir 


bad dixit, inheritance 


bie (£r6ett 


bcr SJcrblcnfl/ earnings 


bad 2Jetbiett|l» desert, merit 


bie SJerblenjlc 


*ber ®eifel, hostage 


bie ©eigel/ scourge 


bie Oeigeln 

-feln 
bie SWelTer 


*ber SWejfer, measurer 


bad SWclfer, knife 



There are perhaps forty in all. 

^h group. Double gender, double l)lural, but different meaning and 
sometimes different origin (the latter marked *). Perhaps a dozen or 
more. 



ber a3anb/ volume 
*ber SWarfd^r march 

ber ©c^ilb, shield 
♦ber St^or, fool 



pi. SBanbe 
!Warf(^e 
<3(^ilbe 
S^oren 



bad a3anb/ ribbon pi. a3^nber 
bie SWarf(^, marsh 2Warf(^cn 

bad Sd^ilb, sign-boaid 0(^ilber 

ta^ X^ox, gate Z^oxt 



Gender of FOREiaK words. 

163. Foreign words retam generally the original gender : 
Me f)ein < L. poem, later pSna ; bad ^lofler < L. daustrum ; 
ber ^erfer < L. carcer{em). 

Many have changed gender for various reasons. They were 
folly Germanized and followed German models according to 
ending or meaning, or they followed French (Eomance) rules. 
Some changes are difficult to account for. 

1. Examples of neuter nouns that l>ecame masculine, masculines that be- 
came neuter, and feminines that became neuter : bet $ala'fl» < palatium; 
ber SBalfanir < baUamum ; ber ^anttl, < manteUum ; ber 8)reidf < pr^- 
tium ; ber 8)unft» < punctum. Neuter nouns in -at : bad ^onfula'tf < con- 
tulatui ; bad ^ortna't/ farmaium or -^U9; bad IRied/ < V. L. riama (f.) ; bad 
^xtVii, < erue(em) (f ). 

2. Examples of nouns that have changed gender in analogy with Ger- 
man words similar in meaning and ending : ber Biegelr < tegtila ; ber 
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SWarmor, marmor, n., on account of t>cr ©tcin (see 160. 1) ; ber i(6rpcr, < 
eorpttSy n. ; bcr ^aW^>tx, < cadaver, n., on account of bcr S^txb, ber Ccid^* 
mm, and the many masculines in -cr; bie flummtt, < numerus, since ble 
Qa^, (guropar @parta, Sltl^nr Zxo'ia, now all neuter (see 160, 3). 

8. Noims in -^rium, -orium, -erium, -are, became all masculine in 
analogy with H. Q. words in -ix, < cere < art : ber Sllta'r, < altare ; ber 
SttUtx, < ceUarium; ber Dfalter, < psaUerium; ber ffiei^er, < O. H. G. 
vdwdri < vivarium ; ber 9)iafhr, < It. piasira, f., < V. L. pUutrum. 

4. Neuter nouns, whose plural ended in -a in Gr. or L., became 
feminine in German from analogy with feminines in -e# < d, and also 
through Romance influence : bie Sibelf < hiJbUon, V. L. Wilia ; bie Drgelr 
< organum, -«; bie 9>|TUttbe, < V. L. provenda (pi.) ; bie ©tubie, < 
Btudium ; bie 9)ramie, < prcBmivm, 

5. Words in -a'^t, masculine and feminine in French, are all feminine 
in G., e. g., bie ^d^d'^t, bie ©lama'ge, bie Soura'ge, etc. 2)ie Sd^rift, < «cri^ 
tW7», bie 9)ad^t» < poc^t/w, are due to analogy with G. nouns in -4, viz.. 
bie i^frad^tr @id^t# ^d^i^t, SRad^t^ etc 

Gender op compound nouns. 

164. Oomponnd nouns have the gender of the last nonn : 

ter Sirnbaum, bie ^au^t^r, tad ^BijiXltx^au^, bad graucnaimmer 
(lady). 

Exceptions : a. Many compounds with -mut x ble t>tmvi\, bie SBe^mutf 
ble Sanftmut; but ber ^od^mut, ber ^reimut/ etc They are, however, only 
seeming exceptions, -mut going back to compounds with O. H. G. and 
M H. G. -muoty m., and -muotiy f. This has given rise to the double 
gender of the same noun: 0. H. G. hShmuoti, f. only, but M. H. G. 
TiochmUete, Twchmuot, f., and hoehmuot, m. ; bie ^emut# < M. H. G. 
diemHetey diemuot, always feminine: ber 5tleinmutf bie ^xmut, bie QJrogmut; 
also bcr QJrogmut; always ber ^oc^mut* For Strimttf which is no compound 
with -mut, see 511, 2, a. 

h, <DtT ^fc^eu seems an exception, because bie @d^eu is old and more 
common than ber ©(^eu. 

c. Names of cities and places are neuter even if ending in nouns of 
different gender : bad fc^iJne |)ambur9, Ciineburg/ Stnnaberg, etc ; but bie SBart* 
burg, ^errenburg, because these are castles, = JBurgen, f., and not towns. 
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d. Dcr SKtttt»0(5 (©od^c, f.) appears by the side of the legitimate t>ie 
9Ritt»od^, already in M. H. G. It has followed the other days of the 
week, which are all masculine. (See 160, 1), 

e. Die Sintwort had double gender in O. H. Q., but the neuter waa 
more common. Luther has still bie and bod Stttmort. 

CONCOBD OF GENDERS. 

165. This subject can be best treated under the bead of 
concords as between noun and adjective, noun and pronoun, 
subject and predicate. The general rule that adjectives and 
pronouns take the grammatical gender of the noun to which 
they refer is only set aside when the grammatical gender does 
not coincide with the sex. In that case the pronoun or adjec- 
tive can take the natural gender. 

166. SWdbd^cn, TO^blctn, ©clB, ^raulein admit of this co;istruction ac- 
cording to the sense, most commonly ; not so, ^inb, graucnjimmer, SWarai" 
Icin, ©iJl^nleiiif and the other diminutives : Unb fd^nttt war i^re Spur uerlorett/ 
foBalb bad sWab(^cn 9(6f(i^icb nal^m (Sch.). Scned 5Wdb(^m \^% ba« ucrtrtcBcnc, 
bte btt gettja^lt l^ajl (H. and D., IV. 210). 2)u gcBencbctete unter bcit fficiBcrn (B.). 
©ie ungliitflid^crf ©ie ungliidlid^c, you unhappy man, woman. The adjective 
therefore also agrees with the sex. 

fjrdulcin and the diminutives of names of females have nW'* sometimes 
in colloquial language : bie ^raulein, bic ©crtic'd^ctir bic 2)ort(!^ctt (Dorothy). 
But irS^re ^raulcin Xo^tcr" is quite common and correct : Sl^rc 8rdulein 
2:oci^tcr . . ♦ »ar audgelajfm (unrestrained) (G.). 

167. Names in the predicate, not capable of forming a feminine from 
a masculine, like gc^rertn < Se^rcr, SJorflcl^crtn < S5orflc^cr, of course retain 
the grammatical gender, no matter what the sex of the subject : @ic 
tt>arb ♦ ♦ ♦ glcld^ mit Befonbercr SITt^tung aid ®a|l be^anbclt (G.). But even pre- 
dicate nouns capable of forming a feminine by suffix if used in the ab- 
stract sense, and not the personal, form an exception, e. ^., $err, 5Wci|lcr fein 
or »erbctt# '* to be or become master of." Deim idj Mn euer 5t5ttt9 (Sch). 
®ie »ar ber ©crhec^cr (id.). 

168. The neuter pronouns (ed, jiebed, bad, afled, etc.) may refer 
to a masc. or fern, noun, even to the plural and to a masc. and 
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fem. noun together : ®le fcmmen ^cttwr tin 2Bel6 ba, tin 9Jlann 
^ . . lai retft nun,e« tt>itt flA erge^en fogteld^, Me ^n^el gur Stuntc, 
= they stretch their bones for the dance, eager to enjoy them- 
selves (in Goethe's ^Jotentanj"). Mt^ rennet, rettet, jliic^tet (Sch.). 
!E)a mag ^enn ©djmerj un^ ®enug, ©elingen «n^ SSerDru^ mit einanter 
mi^itln wit ed fann (F. 1756-8). ©tiUfAmeiflenti gotten jle (three 
persons) au, innem ie^ed in fi^ fettfl inxMh^xit (G.). 

169. When adjectiyes are used substantively, the mascu- 
line and feminine denote sex, the neuter an abstract noun or 
thing : Der ®ute, tie ®ute, the good man, woman; tad ®ute, the 
good (abstract). Xemm* ^eraJ, o ^o&e ©d^one, unb »erlap ttin 
jiotsed S^tog (Sch.). Du l^ajl ^txxli6!it^ ^ottbrat^ (id.), Da« S5fe, 
ta^ id^ ni(!^t wtO, tiad t^ue id) (B.). 



SYNTAX OF SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

170. Names, of persons and materials can take a plural 
only when they denote several persons, species^ or kinds, viz., 
tie ipeinridse, tie Scrt^ad, tie £)Ie (the various kinds of oil), tic 
®rafer, tie gette, tie ©alje. 

171. Abstract nouns do not as a rule admit of a plural, 
but as in English the plurals of such nouns were once 
quite common, viz., SKinne, ®nate, SConne, ipult, S^re^ Some 
of these plurals are left in certain phrases: in S^ren, pi Sbren; 
»on ®otted ©naten ; gu SAulten fommen laflfen, to be guilty of; 
S». ®naten ; tie iperrfc^aften. Compare EDg. thanks, loves (in 
Shakspere), favors, regards. 

172. To the eg. -mam in oomposition corresponds often AmU, pi. 
only, wliich in sense really corresponds to 5WenW# 3Kcnf(^cn, without regard 
to sex. Examples : (Stclmann — Cbcllcuter gentry ; Cantmann, peasant, — 
Santlcutc, country folk : dif^mam, married man, — (E^eleutc, married people ; 
but the pi S^cmdnncr means " married men " ; gw^rmann — %u^xUutt, driv- 
ers, carters ; ^Joufmann — ^JauflcutCr merchants, etc. But Sicbermann, hon- 
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est man ; (Sf^ntmam, man of honor ; ^taat^mam, and a few more, form 
only the regular plural in -cr. 

173. For certain nouns which form no plaral, plural compounds are 
used, some of which have also a singular. — E.g. : . 



bad Sfeucr 


bie ii^wcrdbrunlle 


ber Sob 


blc Sobedfdtte 


bcr fRat 


blc fRam&^t 


ber !Dan! 


bie Vaniia^m^m 



174. Nouns only used in the plural are : 

a. Diseases : Slattern, 5Wafern, fRoteln. 

b. Certain dates: Dflent, ^fittdflen, SBei^nad^ten, Serien, Saflen, in SBod^en 
= in childbed. 

c. Names of relationship : (gltern; ©elbritber^ brothers, as ®e6rfiber Q^ximm, 
the brothers Grimm, but generally only in the names of firms ; (5)efd^n)i|ler, 
brothers and sisters, rarely in the sg. = brother and sister ; other nouns 
as Ocfllbe, 3infen, aSrieffci^aftenr Cinfiinfte, etc. 

175. Masc. and neuter notms denoting quantity, weight, 
extent, preceded by numerals, stand in the singular, but fern, 
nouns (except 9Karf) in the plural as in Eng., e.g., 6 ®lad Sier, 
10 ga^ SCeln; „an bie treimal lunberttaufenb SSlam" (Song of Prince 
Eugene), 5 gu§ ticf, 3 9Rarf 70 5)fennig(e), 70 x 7 = ftebcnalg 
mal jleten mat (B.). Feminines : 3 aWellen breit, 10 glafd^en |)ort^ 
min, 12 ©tunnen* The coins, bad ^a^x, ber 9Ronat, ©(J^ritt gener- 
ally stand in the plural, e. g., 50 3^fennige madjen 5 ©rofd^en, 
3 i>nUtm, 20 ©^rltte lattg; yet also sing., „90 3a^r— gcH* pxm 
Sobe"; 7 aBottat(e) alt; but gebn SKarf. 

176. In older German the plural was used in all genders just as in 
Enpr. That the singular was ever used came from the analogy of masc. 
nouns and ** diu marc " with the neuter nouns, in all of which sing, and 
pi. would not be distinguished. See 431, 2. The fem. of the n-declen- 
sion never followed this analogy. For SWann see 59. Compare the Eng. 
" a ten-year-old boy/* now colloquial. " Year '* is an old plural just like 
3a^r. In the D. pi. the coins, etc., in 175 almost always have en» 

177. Notice the use of the singular in Qerman for English plural in 
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8uch phrases as : utttcr bem tjicrtcn unb plnften ®rabe nSrblic^er Srclte (Hu.) ; 
ber erjlc unb ber fiinftc SJerd tt)urbe(n) scfungen; bie brel ©(^uler muffcn jur ©trafe 
bie ^anb auf ben SWunb Icgen; »icle Jaben bad Ceben ^nUxttu many lives were 
lost or many lost their lives. 



SYNTAX OF THE CASES. 

NOMINATIVB. 

178. The nominatiye is the case of the subject and of 
direct address: SKeiti greunt, tie ^dtm ber SSergangen^elt flnD und 
eitt Sttd^ mit fleben ©iegeln (F. 576-6). 9«it eudj, ipm Doctor, ju 
fpajieren ifl e^ren^ofl uv^ ifl ©etoinn (F. 941). Absolute N. 297. 

179. Neuter verbs and verbs in the passive voice which 
govern two accusatives in the active, are construed with a 
predicate nominative. See 270. 

Such are : 1. Seittr »«rbcn, bleiben, bflnfen, fd^eineitr l^cigcn (to be called), 
geltctt, wad^fcjtf fterbeitr etc.: Ded ^vmmtU Sii^ungcn ftnb immcr blc bcjlcn (Le.). 
5incr Sob »irb ncucd ScBcn (He.). (£r wirb cin groicr 9)rinj bid an fcin Cnbe 
fi^eincn (Sch.). 2)ad attcin ma^t fd^oti ben ©eifenr ber ftd^ jcber biinft ju fein(Lie.). 
These verbs denote a state or transition. Preceded by aU the construc- 
tion may be called an apposition : Slttcin cr jlarb aU e^rijl (F. 2953). ^^ 
fomme aid Ocfanbtcr bed ®cri(%td (Sch.). ©r gilt aid ein reid^er ?Wann, = He 
passes for . . . 

2. Verbs of calling, thinking, making, choosing, scolding, viz., 
gcnannt, gcbad^t, angcfc^cn, gcmad^tr bctrad^tct, ^m&Wt ficfci^oltcn werbcn^ and 
others: ©il^elm ton Dranicn wirb ber S^mi^ix gcnannt, SBil^clm ton bet 
Slormanbie, ber Srobercr. (£r »arb ein Dieb gefid^olten, aid ein Saugenidj^td 
bettai^tet. 3(% barf mid^ nidjt bed OliidEed Siebling fi^elten (K5mer). 

Genitive. 

180. The genitive is used chiefly as the complement of 
nouns and adjectives, but also of the verb (object). The gen- 
itive with nouns expresses the most varied relations. The 
principal ones are briefly given and illustrated below. Ger- 
man does not differ from other languages. 
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1. G. of origin y cause, authorship, relationship: !Dad ©Uttber ijl bed 
Olaubmd Ucbftcd ^inb (F. 766). ©oct^ed gaufl. Die gfrudj^te bed Saumed. 

2. Subjective G.: Die Ciebe ®otte«, welc^e l^ii^^er ifl benn aUt SJernunft (B.). 
Der Oefang ber SJogeU Dad ifl ber i^ampf ber 9)ferbe unb Sif(^e (Hu.). 

8. Objective G.: Det Stnblidf blefer Oegenb (Hu.). Die Crflnbung ber 93u*- 
brutferhmjl. 

The personal pronoun is rarely found in this construction. Instead ol 
i»bie Siebe feiner« stands bie Siebe ju i^m, ge^en i^tt» 

4. Possessive G. : Ded gatumd miflc^tbttre ^anb (Sch.). Der (SJarten bed 
J^oniQd. Dod^ beffer ijl'd, i^r fallt in ®otted |)anb aid in (bie) bet 3KenWett (Sch.), 
Sometimes the possessive pronoun is put after the G. in colloquial Ian. 
guage. Lessing has it several times: TiOii f(^ien ber alten Strrtjien i^i 
(Sefc^mad nid^t ju fetn (Le.). See 242, 2. 

6. G, ofqualUyox characteristic: Der Simgling eblen ©epi^Icd (H. and 
D., IV. 66). 

This G. and the preceding stand also in the predicate after neutei 
verbs: ©ellg finbr bie reined ^erjend jlnb (B.). (giner SJJeittung fein; bed Xobed 
fein. (£in fold&er SBajferflanb war alfo tined Stlterd mit ben rojen Detthnalern 
menfi^lid^en ihmflfleiged (Hu.). 

6. Appo9Uive or specifying G*: Der Seller bed Slrgttjo^nd; bad Sajler bet 
Xrunffuc^t; bie ©iinbe ber Uttbanf6atfeit. i^atl er^ielt ben SSeinamen bed Orogen. 

This G. and that of characteristic are frequently supplanted by i>on + 
Dative : Cine Cid^e ton ^o^em fitter wutbe »om ©U^e getroffcn. Dieb »on (einem) 
©ebienten; Seufel »on ®ei6e (Le.). See Prepositions, 303, 15. 

7. PartUite G., dependent upon nouns of quantity, weight, measure ; 
with numerals, various pronouns ; comparative and superlative. Ex. : 
X^ut nid^td (= no matter). (£r (ber !Wantel) ^t bet Slropfen mtf^x (Le.). film ber 
SBefAetben^cit gcnug (id.). Dcm rei(^te fte bet ®aben bcfhr bet Slumen alletfd^onfle 
bar (Sch.). giinf unferd Drbend waren fd^on . ♦ . bed fii^nen SKuted Dpfcr 
n>otben (id.). 2af|l mit ben beflen aScdbet SBeind in mm ®olbe tetd^en (G.). Du 
fc^lugil bid^ butd^ mit ^unbert ac^tjig fWann burd^ i^rcr Jaufenb (Sch.). Unfet einet 
fann i!d^ bad nid^t leiflenr = " One like (of) us cannot afford that." 

181. In the spoken language and also in the classics (excepting 
poetry) this partitive G. has passed into mere apposition ; especially 
after nouns of weight, measure ; after numerals ; after nid^td, nid^t, and 
the indefinite pronouns. Ex. : (Sin 9>funb 3:^ce ; brci (Sc^effcl 5?orn. Stwad 
©(W«ed, nic^td S36fed, uiel ®uted are no longer felt as genitives. The adjec- 
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tive used afl noun is governed independently of the pronoun or nomeral. 
Ex. : 3cigt bad ^erfdlfd^te fdlatt nlc^t, man xooUt ju nit^W ©utem und »erMnbcn ? 
(Sch.). !Da« farmte ju etwad ©dj^retfUc^em fit^ren (id.). From Luther to Lessing 
this G. is still quite frequent, and it still remains in certain phrases, e. g., 
^tcr ijl mcined aSlcibend nid^tr " I cannot stay here." SJicl Sluf^cbcnd ma^tn, 
** to make much ado." SBcnn id^ mit ^Wcnfd^en* unb mit Ctt^cljunficn rebete unb 
^iit ber Sicbe nii^t ♦ . ♦ (B.), literally "and had nought of charity." It is 
supplanted hy »on# o\x^, unter + D. See Prepositions, 803. 2Ber »on und, 
Utttcr und ? 

Genitive Dependent upon Adjectives. 

182. It stands after adjectives denoting possession and 
interest or lack and want; fulness or emptiness; knowledge or 
ignorance; desire or disgust; guilt or innocence; e. g., fS^ig, 
*^ab]^aft, flc^er, telt^aftig, unfa^ig; bar, *Iod; *»on, *fatt, leer, quitt, 
»ertuflig; funDig, *ge»a^r, unfuntlg; *mute, bcgierig; fdjulblg, letig, 
etc. Ex.: De« lattgen ipaberd mtoe (Bu.). Ded Sei6e« bi|l tu letig 
(id.). Ded ®ert4t« fAuItlg (B.). (^pengfle) Jegtertg De« Stalled (H. 
and D., VI. 313). ®ic fln^ »olI fflgen 2Beltt« (B.). Du blfl ed bod^ 
Sufrleten, SRitter? (Le.). 

183. The adjectives marked * and others not given admit also of 
the accusative. In the last illustration ,rCd« was felt as A., and therefore 
M^** is much more common. See Pronouns, 100, 3. E. g., 3(^ Mn ba^ 
fattr miibCr "I have enough of it/' " am tired of it" 

The prepositions nad^, »on, etc., + D. frequently supplant the geni- 
tive, e.g,, irbegterig m^ bem ^BMi" would be commoner ; voU, rein fein 9on 
ettt>ad. 

Genitive after Verbs. 

184. It may stand as nearer object, as remoter object, and 
adverbially. 

As direct object after verbs with meanings similar to the 
adjectives in 182; also ac^ten, marten, l^arren, fpotten, ladjen, fci^onen 
geniepen, flerfcen, J>flegen, benfen, sjergeffen, lo^nen, ^erfe^len, braud^en, 
and others. 
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Ex. : !Dad aJcrgigmcimtid^t. 3d^ bcnfe bdn (G.)- ^«n0Wd f!crto. 2)a« lo^^nt 
Pc^ bcr 5Wu^c nici^t, = It is not worth the trouble. (£d f!nt) ni(!^t atte frei bie 
i^rcr i^ctten fpotten (Le.). ©ebrauc^t bcr 3eitr pe 0C*t fo fi^nca »on ^inncn (F. 1908). 

185. After verbs governing an A. of the person the G. of 
the thing stands as remoter object, such as judicial verbs, those 
with privative meaning, verbs of emotion; after many reflexive 
verbs with meanings similar to the adjectives iu 182, e.g,, gei^en, 
^erHagett^frcifpred^en, bcfc^uteigen, berauben, entlaben, entlaffen, entbinben, 
iiberbeben, »erjl(^ent, bete^rett, ma^nctt, and others ; |Id) freuen, beble^ 
nen, crinnem, fd^amen, befleif en, ttmiftn, jid) wel^rcn. 

Ex. : (£ntla(ft mi^ metncr ^^nttvpxoU, idj will mdi curcr wiebcrum entlafTen 
(La). 2Ber faitn mxd^ einer ©iinbc jci^cn ? (B.). Scmanb bed Sanbcd tcmcifcn ; 
eincd SJerbrcd^cna anfla^ciir ubcrfu^rcnr etc. ©ntWIagc bid^ allcr fd^warjen ©ebanfcn 
(Le.). !Du barffl bi(^ bcincr 9Babl nx^t f(^dmcn (Sch.). But many of these gen- 
itives are supplanted by auf, iiber + A., and by A. alone. 

186. Certain impersonal verbs expressing feelings, which 
are construed with the A. of the person feeling and with the 
G. of the cause and object of the feeling. 

Ex. : (£d cfclt ml^, ed xmt, nHxmt, jammcrtr tcrbrtcgt mid^ ; cd lo^nt jlc^. 
<Darob erbamt ben ^irten M alten l^oben |)crrn (Uh.). Unb ha er ba« SJolf fai^c, 
jammerte ibn belfelbigen (B.). But the nominative supplants here the A. of 
the person, and the A. the G. in the spoken language as a rule; Ht^** was 
again felt as A. See 183. Ex.: !Dttd fiereut midj, bauert mid^. !Der ©ered^te 
etbarmt jld^ fnned SJie^ed (B.). 

Adverbial Oenitive. 

187. It expresses place, time, manner, and other adverbial 
relations. 

Ex.: Place: Un!er ^anb, re(^ter |)attb, aller Drten# "everywhere." 3$ 
mJ^tt (it is not likely that . . .) biefe^ ©eged fobalb ni(^t wieber fommen (Le.). 
Time : biefer Xa^t, bed Slbenbd, irbed SKorgend in ber %xn%'* 
Manner: trorfnen Sfuged, dry-shod ; j!ebenben f5u§e3, immediately ; ver" 
nfinftiger SBeifer reasonably. <Sie famcn un»em(^teter <Sad^e ^uxM, they re- 
turned without having accomplished their object. 
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A large number of these genitives have passed into adverbs, e. g., flug^, 
For genitive after Prepositions, see 802. 

Oenitiye in ExclamaticHii. 

188. Interjections are followed by a genitive only when it 
denotes the cause or occasion of the exclamation. SSo^l and 
tt)e^(e) have often a dative of the person and a genitive of canse 
or origin: D l)e^ granjofen, ter fclnen 35crflant, biefed 3U iiBerlegen, 
lein ipera ticfed au fii^len ge^aSt ^ot (Le.). D te« OlMlc^en, bem e« 
»erg&nttt ifl, ei n e ?ufl mit eu4 gu atmcn (Sch.). 

Dative. 

189. It is the case of the indirect object^ less remote than 
the genitive. The nearer object can also stand in the dative, 
but is more remot.e than the nearer object (the direct one) in 
the accusative. 

190. The dative stands as nearer object after intransitive 
verbs denoting: 1, approach and removal, similarity and dis- 
similarity; 2, pleasure and displeasure; 3, advantage and dis- 
advEtntage; 4, command and obedience; 5, yielding and re- 
sistance ; 6, belonging to, agreement, trust, etc. A large 
number of these verbs are compounds, viz., those with ent-, 
ux-f ab-, an-, auf-, 6ei-, tin-, ml«-, nad^, »or-, i)oran-, luiter- 
ju-, and those with noun, adjective, or adverb: lei^ i^nn, w\>\^ 
njoKctt, fauer »ert>en, guftattcn fommett, »ei« madjen, ju teil luertien, tad 
SCort reten, "to defend," etc. 1, na^ett, nac^gel^en, iegegnen, 
gleic^en, al^neln, gufefcen, cntfpreiJ^en, fel^len, cntgeben, nadjfle^en; 2, 
gefaflen, tianfen, genitgen, bc^agen, ^ultigen, mi^faUcn, ft^meidbeln, laffcn 
(to look), tro^cn, groUen, fludjen ; 3, ^elfen, nii^en, Wntn, beifle^en, 
frommen, we^ren, fci^aten; 4, gcHeten, befe^ten, borett, ge^or(!^en, folgett ; 
5, weid^en, ttjiflfa^ren, n)lt)er|lc^en, miterflreben, tro^en ; 6, antworten, 
cmietem, get)5ren, elgnen, beijllmmcn, gureten, traucn, glaubcn, »er^ 
trauen. 
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Ex. : 2)ed fie^end nngemif^e %xtnU tparb feinent SitxUM^tn sn trU (Sch.). 
©ttajlofc grei^ ft>ri(|t ben ©ittcn ^of)n (id.). !£)« rcbep i^m bad aSort, anPatt 
i^tt anjufiagett (id.). Dae ©te^ toirb i^>m fauer, It is hard work for him to 
stand. 1. Du 0lei(^|l bem ©eifl, ben bu besreift^ ni(!^t mir (F. 51^). !£)ad jwindfl 
bu i^r (ber ^atux) ntc^t ab mil |>ebeln unb mit ©d^ronben (F. 675). 2. (£tnem 
SBirte Id^t nt^t§ ubler aU 9{eudierbe (Le.), Nothing looks wofse in a host than 
curiositj. So flu(^^ i^ oUemr vm^ He ©eele mit £o(f^ unb ®au!eltt)erf umfpannt 
(F. 158'Qu t>n I8anbi)03t grottte bem Sett* 3. (©ie) »eirct ben ^naben, she 
restrains the boys (Sch.). 2)er ^nappe folgt bem SRitter. ®ott ^ilft bcnen, bie 
fld^ felber ^elfen* 4. ©ott id^ ge^ord^en ienem Drang ? (F. 631). Du folgjl mir 
bo* bttlb nac^ (Sch.). Oeborjl bu bir ? (id.). 5. Unb bie ®e6Ube ber S«a*t n)ci(i^en 
bem tagenben Stc^t (id.). SBo^l weigt bu, ba§ i(^ beincm 3orn nid^t tro^e (id.). 6. 
Sraue, fd^aue »em. 2Bem eignet ®ott (Le.), To whom does God belong, = 
Who possesses him exclusively? Compound verbs: 3d^ ^6e btr nid^t 
nad^geflettt (F. 1426). Se^r gem fle^t ^axM bem 3Rini'j!er naci^ (Sch.). Die 
i^finigin fa^ bem ^ampfe ju (id.). 

191. After transitive verbs the indirect object stands in 
the dative and the direct in the accusative (see 198) : Ser^iide 
mir bad ttjogenbe ©etrange (F. 61). Dad 2Kenf(j^enre^, bad i^m 
5Ratur ^erg^nnt (F. 136). 

192. A dative stiU farther removed from the verb is the 
ethical dative, or dative of interest (on the part of the speaker 
or hearer). It is generally a personal pronoun. 

Ex.: ®e^t mir, nid^td welter bawn (Sch.), **Gk), I tell you, no more of 
that." SWir m i?lebe, for love of me. 3^m ju (g^ren. (Sie) flnb bir gar 
lotfere, lei^te ©efetten (Sch.). Die U^r WWfit feinem ©Wtfli^en (id.). 

193. After impersonal verbs: ed a^nt, MUU, thlt, gel^t, fel^lt, 
3ebd(%t, ed grant, graufet, gelingt, Ilegt (mir) an ettrad, fommt (mir auf 
^troa^) an, fd^aubert, fd^wlitbelt, trSitmt, giemt, and many verbs in 
190 can be counted here : Vtm Sater graufet^d (G.). Sd Ilegt 
mir »iel baran, I care much for it. Dem ^alfer warb^d fauer 6et 
W wnt) Ui RalU (Bu.). 

Dative after Adjectives 

194. These have meanings similar to the verbs in 190, 
e, g.y aitgene^m, a^nlldj, elgen, feinb, folgfam, blenjlbar, gnablg, ^ote, 
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ttad)teilig, »ertunten, ivAtailiij. Ex.: Va^ jle^t i^m S^nlid^, = 
that's like him. ?l«c^ war tier 3lnfang i^ren SCiinfd^en l^ol^ (Sch.), 
!Eie meljlen ftnt mir jugertan (id.), "devoted." 

195. Substitution of preposition + case, both after verbs 
and adjectives. 

Sffir^ auf, an, gegeiu itber + aocusative, mit and ^on + datdve may replace 
the dative : 3($ lihrne auf bid^r i(i^ glauk an bi(^r t^ertraue auf i^n; bin freunblidb 
gegen bie ^rmen. ^er ^njug (suit) if! fe^r paffenb fitr bid^^ etc. 

196. Verbs mth unsettled constructions. 

With a number of verbs usage is either unsettled or the classics still 
show two cases, while the spoken language has settled upon one, e. g,, 
now only e6 bauc^t mir, but cd biinft mid^, classics have D. or A. after either, 
©laubcn with D. only, or an 4- A.; but F. 8438: 3(% glaub' i^n (®ott) nic^t. 
(£d cfcU mir and mid^. !Wan bcja^lt ben ^md^t (person), bad Srot (thing), bem 
SfidEer bad Srot. 3(^ rufc bir, I call out to you ; i^ rufc bic^, I call you, etc. 

197. The few reflexive verbs after which the reflexive pro- 
noun stands in the dative are really transitive verbs, and the 
pronoun is the indirect object: Sr biltet fld^ etwad ein, " he imag- 
ines something," "is conceited." 3* ^(^^ ntir fc^meid^eln (Le.); 
but see 190, sub 2: 3<^ ^^nf^ wir tie ©ad^e fo. 

Accusative. 

198. The accusative is the case of the direct object after 
transitive verbs, including many inseparable compounds of 
intransitive verbs with be-, tnt-, er-, »er-, ger-, turd^, l^inter-, 
liber-, uttter- urn- »oC(-, mleDer-; such as befa^ren, befolgen, be^ 
feud^ten, enttraften, entfdbeiDen, erfai^ren, erftnben, ^ertat^en, »ertrelben, 
jerflreuen, turd^fe'geln, Mnterge'^en; iiberfe'^en, umge'ben, i)oIIbri'ngen, 
ttJleberl^o'Iew. 

Ex.: ^^x fc^t cinen Wlam wie anbcre mcl^r (F. 1874). ©erad^te nut ©cnranft 
unb SBiffenfd&aft (F. 1851). ^ie m^tn ^aben mid^ »crtricben (Folk-song). (£oo! 
f^at bie 9Belt umfcgcU. S. Sailor ^at ben ^avi^ itberfc|t. 

199. Two accusatives may stand, one of the person and 
one of the thing, after verbs meaning to ask for, to inquire, 
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teach^ to cause to do a thing or have a thing done, and simi- 
lar ones, e.g.y fragen, le^ren, laflfeit, fcitteit. Ex.: SBer Icl^rte Mc^ 
tiefe gcttjaltigen SSBortc ? (Le.) Se^re mic^ t^un nadfe teinem SSo^t 
gefadctt (B.) (t^un = second ace). SBoHen @le ben Slrjt nic^t 
fommen laffen ? 

1. After fragctt/ bitten^ iil&errcbctt, kreben, the two accusatives stand, as a 
rule, only when the accusative of the thing is a neuter pronoun, e, g., ic^ 
bittc, frage bi<3& ettoad, nid^td, »iel. If the pronoun is lacking, then fragcn 
nad^ + D., ]&tttcn urn + A., iibcrrcben »on or ju + D. or the G. without prep- 
osition is the prevailing construction : ^afl bu nad^ i^m gcfragt ? Sd^ l^abc ijn 
barum geibcten, 

Siigcn jhafcn, Sunbcr ne^mcn govern an A. of the person : 2)a« tiimmt 
mic^ SButtbcr, " I wonder at that." 

2. Bat these prononns, bad/ ni^td/ oiel, stand for old genitives which were felt as 
accusatives. The constraction was : 3Qunber nimmt mic!^ bed or beffeii/ wonder seizes 
me on that account. (See 186.) Sftgcn is probably a G. of cause : 3cmanb wcgcn bcr 
Sftgcn fhofcn. fictncn for Ic^tcn, though found in Gtoethe, is wrong. 

200. Notice a choice of construction in certain cases, when 
the personal object is further defined by another case or prep- 
osition and case. The verbs that concern us here are such as 
fc^Iagctt, trejfen, tretctt, flcd^en, and similar ones. 

1. Dative of the person and accusative of the affected part: 
3c^ wafd^e mix tie ipanne or meine JpanDe. 

2. Dative of the person and preposition + A. : 3<^ trete i^m 
auf txn gug, f(!^(age i^vx in'd ©eflc^t, 

3. Accusative of the person and preposition + A. : SBir f^lagen 
ten gelttt m'^ ^au))!. SBir tretcn tie ©d^Iattge auf ben ^opf. The 
choice is between 2 and 3. But 2 is preferable after intran- 
sitive verbs; 3 after transitives. 

201. These accusatives are both object-accusatives, but 
after verbs meaning to name, scold, regarding, and others of 
similar meaning, the second accusative is a predicate or facti- 
tive accusative, while the first is direct object, e, g,, after nennen, 
fcfceften, fc^lmpfcn, gtauben, taufen, ^eipen (trans.). 
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Ex. : 3tt tlefjler ©cele fc^merjt mi^ bcr ©pott ber grembltnge, blc un« ben 
©auernabcl fi^cUen, " who call us by the nickname of * peasant nobility ' " 
(Sch.). Die Sreue . ♦ . ijl jcbcm 9Rmf(^ett wie bcr nd(3^|!c SBlut^frcunb, aid i^jren 
fRfid^cr ftt^lt cr fid) getorm (id.). 9^0(* fu^le i(* mi* benfclbem bcr ic^ wax (id.). 
3(i& ad)te t^n aid cincn (S^renmann. 

202. 1. After laffcn + fcin and werben a predicate A. by attraction is 
found instead of the predicate nominative, but the latter is the prefera- 
ble construction, e. g„ gag bad Mdjiim beincn grcunb fcln (G.). Cap bicfc |)atte 
felbjl ben ©d^aupla^ wcrben (Sch.). 

2. For the passive construction, see 170, 2. The verbs in 100, 1, 
may retain the accusative (pronoun), also Ic^jrcn. This would also admit 
an accusative predicate noun in the passive : Dad ©(i^limmjlCf toad und 
Wlberfa^rt, bad wcrbcn »ir »om Sag gclc^rt (G.). 3(^ werbc ben Xanj gctc^rt. 
But it is best to avoid all these predicate accusatives. They sound 
pedantic. Better say ; 3<^ ^abc Sanjuntcrrii^tr Sanjfhinbc. 3c^ wcrbe immer 
wicber bamad) gcfragt, barum gebctcn. 

203. The inner or nearer object stands in the accnsatiYe 
called the '^ cognate.'' The noun has the same meaning as 
the verb. Its idea is generally included in the verb : Sinen 
guten ^ampf \abt id) gcfampft (B.). gine ©d^Iac^t f^Iagm, Ijeige 
S^rdnen welnen, etc. ; Garten fpielen, Sd^Iittfc^u^ laufcn. ®ar [(i^bne 
®))icIefpieri*mlttlr(G.). 

204. Notice that the noun is sometimes replaced by an indefinite 
pronoun, toa^, cd, eind, etc. Compare Eng. " to lord it," the unclassical 
** to come it over somebody." Slbcr bic Siferfu^t iibcr ©panicn gcwann cd 
bledmal iiber bicfc politifd^c ©pmpatl^ic (Sch.). Die hotter ^^altcn cd mlt ben Sapfcr- 
jlcn (id.) ; fl<3& roa^ rc(^tcd (iured^tc) laufcn, fprlngcnr tanjen, ** to run, etc., a great 
deal.'* Siigctt ©ic mir cined auf clgcnc 9ic(^nung »or (Le.). Sc^ fdi^wafec cind mit 
(Le.). See also F. 8416. 

205. After many impersonal verbs and some other verbs 
the logical subject stands in the accusative (see 186). The 
verbs denote states of the body and mind : ed t)urjlet, ^ungcrt, 
fd^Iiifert, tt)Uttl)Ctt; triinlt, »crtrieft mic^. 

Here belong also cd fiibt, ed f^at, cd fefet, cd gilt : Dcrgleid^cn ©timmen gibt^d 
(Sch.), " There are such voices." (£d \)at Ocfajt^wcnn tt)ir nld^t gcjen, " There 
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18 danger . . . ". (£d fe^t ^iebe, ^dnbel, (B^U^t, There is a fight, a quarrel 
gomg on, somebody is being whipped. Comp. French U y a. See 236,4. 

206. After reflexive verbs the pronoun generally stands in 
th6 accusative : Sntfc^He^e rii6i. Seflnne UAj m tu Hjl (Sch.). 
But see 185 and 197. 

Adverbial Accusative. 

207. It denotes measure (amount), time, and place. 

1. It denotes measure after verbs like wlegcn, f often, gelten ; 
after adjectives like lang, init, ^06^, alt, totxt, etc. 

Ex.: !Die fftn^t beinc« gfrcunbcd gilt e«, " is at stake " (Sch.). 2)ic iJiPe 
Wicgt brei i^ilogramm, jwei 3entner, funf Cot, etc. Die SBriitfc i|l mc^rcrc Saufenb 
%ni lang, ^unbert fci^jig ^0^ unb ad^tjig gug hcit. 2)ad Dorf Ucgt cine ©tunbc (an 
hour's walk) !oon ber <Btabt. gricbrtci^ ifl cincn Jalben Stopf grogcr aU !Dietric^. 

The usage as to the case of the person with »fo|len'' is unsettled : !Der 
©(^crj fojlct ini(| or mir »icl ®elb. Grimm's Dictionary favors the A. 

2. It stands with verbs of motion to express the distance 
and the way, the noun being often followed by an adverb. 

Ex. : 9Bcld^c fcinen Sd^ritt aurfid . Qmi ©anbcrcr jte^t cr bic ©tragc jic^n 
(Sch.). (£d jie^t cin |)aufe ba« obVc Zfyil }^mh (Uh.). $)er %tU xcUtt ben Serg 
^inab. 3Rit Icifen <B^xitttn Wlid^ cr fcinen bofcn SBeo (Sch.). 

The A. of measure and distance supplanted the G. of an older period ; 
that denoting the way is old. The G. still occurs frequently. See 181. 

208. The accusative of time denotes the duration and the 
moment of an action. The former is often followed by an 
adverb, lang, t)ur4, liber. Ex.: Der Sote taitn ten Jlugenblid ^ier 
feln (Sch.). gr fc^laft ten ganaen SRorgen. Du ^a^ e^ Salute tang 
betac^t. 

1. Compare the G. of time (see 187), which denotes a repetition of the 
action or a custom. The A. denotes a definite point of time or fixed 
period: (!Der)lieg93et|!unb^ ^Iten bed aWorgend 0lci^(Sch.). (Sonnabenbd !Ra(!^^ 
mittagd ^bcn wir !elne <B^uU (= custom). Mdi^^tn 9Rlttn)0(| ^aben wir fcine 
©d^ule. 9lo<^ bicfe fRad^t mug er SWabrib »erlaffen (Sch.). The G. denoting 
duration of time is rarer now : (£itt ®ift bad neutt ganjer Sa^re bauert (Le.). 
This may be partitive Q. 
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Absolute Accusative. 

209. This is generally accompanied by an adverbial phrase, 
and denotes that with which the subject is provided, Ex. : ^n 
Dloni^«, t>em Zi^xanntn, fdjtiA 9K&ro«, fen DoI(^ im ®manU (Sch.). 
©c^on ten ipafe tntbl^t, MtV iii auf meinem SRantel (Le.). 

SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

210. The adjective may be used attributively, predica- 
tively, and substantively: Itx reid^e 9tad^bar; Ux ?la6^hax ijl rci^; 
t)tx Sleidje, 

Attributive XTse of the Adjective. 

211. Some adjectives are only or mostly used attributively, 
as : 1, the superlatives and ordinals; 2, certain adjectives de- 
rived from adverbs: '^ieflg, tortig, feit^erig, Wf^txi^, e, g., W ^leffgc 
3eitung, but not tie 3^^^w«9 ^^ V^^^S ; 3, many adjectives in A)if, 
-lidJ -en : nortifd), ixti\ij, ta^ij, anfanglic!^, entiiA, golDen, feiben, 
pibern, glSfern; 4, the comparatives and superlatives in 76, 2. 

1. If they do stand in the predicate, they must be inflected, and the 
noun may be understood, e. g., bic Sicfcrung ijl cine jlfinblfi^c, not flunbli(%. 

For the adjectives in -en and -crn* »on + noun is substituted, e.g,, ein 
aScd^cr »on purem ®olbe. But in poetry the adjective is found: Dcr Stu^l 
ifleIfcnbeinem(R.). 

212. The attributive adjective is inflected and agrees with 
its noun in gender, number, and case : 9Kit fiif er Sofl unr> 
frif(!^em ©d^aum l^at er vxi^ luo^t gena^ret (Uh.). It may stand 
uninflected, however: 1. Before a neuter noun in N. (and A.) 
(very rarely before a masc. or fem.) : "iSRcine 9Rutter %qX wand) 
giitten ©ewant) (G.). g^ ifl ein puDelnarrlfi^ Sier (F. 1167). Fre- 
quently in ceiiain phrases like „bar ®eto", " cash " ; ,,auf gut 
mM\ Bare : ®ro§ 3»a*t m\} »{cl gift (Lu.). !Ea(S 2lUer i|l ein 
^ijflid) iKann (G.); „fremti unt) fremter ©toff" (F. 635.). 2. When 
it stands after the noun, mainly in poetry; commonly after 
coins, weights, and measures: l^^er ^auptmann fu^rt Im ©djito ein 
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fUMtin tot »ott ©otoe mt elncn gfcer mitt (Uh.). g{n ©(J^warm t)Ott 
®a(lett grop unt) Hein (Bu.). 3e^tt gu^ rfeeinifA, fiinf f]ux(i> flamifd^. 
In prose also, when the adjective or participle has adjuncts: 
Dort eitt gutartiged, gejittete^ ipantetooK, [(J^melgent »ott Dcn iippigen 
gru(!^tett cittee gefegneten gleipe^, wac^fam auf ®efe^e, Die feine SBo^l^ 
t^iiter waren (Sch.). 3. Of two adjectives the first stands nnin- 
flected in certain set phrases; when the two express one idea; 
in poetry, very frequently in Schiller : "Lit groPergogli* tat)ifdse 
JRegierung ; la^ f6nigli(^ preu^ifdje 3oUamt. 3Ce^ Urn, tier an ten 
tDiirDig alten J^au^rot i^m xix^xi (Sch.). Den falfd) ijerraterifd^en Slot 
(id.). „3tt t»ie welt unt Jreite SBelt" (G.). SchiUer has „traurifl 
pnfker 2ltg»o^n"; „»eItU(^ eitle ^o^eit"; „D unglucffelig jammer^ot: 
ler Sag" ; „mit graufam teufelifcj^er Sufi/' etc. 

1. Sautcr, and generally txttl, both in the sense of " pure," *' nothing 
but," also the adj. in -er, 507, 2, are undeclined : 2)a« ijl lautcr Un|tnn. 
Cffet citcl ungcfouert SBrot (B.). Der Joiner Dom. 

213. The attributive adjective is inflected weak after cer- 
tain Hmiting words, viz., after the definite article and pronouns 
declined like it; after eln, fein, and the possessives, excepting 
the N. sg. of all genders and the A. sg. neut. and fern. Ex. : 
ber gute Slpfelfcaum (Uh.); ^ur glMit^en ©tunte ; gu {cnem frozen 
gejle; elne^ f^6nen Saged; an einem langen Slfle (Uh.); fein griined 
^am (id.); einc arme Sauerin (N. and A. sg.); ein feit)ene0 Mtio 
(N. and A. sg.). 

214. The adjective is therefore declined strong, when not 
uninflected (see 218) and when not preceded by any of the 
above limiting words, mentioned in 213, e. g., ^olte ©e^nfudjt, 
fiipe^ §offen (Sch.). ©tumme filter toter ©d^S^e (Platen ?). Also 
after the uninflected pronouns mlif, folc!^, »icl, menlg, me^r, etwad, 
niijti, and after uninflected numerals. Ex.: Sr gibt t)em treuen 
^irten manc^ Manfe^ (Stiid (piece of money) ta»on (Uh.). SBel^ 
reic^er §immel (G.). Solc^ treffli^er 3Ronard^ (Sch.) (see 216, 4; 
221). 
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216. The syntactical diRtlnction between strong and weak inflection of the adjec- 
tive, though very old, is by no means clearly drawn even now. The oldest inflection 
of the a(\iective is the so-called *' nninflected,^^ identical with the strong noun declen- 
sion. When the pronominal endings spread over the adjective declension, forming 
the present strong adjective declension, the adjective probably was still declined 
strong even after a pronoun (ind. article). Of this there are traces from O. H. G. down 
to the 17th century. The n-declension of the adjective is a characteristic of the Ger- 
manic languages. Having less distinctive and fewer endings than the strong, it is natural 
that the a(\iective should be declined according to it, when preceded by a word which 
had the strong endings. This has given rise to the syntactical distinction and to the 
feeling that two strong forms should not stand side by si4e. When an adjective be- 
came a substansive or was used as such, it was always inflected weak, with or without 
article. This explains 221, 1. In Oothic the present participle and the comparatives 
were always inflected weak. In O. H. G. appear only a few strong comparatives and 
superlatives. 

216. Unsettled usage as to strong and weak forms. 

1. The strong genitive sg. m. and n. turned weak in the 17th cen- 
tury, and this is now the prevailing form : »r|)o|cd SRutd" (Bii.); blut^^CJl 
9lu^m« (Uh.). irSBortc fli^cn |)aud^«« (Sch.). The pronouns always remain 
strong, except jcncr* iebcr^ of which a weak form is rare, e. g., jcbcn 25olf0 
(Uh.) ; jencn 2agd (Btl.). This weakening is due to the feeling, that two 
strong forms should not stand together. See 215, 217. 

2. After personal pronouns the rule is strictly the strong form, as the 
pronoun is not a limiting word. But as early as M. H. G. weak forms 
begin to appear. Usage now favors : after \^, bu, cr (in address), m\^t 
bi(^ onlyX}ie strong form, e. g.y »bu jlarfcr iJiJttigdfol&n^ (Uh.) ; x^ armcr SWann; 
after mxxt bir mostly the strong form ; after toix, t^r the weak (if fern, 
always), e,g., Ser nie fcin 93rot mit S^rdncrt ag ♦ ♦ ♦ bcr fcnnt eud^ ni(^t# i^r 
^immlifd^en Wt^^it ! (G.). In ,,®cgrfl§t i^r, f(i^onc Damen ! (G.), the comma 
makes a difference. After und and cu(^ (A.) strong and weak are equally 
frequent. After und and cu(^ (D.) strong and weak coincide of course : 
man fottte cud^ Wcd^tc ^ttXt MflcdEcti (arrest) laffen. (£u* faulm »urf*crt ifl jc^ 
^cr Srotforlb ^oi^cr gel^dngt. 

8. In the vocative the rule now is strong form both in sg. and pi., 
e,g., Un»ctf(3^amtcr ! wcnnbid^ jcmanb gcl^ort ^attc (G.). !Du, armcr ®cifl (Sh.). 
The plural is still found weak, but rarely, as : Sicken Sfreunber c« ^ab l&cfTre 
3cUcn al« bic unfern (Sch.). 

In O. H. G. the weak form was the rule ; in M. H. G., the strong in 
the sg. 

4. After certain pronouns, pronominal adjectives, and indefinite 
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numerals, such as fol(^c, ml^t, eimge, etU^e, atte, matMS^e, fetnCf and others, 
there stands in the N. and A. pL very frequently the strong form agramst 
the rule, but rarely in the G. pi. This strong fonn is the older. Even 
after biefe and iene strong adjectiyes may be found in the classics. Ex. : 
Der Slumen^Sttbler ^at feine ft^Sne JRofcn mcljr* SGBo l^afl bu fol(3^c ^afb^'Httfrnlit 
S5irnen gefauft ? After the Q. pi. iwetcr and brcicr the weak adjective is fre- 
quent, but in the spoken language these genitives are very rare : ber 
^itfauf von ^ei neuen ^dufern or imi neuer $dufer, and not ^eior neuen (or -er) 
<)dufcr. 

217. If two or more adjectives hold the same relation to the noun, 
they have the same inflection. If the second adjective, however, be more 
closely related to the noun, forming a joint idea, then it usually stands 
in weak form in G. and D., not in N. and A It can often be formed into 
a compound noun, and has less accent than the first adjective : (Sr traftierte 
m^ mlt Wle^tcm rotcn SBeinc (= 9lottt)ein); bic Sfolgcn Blutigcr burgcrltd^cn ^riege 
(= Sfirgerfriege). 

1. After certain adjectives like folgcnberr oBtgcr, txtoS^vttx, geba(3^tcr, etc., 
the second adjective, as a rule, is inflected weak in aU cases : ®enannied 
i«mm|l8pli(]Je 3)rittji^)» olbiger anerfannte ©aft. 

The Adjective in the Predicate. 

218. The predicate adjecttve is aninflected. If it* stand 
inflected in the predicate, the noun is supplied and the adjec- 
tive is looked upon as attributive: Die ^raft ifl f(J^»ad), attein tit 
2uft ijl 8ro§ (F. 2203). Dein Oef^Sft ijl ein fi^wiertge^ (supply 
"one"); „m 3>oli3lflen 2o« ift fein iimi6^t^." 

The adjective (or participle) is also uninflected when it is 
an appositional or factitive predicate : 2Cir famen gliicflid^ an. 
9flun, tag fint) i(% bumm (F. 961). Der ©laube maijt felig (B.). 

219. Certain adjectives are only used predicatively. Some 
of these are really nouns, like feint, freunt, ^ell, ((J^ate, not, ttii^e, 
f^lt. Others, originally adjectives or past participles, have 
been restricted to this use, like ^ab^aft, ab^olt, getrojl, anfl^ttg, 
^erluflig. All of them have not yet become full adjectives; 
and many, if with adjective form, are of late derivation : 
aifpenjHfl; ab|olt), attDentig, augftntig, l^antgemeln* Ex.: Cttilie 
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fonnte lem 9Rfit^en niiJ^t feint) fein (G.). &in f45ncr Wlann, tint 
f(i^5ne grau! ijl t>er Ilreftor flliirflid) flenufl,i^rer ^ail^aftau tottun, 
fo ♦ ♦ ♦ (id.). £)ie Jlneci^te tonxUn ^anDgemein. 

1. In O. H. G. the adjective in the predicate is still inflected, though 
not always. In M. H. G. it is rarely inflected. In N. H. G. trotter and 
IJal&cr are stereotyped strong forms used for both numbers and all gen- 
ders: Die ^a^t ifl ^al^er ^in (coll.) ; M^ 9^a(^td urn l^al^er Btvaif" (student 
song). SJotter ©d^merjen unb iJranf^cit (B.). 

Substantive Use of the Adjective. 

220. The adjective when used as a notm is inflected ac- 
cording to the rules already given for the adjective proper : 
3Kit Sleincm fangt man an, mit ®ro§em ^ort man auf (Prov.). Du 
(Sci)»ert an meinct Sinfen (Korner). lie Srjlen mxUn Me Se^ten 
fein (B.). For gender see 160, 3. No inflection is the rule in 
certain set phrases: ®(eid) un^ ®(eic^ gefetlt ft(!^ gem (Prov.). 
Sung unt) 3llt, ®rog unt» «Iein, Sttiii unt arm, »on «Iein an, t)on 
3ung auf; also in the names of languages : Snglif^, Sransbfifrf) ; 
mein geliebte(3 Deutfci^ (F. 1223). 2Cie ^ei^t Med auf Stalienif^ ? Sr 
l^at i)on .Rint) auf 9lor»egifc^ gefonnt. Also of colors: ®run, Slau. 

221. Usage admits of many irregularities. 

1. The weak form in the plural when no article precedes as Sebictttcm 
fdiamttn, ©(i^Snciw Sungen, or rarely the strong form in the singular like 
any feminine noun, invariable in the sg. : ber @(|one# instead of ber (B^ntti 
(G. sg.). See 216. 

2. The strong or weak plural after aUt, einige* ttlicS^tt etc. : aUt ©eleBrter 
cinige ®cfanbte. 

3. After toa€t ttxoa^, ^it\, etc., the weak form is rare. See 214. 

4. If an adjective precede an adjective-substantive and is inflected 
weak, the latter is of course weak ; if the adjective is inflected strong, 
then the substantive may be either strong or weak. The latter form is 
perhaps more common for the neuter, the strong certainly for the mascu- 
line nouns : Vldn, flc (bad SBeiB) ifl, o l^olbc ©d^Snen, jur ©cfeKigfcit gcmati^t (G.). 
!Die annen S^emanbten flnb ^m'6^nli^ nid^t toiUfommen. ^od^^t^tUtt SBeamte finb 
entlaflm* Der neue aScblentc ^at cin angencljmed tupere. See F. II. 6842. 
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a. Do not confound bad Slc(^t, law — bad 9le(i^tCr the right thing ; \i^^ %\3X, 
property — bad ®utc, the good (abstract) ; (bad) <Sd&tt)arjr black (the color) 
— bad ©d^tt)arjc (the bulVs eye of a target), etc. 

Syntax of Comparative and Superlative. 

222. These may be used just like the positive, only that 
the superlative is never used predicatively, L e,, uninflected, 
excepting alleriiebjl, e. g., tie 33Iume ijl aUerliebfl. If it stands in 
the predicate, it is always weak, being preceded by the definite 
article: Eiefer Saum ijl Der fcbcfefle or ttefer Saum ifl am Pci^jlen* 
These two should not be used indiscriminately, however, as 
they too generally are in the spoken language. The first is 
the strictly relative comparison; it can be strengthened by 
atter-, e, g., ux l^oci^fle t)on alien, ter aller^bcfefte. The prepositional 
superlative should only be used when not so much the objects 
themselves or diflferent objects are to be compared, but the 
same objects under different circumstances of time and place. 
This is generally the "absolute" superlative, expressed by an 
adverbial phrase: I)er ©tarfc ifl am miici^tigflen all e in (Sch.), 
" The strong man is most powerful standing alone, unimpeded 
by the weak." I)ie tpfel itnD auf t)er fonnigen ©eite ted ©attend am 
reifjien. 3lld Soot^ 9li(!^eUeu fpielte, mar ta^ Z^tattx am »oflflen» 

1. The "relative" superlative is generally preceded by the definite 
article, the *' absolute " has, as a rule, cm or no article. Goethe is very 
fond of such an absolute superlative : Sin aKerliebjled ^inb, a most lovely 
child. Died bcutct auf ein fpateficd (a very late) S^Jaturcrcignid (G.). Notice 
also : weird bie ©entgllen fSmteri (G.), because very few know how; ber 
Sfitrjlr bit Sltern, bie neueren <B^xa^tn, and other examples. They show 
absolute comx>ari8on with the definite article. The absolute superlative 
is best expressed by an adverb + adjective in the positive. The more 
common adverbs used are : fel^r, n^U ^iJc^fir fiu§cr)l, iiberaud, e. g., etne §5^jl 
angene^me ttberrafi^ung^ ein re^t bummer Sunge. 

223. Any adjective can be compared by -er, -cfl, except 
those that are never used attributively (see 219) and a few 
whose form seems awkward, like fnec()tif(^, berrifci^, but the latter 
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are not absolutely excluded. Witln, tweig ®ott, fie »ar me^r f^uto 
aU iii (R 2960). 

224. When two qualities belonging to the same object are 
eompared, mt^x, meniger, minter are now used^ but the classics 
are still full of the comparatiyes in ~er* 

According to LelunaDn (L. Sprache, p. 206) Leasing ases me^r only 
once : Diefe ^udrufungen jlnb r^etortf^er aid grfinblici^ (Le.)* Present nsa^ : 
<Der &t^tUt ifl mni^tx ^iniHtdtfc^ aU bumm» Der <5oIbat ifl me^r tapfer aid flug^ 

226. Logically the superlative cannot be used of two objects, but it 
is so used much more frequently in German than in English, e. g., 3u>ei 
©5|ne, tt)os)on flc ben alteflen . . . mit cincm 9)fclle crf(3^o§ (Le.). 

1. For the conjunctions benttr ald^ after 4he comparative, see 333. 

2. Notice the bold comparative in H. and D., IX. 811 : 9lun, i|l bad 
?Keine mciner aid iemald. Such forms as bcr !Deittl3|lc, etc., at the end of 
letters are rare. Cciber is a comparative of Icib (adj.), which became a 
noun veiy early, ^bfterer occurs in Lessing. 

SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 

226. The cardinals, used attributively, are indeclinable 
now, except ein, eine, tin. The G. and D. of j»ei and brei now 
and then occur still: ^l^tKzx 3^wgen SWunb ma4t atle SBa^rWt 
furtb (Prov.). (Here ^aweiet^' shows the case; 3»ei ^tyxitn ^viviti 
would not be clear.) 3Wc »Ott eind 6id ^unt)ert. 

1. To express the year the cardinal is merely added to ,,im 
3a]^r(e)" or to „itt/' as im 3a^te adjtje^n ^uttDert tin unt) ad^tjig, or 
shorter, in 1813» The cardinal shows the year, the ordinal the 
month : ®6t^e ftarb ten 22ten SKiiQ 1832* ^annotter, ten (!♦) erjlen 
Slnguft 1881* The ordinals used only attributively, see 211. 

2. The time is expressed in various ways. Answering to 
such questions as: SBieviel U|r ifl ed, »eld)c ^tii if! ed or ^aben 
ttjit ? tt)ic ifl t^ an ber 3^^? we say : gd ifl jmSlf »or6ci, a6er nod^ 
ttld^t clnd* gd ifl ein SSiertel brei or auf brei^or tin Siertclnaft (ii6er) 
gmei (all mean a quarter past two). Sd ifl brei Siertel brei or anf 
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txti or citt Sicrtel »or t>rci, = a quarter of three. Sd ifl ^alb jwolf, 
= half past eleven, on the same principle as »ierte^aI6 (see 
229). We can say: 20 SWinuten naij ge|n (past ten), g^anaig 
t)cr jebn (of ten). Der Bug fal^rt 3 U^r 20 SWtnuten naci^mittag^ ah. 
3Cir tDoHen un^ um fiinf trejfen* 

227. Used substantively the cardinals are more frequently 
inflected, having a plural in -e (see 429) and a dative in -en 
(see 79): Sd toaxtn i^rer fiinf (e), g»blf(e)* 

1, Colloquially this -c is very commonly used as far as 19 incl., even 
when the figure itself he meant, which stands in the feminine singular : 
<Dicfe 5l(^t(c) ifi ni(3^t gut Qma6)U Diefe ^tm(t) jte^t fc^ief. (£If if! bie ©iinbe. 
(£lfe fi^erWreitct bic jc^n OeBotc (Sch.). 

2. Die SWittio'n, bie Siaio'n, ble 9)iittiarbe are regular nouns, and, unlike 
IJuubert and taufcnbr stand in the plural after the cardinals, e.g., brei WliU 
lionen, but funf ^unbert, fe(i^^ taufenb. Dad ^unbcrtr bad 3:aufettb are common 
nouns, pi.: ^unberte + hundreds, S^aufenbe + thousands: e.g., ju ^unbcr" 
ten, a hundred at a time ; M ^unberttaufenben bie ?Wenf(3^en brittfen (Le.). 

228. „8eibe" corresponds to Eng. "both "in form and 
use: 3fl t)ad 5^ferb an bciten 3lugen blinD ? It may have the defi- 
nite article before it: bie beiben Sii^e, "both the cows." 

1. The singular Beib- means " either," "each " (of two). 93cibed Ifigt 
fi^ ^nn = either statement is reasonable ; bad Slbenbma^I unter Beiber ©e^ 
flattf the communion in either form ; but the masc. and fem. are archaic. 
2)etm ju einem grogen 3Wamie ge^grt 6eibc« : ^leinigfeiten aU ^leinigfcitcn unb 
toid^tige t>\n^t aU wid^tige l^inge ju Be^anbeln (Le.). SSctbed has supplanted 
beibe, beidiu (pi.), which are still common in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Notice 6eibcd — unb = both — and. SBeibed, ein loblid^er ^Snig unb maii^tiger 
©(^winger ber fianje (Btl.). 

220. 1. Peculiar are the compounds of the ordinals with ^alb following 
them and felb preceding them : SJtert(e)l^aIb (3i), neunt(e)l^alb (8|), meaning 
ba« »ierte imr f^tb or weniger ein ^al6, ba« neunte mnr ^alb. !Dre{)ie^ntcl^al6 ^a§ = 
12 gag aber ba« 13te nur ^alb. Ags., Icelandic, Danish, and L. G. have the 
same forms, though in the two latter "half" precedes the ordinal. It 
does not go back to O. H. G. ©elbanber = er(feI6jl) ber jweite, two of them ; 
fetfebreiiie^nt, himself the 13th, thirteen of them (G.) ; fclbbritt, \tlMtxt gen- 
erally uninflected. (Selbjl jwanjigjler (Le.). The cardinal is not common, 
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but Lessing has „\tl^ fitnfji^er.* This composition is more common than 
IJalb- in the modem dialects. 

3. Notice also the cardinals in -tx, as in ben fitnfjigcr Sal^ren— either 
"from 1850-60" or " from 50-60 years old." It is now classical. This 
-er occurs in the names of the unit, ten, etc. : bcr (&mx, bcr Qti^mx, etc. 
See 507, 1. 3u jweit, britt also occur for ^u jtt>cicn, breien. 

SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUNS. 
Syntax of the Personal Pronoun. 

230. 1. Du, sg., i^x, pi., are used in familiar intercourse 
in the family and among intimate friends, in addressing God, 
in sermons, in solemn discourses and in poetry. Ex. : ^ennft 
tu Dae iant, m tie Sitronen blul&n ? (G.). Slinter, alter Sater ! tu 
fannfl Den Sag Dcr grei:^eit niijt mt^x f d^ a u e n ; Du fottjl l^n ^ 5 r en 
(Sch.). Srl^ab'ner ®etft, bu gabjl mix, gabjl mix attec, marum iij M 
(F. 3218). 

2. ©ie, 3. p. pi., is used everywhere else, even among rela- 
tives in some families; also when grown children address the 
parents: 5Co m^ntn ©le, wenn ii^ fragen barf? 

8. This peculiar nse of ®ic sprang np early in the 18th century. It is due, no donbt, 
to the nse of the singular @r and Gie in address, which were the height of politeness in 
the 17th century. Qv and 0ie are due to the use of j^err and $rau in direct address. In 
Chamisso's „^etct ©c^lemi^l^ the gray-coat always addresses Peter with „ber §err/' 
e. g., „9K6gc bcr §err raelnc 3"l''^instt'^f«it cntfci^ulbtgcii . . . i(^ ^dit einc 93ltte an i^n." 
i^err, ^rau, 3^re ®naben, (Sure Gjcencna, ©etne aKajefiat were followed by the " plural of 
majesty" (see 311, 3): §err Softer wurbcn ba fatec^iflcrt (F. 8524). gfir« erfle wottcn 
©cine aWaicjiat, ba^ blc 9Jrme'e o^n' ?luff(i^ub SBB^mcn rdurae (Sch.). $crr was reduced 
to mere „cr" as early as M. H. G., e. g.^ er Sigfrid ; in the 16th century, „SBcrter er 
starrer.'' This form encouraged the use of the pronoun er in direct address. 

4. 3^r, in addressing one person, was early very respectful and has maintained itself 
in the drama, except in comedy, to this day, and might be called the " stage-address," 
and is due to Bug. and Fr. influence. See Schiller's 'Skaxia. @tuart. 

231. The gradation as to politeness and etiqnette now is ahout as 
follows : 1. For princes and all persons of high standuig, 3|rc ©naberif 
Cure GiceHettSf 6urc 3)?aicjl(Sit, with the verh in the pi. 2. ©ic, addressing 
one or more persons, verh always in the pi., e.g., btirftc t^ <Sic Bc^lcUcn? 
3. 3^r/ pL of bu» and 3^r in the drama addressing one or more persons, 
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e.g., (Bm fommt 3|r, bo^ 3^r fommt (Sch.). See F. 981, 988. 4. gr, ©ic, 
addressing one person, now rare. 5. T>Vi, t^r, as in 230, 1. 

232. The genitive of the pronouns of the 1. and 2. persons stands 
very rarely after nouns. Goethe has it once, »metn, bc^ ©cogno'flcnr" " of 
me the geognost," but it is common as the object of verbs, after adjec- 
tives and numerals : 3>(^ Bltt^ cud^, nc^mt cu^ meincr an (F. 1875). The tm- 
inflected possessive metric bein are by some interpreted as predicate genitives, 
e. g., ber S3c(3^ct ijl bctn (Sch.). As it is much more probable that the posses- 
sive adjectives were used as genitives of the personal pronoun than 'oice 
versa, this interpretation is hardly correct. (See 441, a.) 

233. The personal pronouns always accompany the verb. 
In the imperative „@le" always stands, but tu and i^r only for 
emphasis: Sicbct eure g^inbe (B.). S5Iei6en ®ie gcfaUigfl. See 
F. 1908. 

1. In poetry, colloquially, and in merchants' letters the pronoun is 
often not put : SSin wcbcr ^raulcln, webcr f(|5tt, famt ungcleitct m^ ^aufe gc^n 
(P. 2608). See F. 8429. 3|r ©crtcd (viz., (Sd^rciBen) ftom 18tcn bicfci^ (viz., 
SWonat^), 'fyAt cmpfangcn. Notice the set phrases bitter I pray ; banfe, thank 
you ; gcfc^tpcigc (conjunction, " say nothing of "), before which \6) has to 
be supplied. %^\x\, vk^iit bcr 3ube tt>irb tjcrbrannt (Le.), no matter, the 
Jew . . . 

2. Colloquially the subject, if a noun, may be repeated in the shape of 
a pronoun, as in Eng. : bcr ^irt^^of, cr Uegt tt)lc am %^t (G.). See 244, 3. 

234. The pronouns of the third person have demonstra- 
tive and determinative force. (Compare the cognate Latin 
is, ea, id,) Hence if they refer to lifeless objects or abstract 
nouns, they rarely stand in the G. and D. cases, but they are 
supplanted by the regular demonstrative pronouns or, if gov- 
erned by prepositions, by ta(r), ^irt, l^cr + the preposition. 
Ex.: %tm Sieb(^ett Wnen ®nt^! 3d^ mill tation ni6t5 l)5rcn (F. 
2104). $abt eud) »or^er mo^l (jrapariert (F. 1958). Sldetn i(^ glaub\ 
bu l^attfl tti(^t »icl ta^on (viz., ijon ter Sfleltgion) (F. 3418). 

1. Also ed (A.) is thus supplanted, when referring to an individual 
object: 2Bo Ilcgt ^arid? . ♦ . !£)cn finger brauf (not auf c«) bad nel^mcn »ir 
(Amdt). S^cnn'd ®Iu(f! ^ix\\ Siebc! ®ott ! id^ ^abe fcincn !»amen baplr (F. 
3455-6), ilennfl bu Sonbon? ^i\\x^t baPbe iebenfaUd. 
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Concord of Fronoim and Noim. 

235. The pronoun of the third person agrees with the 
noun which it represents in gender and number. The con- 
cord of the pronoun with the natural and grammatical gender 
has been treated, see 165, 166; also the neuter sg. ed repre- 
senting a plural and any gender, see 168. 

On the use op „t^'\ 

236. 1. S^ is the indefinite subject of impersonal verbs 
denoting states of the weather and other natural phenomena, 
e. g., ee regnet, bonnert, bli^t, fc^neit, ^agett, e^ ^at gegla'tteifl, e^ tagt, 
ed tointtxi, e^ Dunfelt, tammert, taut, etc. 

2. S^ is made the indefinite subject of verbs, not really im- 
personal : S^ fc^lagt elf; e^ brennt, e^ Hopft, flingelt, ed ge^t lo^, 
lautet; also in the passive and reflexive: e^ toivX) getangt, gefungen, 
gefpielt; compare man tanjt, man ruft. fi^ ge:^t, fpielt fid) ^ier gut 
= it is good walking, playing here. SBo^tn foil e« nun ge^n 
(F. 2061). 

a. Such an ed is used by poets to give a vague, mysterious, ghostly 
impression. Schiller's „Zan6itx,» Goethe's w^od^jeitUcb'' and /rSotentanj* 
are fall of them : Unb aU cr Im wtfligen S^lummtx lag, ^cwcgt ed ft^ unter bem 
93cttc (G.). The cd (treated so far) except in the passive and reflexive verb- 
forms cannot be omitted like, for instance, the expletive nt^" sub 3, 5. 

3. Se is made the grammatical subject of a verb, when the 
logical subject follows later: g« gogen tirei Surfdje wo^l fiber ben 
Sfl^ein (TJh.). g« fi^ritt ii^m frif* gur (Btitt ter Wii^ente ©enop 
(Uh.). See F. 3490-1; 3674-77. 

The logical subject cannot be another pronoun, e g,, ed war x(!^, ed toaxtn 
©ic, as in Eng. " it was I," " it was you," which is a late construction. 

a. In ballade and other folk-lore this e8 is not required and inversion is still possi- 
ble, as was the rale in O. H. G., without eS at the head of the sentence. For after all, 
e3 was here used not merely to denote an indefinite subject, but to account for an inver- 
sion which had no apparent cause. It is an " expletive " and superfluous as soon as 
any other part of the sentence stands at the head bringing about the inversion. It is 
oftcnest translated by *' there." Gterman tales begin ,,(58 war clnraal . . . ", " There 
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was once . . . " . @a^ ein Stnab* ein 'StbSUin fle^n (G.). @tellt* ein Stticibt ft^ mh an bie 
©cite (id.). The construction i^ Bin eS, 3^r feib c§, " you are it," as in Ags. and as 
Englisli-speaking children etill say, is already the rule in O. H. O. Nor can we say 
in German ,,ii^ Bin er" and ,;®ie finb er,'' but i^ Bin ^^, Bad Bin i^, ber Bin iH^, i^ Bin 
borienige, »eU^er . . . , I am he who . . . 

4. Peculiar is the impersonal „e^ gieJt/' " there are " or " is," 
which is not a very old phrase, but rare in M. H. G. , in which 
ed with pL verb was even possible. 

iriSd^ is here the indefinite subject and has taken the place of the more 
definite irbad" or a noun, which "gave," " furnished," ** produced'* a cer- 
tain thing. Hence ,»cd QitU" is always followed by the accusative : »»cd 
0icbt ^6^U^tt** •* Somebody is giving or will give somebody a whipping." 
(&\, ba ^aV^ wcflffirf^ctt B^'mttn (Schefiel). „(i^ ^kW is not well followed 
by a noun in the sg. denoting one object or individual, e. g., (£d gtebt ^icr 
eitten ^nb/ but by nouns in the pi, by abstract and material nouns : (S^ 
0icM feinen Bufall (Sch.). See F. 1118. 

5. Sd is used as the subject of impersonal verbs followed by 
an objective personal pronoun (D. or A.), denoting states of 
mind and body: ®0 biirflct midij, e^ ^ungert i^n, e« rcut miii, ed ift 
i^m bariQu 

If the objective pronoun or any other part of speech precede the verb, 
ed is not necessary, but it may be retained. Ex. : 3(^ ^^to'rn eu(^ }U» mix 
ifl^d aid wit ein a:raum (F. 2040). 2)ir wirb gmig cinmal bci belner Oottd^nlic^'* 
feit bange (F. 2050). SWir i(l Wleci^t ju mute, " I do not feel weU. " 

6. Sd stands further as indefinite predicate and as indefinite 
object. See 204. 3tt Mefem ©inne lannfl lu'd toa^tn (F. 1671). 
See further, F. 2012-14 ; 2080. ©ie meittt,fcu feijl entflo^n; uno 
^aI6 mil f^alb bifl tu e« f*on (F. 3331-2). 

In the last illustration and in similar ones ed, if translated at all, may 
be rendered by '-so" : ©ie (inb tt)ol^I mube ? D neiitf abtx i^ Mn e« geaefen, 
= I was (so). 

Syntax of the Beflezive Pronoun. 
237. The reflexive pronoun always refers to the subject: 
e« ift t)cr 2o^n tcr I^emut, t>ie fl^ felbjl fceswungm (Sch.). Die ^at 
jl^ itgHiijt^ erlauW (id.). 
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1. The dative was already lost in O. H. G. In M. H. G. the nse of 
(l(^ as dative is very rare. Luther's Bible is still full of the dative of the 
personal pronoun for the reflexive, e.^., Die ^cibm, ba flc bad ®cfc^ ni(3^t 
^ben, flnb (fic) HJncn felbfl cin ®efe^, Die aBcid^cit Idfict ijr fagcn, = wisdom 
will take advice. ®ott f(^uf ben 3Jlciifd^cn ijm jum 93ilbc» Lessing has: SBct 
fl^ StmU unb %aU i^m felbfl ju Icben nid^t cnlf^Uegcri fann, ber Uhtt anbcrcr ©flw' 
auf immtr. But this ftXhrn** stands also because there is already one |t(^« It 
is very rare in the classics and does not occur in the spoken language. 

2. ©elbfl, fclbcr strengthens the reflexive pronoun and prevents its con- 
founding with the reciprocal. For examples see above. But itlbft (felber) 
is far from as common as the Eng. self (selves). 

Syntax of the Beciprocal Pronoun. 

238. As such are used und, euci^, jicb, both in the accusative 
and dative : Unt> (fie) nidftcn fltift (D.) ju unt gru§ten ji* (A.) 
freunblid) Im (Spiegel (H. and D., Vn. 42). SCenn fl^ tie giirflen 
befeiben, mujfen Die Diener jici^ morben unb tbten (Sch.). 

Bat if any ambiguity arises, as is frequently the case, the unvaT3dng 
form elnanber or the inflected eincr (ber elne) ben anbcm referring to masc. 
nouns, ble eine bic anberc referring? to fem. nouns, bic einen bic anbem pi. of 
both, are used instead of them and even, though tautologically, in addition 
to them. Ex.: unb licben un« unter einanbcr (B.). (Bic fpotten ber eine bed anbeni. 

Syntax of the Possessive Pronouns. 

239. The possessive pronoun used adjectively agrees with 
the noun like any other adjective. See 212. The uninflected 
forms mdn, bein, fein stand in the predicate and can be subjects 
only when used as nouns with or without the article^ e. g., 
SWetn unb Deln ifl alle^ 3^^"^^^ Urfprung (Prov.). 

1. Standing in the predicate, therefore, it is right to say : 3)ad S5u^ 
ifl mcin, metned, bad meine, bad mcinige. As subjects referring to bad a3u(3^ : 
SWeinedr bad melne, bad meinige i|l ^trhxtUt = mine is lost. 

2. Care should be taken that the right possessive be used when per- 
sons are addressed with ©ie, bu, l^r (3^r). S^r refers to ©ie^ betn to bu, 
eucr (guer) to ijr (3^r), e.g,, <Sie Jaben SJre %xau Wtntttx »erloren? SBoJin 
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wirb bi(^ beine SJcrmelfen^eit tto(% fu^ren ? DurdJ bed aJJamted ftlbermut, ben 3§r 
hnxd^ (Suet S3rautgema^ jum S^^rone gefui^rt (Sch.)- 

240. Of ter, tte, t)a« meine (Der, tie, tad melnige), when used 
substantively, ter, tie 9Reine, pi. tie SReinen (with capital let- 
ters), denote persons, viz., friends, relatives, etc. ; tad SKelne 
or tad 9)leinlgc denote my property, duty, share, deserts. 

Ex. : Det $err fenitet bte ©einen (B.). <Stc l^at bad S^rige erl^alten (her 
dowry). iJarbinal ! ^^ f^aU bad 3J?eintge gct^atu S^un ©ie bad 3^re (Sch.). 
2)lefen ©lorgen, aid t(| ©ie im ^reife ber Si^rigen fanb . . . (id.). «®atti ber 
S^rlge," »bie Detnige," wbie 2)etnc'' are proper letter-endings. 

241. The possessive pronoun must be repeated like the 
article with nouns of different gender: ©eln ^o^er ®attg, feine 
etle (Seflalt, feined SWunted iaijtln, feiner Stugen ®e»alt ♦ ♦ ♦ (F. 
3395-8). 

242. 1. As fein and il^r are both reflexive (referring to the subject of 
the sentence) and non-reflexive (referring to another noun) an ambiguity 
may arise, which should be avoided by using the demonstrative pronouns 
instead ; either belfeit/ beren always preceding, or beffel^enr berfelbcn either 
preceding or following the noun. Ex. : 9lolanb ritt l^nterm S5ater ^tx mit 
beffen ©d^tlb unb B^mxU (Uh.). „?Wit felnem <S(ftilb« would have meant 
Roland's shield. Compare the following lines of the same poem, in 
which i^m prevents ambiguity : dt, ritt ^intern SJatcr ^er unb trug i^m fetiten 
fiarfen ©peer jufamt bem fejlen ©d^Ube. Compare %xau ^. 9?. ging mit ber 
<>aud]^alteritt unb il^rer Vli^U na^ bem ^axUt, i. e., Mrs. N. N.'s niece ; but 
mit ber ^audljfilterin unb beren S^li^te, L e., the housekeeper's niece. (£d etfre 
jebcr feiner (the father's) unBejIo^enen, »on SJorurteilen freien Ciebe nad^ (Le.). 

3. The possessive of the 3. person is in the people's language often 
repeated for emphasis after a genitive of possession and also after a 
dative: ,rSWeinem S5etter fein ®arten.« Comp. "John his mark." This is 
not to be imitated though it occur now and then in the classics and quite 
frequently in the 18th century: Sluf ber ^ortuna t^rem (Sc^iff (Sch.) ; bed 
Mo feinem ©tu^l (id.). 3}r artet me^r nad^ eurcd SJaterd ®ei|l aid na^ ber 
Sautter l^rem (id.). See 180, 4. 

3. The definite article cannot precede the attributive possessive pro- 
noun. Sener, bicfer and such adjectives as obgebad^ter, erwo^nter seemingly 
do, but such constructions as biefer bein ©ol^n, oBgeba^ter mein ©d^rci&er are 
rather appositional. 
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243, 1. By a lioense the possessiTes lose inflectional endings in snch 
set phrases as occnr in 34 mod^te brum mein %a^ nid^t lithm (F. 2&20). 
SWein fieBtag bcnf i^ bran (Sch,). ^aV i(S) bid^ bod^ mein a:a9e ni(]^t gefc^en (F. 
4440). These phrases are in the transition stage to adyerbs and the 
apostrophe may stand or not. 

2. @cin is in proverbs and in one phrase „\txntx Qni** = ** in due time," 
''in — time/' still used for the feminine il^rr a remnant of the earlier 
periods^ when il^r coold not be used as the reflexive possessive: <Bm %f)ox 
fcnnt iebc J!u^ (Prov.). Untrcuc fd^lagt fcincn eigcncn ^mn (Prov.). i»<Selncr 
Sett" is an adverbial genitive, in which fcincr has become non-reflexive 
so that it apparently stands at times for i^rcr, unfercd, etc Reflexive : 
^Mt^ Ding tt>d^rt feinc ^tit" (Hymn) ; but non-reflexive : ©ie tt>ar feincr Beit 
(once) eine groge ©dngerin, 

CJompare the relation of Eng. "his" and ** its." The latter sprang 
up in Shakspere's time. ** Its" is the genitive of "il" In Sh. "his" 
stands frequently where later ** its " is used. 

3. The use of the German definite article where in Eng. the possessive 
is used, is by no means as strict and as common in the spoken language 
as the grammarians would have us believe. Take for instance : 9J?cin 
armer iJopf If! mir »errii(!t. SKein armer (Sirai Ifi mir serflutft (F., I. 3383-6). 
©olang 1(3^ mi(^ no(3^ frifc^ auf meinen SBeinen fii^le, geniigt mir biefer ilnotenflotf 
(F. 3888-9). See 154. 

In the 17th century „W ^^ ^^^^ bXbo for all persons. " Simplidssimns " is full 
of this misnse. 

Sjrntax of the Demonstrative Pronoim. 

244. D e r, t> i e, I a «, always accented, points out without 
reference to nearness in time or space. It is generally well 
translated by "that/* also by "this," and by a personal 
pronoun. 

Ex.: !D em 2JoI!e ^ier (this) wirb {eber Jag eln Sefl (F. 2162). STber, tt>ie 
i^ mi(^ fejne bi(!^ in ffiauen, f)aU i(^ t)or bem (that) 3)?enf(^ett (Mephlstopheles) 
ein ^cimli(3^ ®raucn (F. 3480-1). D gliitfli* b e r (he), ben l^r bele^rt ! F. 1981). 
!Der (for her) ^ab' i6) bie ^reube tjerbittert (Bo.), ©eje bem, ber »oltdir(en)« 
©d^riften uberjaupt ni(]^t mit bem ffeptif(i^en ®eifl liefl. In »el^em er einen 2:eil ber^ 
felben gefti^rieben (Le.). 

1. The genitives bed, beffen, beren sg. fern., berer and beren, pL, are used 
substantively as follows : 
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a, jDed Is archaic, but occurs in compounds like be^l^alBr bedtvegen/ bet" 
0cflalt, etc., e.g., Dc« fircut f!(3^ ba« entmcnfi^tc ^aar (Sch.). SBtr flnb bet feined 
»ertr ba« tt>ir bitten (Lu.), We are worthy of none of those (things), etc. 

h. X)cjfcttr bercn Q. sg. fern, and G. pi., are used when they have the 
force of possessives (see 242). 

c. The present usage favors bcrct/ G. pi., referring to persons and bcrcit/ 
Velfcn referring to things. But the classics do not agree with this. Gen- 
erally these forms are antecedents of relative pronouns. Ex. : 3c^o fag* 
mir ba« (£nbc bcrer, bie t)on 3:roia fel^rtcn (G.). ^at bad ^inb Won 3at>nc? (£d 
]&at bcrcn tjier. 1)ort (leljt man bic Oiiter bercr (of the gentlemen, lords) tjon 
SBebelo^. 

3. The lengthened forms in -en and -er sprang np as early as the 16th centnry both 
in the article and in the prononn. Lnther has ;,benen/' D. pi., bnt the short genitives 
„bc8" and „bcr." In the 18th century they lost -er and -en again, owing, no donbt, to 
the desire of distingnishing between article and demonstrative, and between the sub- 
stantive and adjective uses of the latter. Gtoethe has stiU ,,unb i»on benen aRenfd^n bie 
fie befonbetd f^^d^en.'' Present usage, however, requires the short forms of the pro- 
noun, when used adjectively. 

8. Notice the Arequent emphatic force of the pronoun, e, g.^ iBom Otet^te, baS mit unS 
geboren t{i/ von be m iHIeiber nie bie $rage (F. 1978-9). 

Dl efer, iener* 
245. Diefer points out what is near in time and space, |ener 
what is remoter. Dicfer is "the latter/' {cner, "the former/' 
They are used substantively and adjectively : I^iefe^ iunge 
JJrauenaimmer ^t ®efii^I unl) ©timme (Le.). Diefer »itl'« trorfen, 
»a« iener feu(^t feege^rt. Died Slatt :^ier— t>iefed tt)itl|l tu fleltenti 
maci^en? (Sch.). 

1. !Dadr bled like ed, bnt less frequently, can be tbe indefinite subjects 
of neuter verbs. See 230. E. g., Dad ifl bic fWagb bed 9?a(^Bard. Dad ifl 
eiii weifer SJater, bet feiit eigen iJinb fennt (9cb.). Died i|l bie 9trt mlt <>exen unt" 
|U0e^tt (F. 2518). 

2. Died uitb bad, bled unb jened have tbe force of irirgenb eitt,^ e.g., ffitr 
fhib ttl^t me^r beim erflen ®lad, brum benfen n)lr gem an bled unb bad (Song). 
Unb er jbrerfte aid ilnabe bie ^5nbe nlc^t aud nac^ blefem unb jenem (H. and D. 
V. 64). 

3. Diefer is strengtbened byl^lcr; ber, jener and bad by ba, e,g,^ 5Wlt 
bem ba werben ©ie nlc^t fertlg (Sch.). 3ener, in tbe sense of " the other "and 
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" to come," irin ietter 3elt^ in imem ficbcn* <B^a!ft>erc'^ ®efi)ett|l Uvmt wirflld) 
aud icner SBelt (Le.). 

246. When not referring to persons ^kx + preposition 
may take the place of Diefcr, and ba + preposition the place of 
t)cr and Jener, e. g., 3Cer fonjl Ijl \6:}u\D laxan al« i|r in SCien ? (Sch.). 
Davon fc^weiflt t>ed ©angers ^bflici^fcit (?). ^iernacfe (according to 
this) mup Me Se^art tint flartj antere geroefcn fein* 

1. Notice the two strong forms in Liessing*s STttcd biefedr fcine Grflttbungcn 
unt) bic Jiflorlfd^cn 3)latcrialien, !netct w bcrni In cincn fcln langcn, fein \^mx ju faf" 
fcnben JHoman jufammcn* For an ha^, tt)ad . ♦ . , tjon bcm, xoa^ . ♦ ♦ no 
barantDa^ . ♦ ♦ r bauoit tt>ad ♦ . ♦ should be substituted, thougli this is done 
colloquially. irSBir bat^tcn baran, tt)ad bu je^t anfangen wurbcjl" is not elegant. 

247. ^er-, bte-, taeienige is generally used substan- 
tively followed by a relative clause or a genitive. Used adjec- 
tively it stands for Ux, tie, la€ when a relative clause follows, 
e, g,, ttejenigen Wlm^iftn, welcfee ♦ . ♦ The best usage accents 
Itx, bie, la€. Used adjectively it has only medium stress. 

Ex. : Dieiemgen ber StmUn, toel^e il^re ^ufgaben nid^t gemad^t fatten/ mupten 
naci^ji^en (stay after school). 2\tUt biej[enigen» ml^t ta(i^ ^oerfolgen (B.). 

248. Vtx-f tie-, baffclbe denotes identity. It refers 
to something known or mentioned. It is used equally well 
substantively or adjectively. It can be strengthened by 
„ebeii": 2Kit alter Sreue ijementi^ iii eure ®aben; ber Diirftige foU fld^ 
terfelben erfreuen (H. and D. n., 74-6). 

1. jDcr namli(^e also denotes identity, but is not written as one word. 
ifDerfclMgc" is rarer than berfelbe. S93ar bad nid^t ber 2)ien|hnatttt (porter), ber 
bic 5tudtt)anbcrer betrogen ^t ? Der nfimlid^e. 

2. ©elbig without ber is rare, e.g., ©elblged »clf i(3^ ge»i§ (Heyse). 

249. © e I b, f e I b e r, f e I b fl distinguishes one object from 
another. It strengthens personal ^and reflexive pronouns. It 
is made emphatic by eben, also in the phrase eitt(er) unb berfelbe^ 
@elber and felbfi do not differ in meaning, but in use. @elber is 
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never made an adverb as felfcfl is. ©el6er always follows the 
word it qualifies, though it need not stand necessarily directly- 
after it: ^ii felber or felbfl t^aU i^n gefe^en* 22er a»eifeft ^ati^an, 
ta§ ibr nicbt (see 309, 2) tie S^rli(^!eit, t>le ©ro^mut felber fett)? 
(Le.) SJer anDem eine @ru6e gtabt, fSlit felbfl ^inein (Prov.). 

1. ©elbfl has become also an adverb with the force of /rfogar*" and then 
stands best at the beginning of the sentence, unaccented : <Btlb\t cin fo 
l^immlifi^ed 9)aar (viz., Psyche and Amor) fanb m^ ber SJcrBinbung fi(i^ unglcid^ 

2. Notice the compounds bafel5j!, l^tc(r)fclb|l# in that or this very place ; 
also the force of ;r»on felbfl" in : 2)ic ^nfjUt gc^t ni^t »on fclbfi (of its own 
accord). 

For fclb with ordinals see 229. Alone it is very rare, e. g.^ xotxX er in 
fclbcm (im 9)ala'|lc) attc urn jt^ »erfammclt |atte (Le,). 

250. © 1 c^ means + " such." It describes what is pointed 
out. It is used adjectively and substantively : ^llfreiAe 9Rad5te I 
einen foldfeen (SCeg) jeigt mix oxi, ben icb t)ermag ^u ge^en (Sch.). 2Co 
war tie fiberlegung, aid wtr ♦ ♦ ♦ folc^e SBlaci^t gelcgt in folc^e ^anD 
(id). 

1. The use of foI(^ for the personal pronoun or bcr-# bie-, bajfelbc is not 
good although found now and then in the classics, e. g,, %U (Ic blc SJloo^** 
IJtttte crrcic^tcttr fanben jle folc^e auf bad lujligjle (see 300, 2) audgcf^mucft (G.)- 

2. For fol(!^ eittf fo cin is a frequent equivalent. It is more common in 
the spoken language than fold^ cin. Lessing and Goethe are very fond of 
it, e.g., ©0 ein t>v^itx ifl <Sl^a!fperc unb <Sl^affpcre fa|l ganj attcin (Le.). 3c^ 
fanri mi(3^ ni^t, wie fo cin SBort^elb, fo cin 2:u3cnbf(i^tt>a^crr an mcincnt ©illcn war- 
men unb ®ebanfcn (Sch.). 

„©o cin" does not come from „fol^ cin," bnt from cin fo before adjective and noun : 
„etn fo ^o^er SCurm"— ,;fo cin ^o^w SCurm," then „fo etn 3:urm." 

Syntax of the Interrogative Pronoun. 

251. SBer, + "who/* "which/* and ma«, + ''what," are 
used substantively only: 2Cad fiimmcrt e^ tiie Somirt, ter man tic 
Sungcn rauM,in wejfen SBalte f!e briiUt (Le.). 9lun, wen lieben amei 
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»ott ett(^ am mciflcrt (id.). SBa^ i|l fcer langen SlcDe lurger ©Inn ? 
(Sch.). 

1. Once the genitive after tt)cr and tt)ad was common. 2Ber is almost 
entirely supplanted by tt)cld^er, and tt)a<J by wad fur cln» But toa^ + geni- 
tive, which generally looks like an accusative, still remains in phrases 
like 2Bad 2Bunber(«) (Le.). 9Sad bed ZtuftU, SSad |)cnfcrd. SGBad i|l SBcipcd 
bort am 0runcn ©albc (G.). See 181, 188. 

2. 2Bcm only refers to persons. When it refers to things or whole 
sentences n)o(r) + preposition is substituted. SGBoiU bcr Carm ? (F. 1322). 
SBoran erfennft bu ben Dieb. SBor before a vowel, too before a consonant. 

3. In the spoken language ntoa^" is preceded by a preposition that 
does not govern the accusative : p toadr mit toad; but toomttr tooju are pref- 
erable. The classics have it too. Even flir toadr um toadr burd^ toad are 
supplanted by toofiirr iooruntr iooburd* Bu toad bie 9)o[fe? (G.) 3JJU toad 
fann id^ aufwarten ? 

4 SQ3ad in the sense of toanim and tote is originally an absolute accusa- 
tive, e. g., Ba^ fle^t l^r unb legt bie |)anbe in (= in ben) ©d^op (Scb.). SBad 
wlrb bad «)cr5 bir W»er (F. 2720). 

5. Mark the interrogative adverbs : WOr + where ; toam, + when ; 
toier + how ; too(r)- with preposition ; toaruWr + wherefore, + why, only 
interrogative. For their etymology see 551. 

252. ^tlAj means + " which " and singles out the indi- 
vidual, though etymologically it inquires after the quality. 
It stands adjectively and substantively: Uitt) mliftx If^^d, tieit tu 
ant mciflen Uebfl? (Sch.). 2Bc%^ Uitge^cure jlnitet ibx mit an? 
(id.). 

In exclamatory sentences ml^ is originally interrogative, often fol- 
lowed by ein : SGBcldb efn Subein, toeld^ ein ©ingen wirb in unfcrm ^aufc fein! 
(Song). See F. 742. 

253. 2Cad fiit, toad ftit ein inquires after the nature 
and qualities of a person or thing. SBad fiir always stands 
adjectively, t»ad ffit etti adjectively and substantively. 3Bad is 
separable from fflr ciit. Lessing is particularly fond of this 
separation. 2Bad fiir stands before the singular of a noun 
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denoting material and before a collective noun; before the 
plural of any noun. 33ad ftir tin inquires also after an indi- 
Tidual. 

Ex. : SBa« ffir ©cm ifl bled ? ©a« fitr SBcrgc . . . txtmtn m9 htm nod^? 
(Le.). 2Bae in fba^lon Id^ blr fur eincn [(gotten ©toff gcfauft (id.). 

Syntax of the Kelative Frononns. 

254. There being no original relative prononns, the other prononns were used as 
each or conjunctions like «o, dar^ da, unde (see below) connected coordinate sentences, 
one of which later became subordinate. The first pronoun used as a relative was ber, 
bie, ta^, in O. H. G. SSelf^er, v>ex, »a§ developed into relative pronouns gradually. First 
they were made indefinite pronouns by means of the particle «>, O. H. G. so hweUchiw), 
90 hwer(80)y 80 hwasiso) > M. H. G. swelich^ swer^ swob = whosoever, whatsoever > 
N. H. G. wcU^cr, »er, voa&, which can be strengthened by nur, au^, hnmer (= ever). To 
say therefore that the interrogative is used as the relative is hardly correct, though, no 
doubt, the indirect question had its influence in the coincidence of the forms of the 
interrogative and indefinite relative pronouns. The demonstrative ber, bie, bad intro- 
duced the coordinate clause, which aftenvards became subordinate ; and clause and 
pronoun were then called relative. SSet^et is only of the 16th century. 

255. !Der and meld^er are equivalent. After personal 
pronouns tier is preferable. Euphony should decide which is 
to be used* Sin gfauengimmer, tad benft, ifl eten fo c!c( aU tin 
SRatttt, fcer (14 fc^minft (Le.). SBcld^er is preferable after ber^s 
ienige. The following sentence is bad : Tit, tie tie Gutter ter 
Winter war, ifl gcflorfcen. 

1. Of the four relatives ber, m\^, totx, 1»a« only tot\6h can also be 
used adjectively, the other three only substantively. The genitive of 
ber» bit, bad is always bcffcit, bcrctt, sg. and pi., never bcrcr. Ex.: SBcr fcin 
®cfc^ at^tctr i|l eBctt fo mfi^tig aU mx fcin ®efe^ ^at (Le.) STm SWontag, m 
tDCld^em Za^t tt)ir a^rciflen . ♦ . But this is not very elegant. 

256. Dcr and mlijtx will take any antecedent soever. 
But »er, toa^, having sprung from indefinite and compounded 
pronouns, require none. SBcr admits of no antecedent at all ; 
»a^ may have any other neuter pronoun, an adjective (pref- 
erably in the superlative), or a whole clause, e. g,, %ixv toa^ 
ixtin fle^t ttnb nic^t brein {ini ®e^im) ge^t, tin prac^tig SBort au 
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tienflctt fle^t (F. 1952-3). Mt^ mi i% ijl ttcmiittfHfl (Hegel). 
9Bad Du erer6t i>on teinen Siitent iafl, emir6 ed urn ed gu befl^en (F. 
682-3). Dem ^errli^flcrt, »ad andii ter ®eijl empfanflen, triUiflt 
immer fremC unt fremDer ©toff flti^ an (F. 634-5). 

1. (&x, tDcr; ber ^anti n>er; htx, votx are impcNSsible. But Goethe has (in 
the *' Walpurgisnacht"), F. 8964: ©o C^rc bcm, xom (£Jrc gebu^rt. The 
proverb says : ir(S^re»bem (S^re ^Mf^xt,*' the Bible «r<S$f(fbem bie (^n ^Mf^xW 

2. SBa^ referring to a substantive and m^i^ referring to a whole 
clause are not present usage, though the classics use them so. !£)te ^Itm 
faimtcn bad Ding xii^U nnid tt)ir ^^jlic^feit nermcn (Le.). SJon frii^cr Sugenb an 
Jatte mir unb meincr ©d^jpcfler ber SJatcr fclbfl im 2:anjen ttntcnlii^t ficgcbcn, wclii^ed 
einenfo mtfl^ftm ^am n>unberU(^ gemtd (^e fleiben foSen (G.). 

8. If &>er has a seeming antecedent the latter stands after the clause. 
The antecedent is nothing but the subject of the main clause repeated 
for emphasis in the shape of another pronoun. If, however, toer and its 
seeming antecedent do not stand in the same case, the latter is indis- 
pensable. Ex. : JBer ^t^ angreift befubclt jld^ (Prov.). SCDcr fiber 0ett)i|fe Dinge 
ben SJerflanb niijt »etUert, ber Jat feinen ju »erUeren (Le.). SBer »ieled Bringt, wirb 
mand^em ema« brlngen (F. 97). But SBer ein SWal lugt, bem glaubtman nt<^t 
nnb toenn er au^ bie SBa^rl^eit frrid^t (Prov.). ©er ba f^at, bem wirb gcgeben (B.). 
The same is true of ©ad: SBad man ni(^t weig, bad eben handle man wnb »ad 
man tt)et§, fann man nid^t braud^en (F. 1066-7). Srfil^ ftbt f!d&, ttjad ein SWeifler 
loerben tDttt (Sch ). For the gender in this illustration see 168. 

4. The old short form tt>ed is now archaic except in t»ti^aH, Wt^ 
» e e tt : SGBed SBrot \^ eflfe, bed Sieb i* flnge (Prov.). 

257. K the dative and accusative, governed by a preposi- 
tion, do not refer to a person, wo, now rarely la, with that 
preposition, are generally substitated ; 9li(i^td ifi 3^fft^> ^^ 
wenigjlen bad, »o»on bie Slbftd^t fo Iter in Die augcn Imi^ttt (Le.). 

1. ©Of the oldest relative conjunction, has now been crowded out from 
the spoken language, though it was very common in the 16th and 17th 
centuries; !Dle linfe ^anb, baju bad iavipt, fo er iljm abgeljauen (Uh.). Bm 
atten, fo ba famen (Bii.). 

258. The relative adverbs to o, " where ^' and b a (colloqni- 
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ally); ba, »ann, to^nn, »o, "when"; »ie, "as ^' take the 
place of- a relative pronoun governed by a preposition when 
they refer to nouns denoting time, place, and manner. 

Ex. : ^cnnfl bu bad Canb »o bic eitronm blii^n? (G.). (£<3 gibt im 5Wettf*cn»' 
UUn Sru0mMi(fc, tt)o cr bcm ©cltgcifl n%r ifl aid fonjl (Sch.). 3n btefcm Slugcn^ 
Wide, ba tt)ir rebcm ifl fcin Z'f^xa'm mc^r in ber ©(^wcijcr fianbc (id.). »Dic 5(rt 
unb SBcifc tt)ic,« " the manner in which." O^SiC is more forcible than „xn 
tDcl^cr,*) D Woncr Jag, wcnn cnbU<^ bcr ©olbat ind Sc6en ^eimfc^rt (Sch.). 

1. This construction is old only with the demonstrative adverbs used 
as relatives, viz., da, d&r, danne. STttwor aEba, mofelbfl are archaic. 

Syntax of the Indefinite Pronouns. 

259. Sin and c i n i g e can precede a numeral generally fol- 
lowed by a noun. They mean " some," " or so," " odd ": cin 
tt^t Sage, a week or so; einige ^terjig 3^^^/ forty odd years. 
The order may also be: „ein 3^^^? funfge^n/' 

1. Grimm thinks this phrase has lost „t>\itXt** as if it meant etnen Xa^ 
ober jcK ^i" Sa^r obcr funftel^n. No doubt ^^cinige »terai0 3a:^r" has lost 
„unb" and stands for etnige unb ioicriig Sal^rr forty (and) odd years. 

260. Sin, ct»ad, wa^, wet, {emant), »cl(!^c, einige 
can be strengthened by trgcnt (compounded of io + hwar and 
gin = "ever," "where," "you please," grin corresponding to 
L. -cun). For the origin of tt)a«, wer, mMj, see 254. ^ij, »enn 
i(J etwad auf Mc^ fbnntc! "if I could influence you at all (F. 
3423). SBad anbetiS fud^e gu Beginnen (F. 1383). Die 3agt) ifl bod^ 
immcr »a« unb elne 3lrt »on ^rieg (G.). ©ier jlnb ^irfcJ^cn gu ^tx^ 
laufen. SBlKjl bu n)el(!^e ? ^ajl bu Irgenb wad ^erloren ? 

1. They stand generally only in the nominative and accusatlva (Sinig 
is rare in the singular, and for it irgcnb cin is better used. 

261. 31 1 1-. The following examples show the many vari- 
ous forms of all- : aU bad ®elb, aU bed ®elbed, atled bad ®cto, wad 
foO bad aUed? 
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1. SItte stood in M. H. Gt. only after prepositions as still now, e. g., bd 
attc bcm, " withal." !Wir tt)irb »on allc bcm fo bumm (F. 1946). The form attc 
before the article and not preceded by a preposition, though very com- 
mon in the classics and in the spoken language, is not so good as aU or 
all with strong endings, e.g., Sill bcr ^(^merj (G.)- ^lll or aUc in such 
phrases as bcr 2Bcin ifl att» " there is no more wine," has hardly been satis- 
factorily explained yet. 

2. Notice the following meanings ; Slllc ©tunben cincn 3;^cclo|fcl »oIlf " a 
teaspoon full every hour." The singular in the sense of *' every " is 
rarer, auf alien %oSi, in every case, ^tlcr Slnfang ijl f(3^ttjer (Prov.). StllccJ 
2)in0 Wfi^rt fcinc Bei^ ®ottc« SicB in (Kwtgfctt (Hymn). The singular in 
the sense of Eng. " all " is archaic, alien ©inter (Logau, quoted in Grimm's 
Diet.), all winter. For all day, all night, we say best ble ganjc ^Jat^t, ben 
ganjcn Xa^* Notice also in allcr ^rii^, ** very early," in aKcr <Stitte# tn attc Selt 

3. The plural of jcber^ icbnjcber, icgU^er is rare. It is expressed by iratte*" 
Even the singular of the last two is now archaic and rare. 

262. iK a n d^ e r does not differ from the Eng. " many " in 
use and force. Compare ein man(!ber, manA einer, mCLXiiiix gute 
3Rann, manci^ ein guter ^ann, mottii^e f(i^bne 93lume» 

263. S { e I and to e n i g, denoting the individual and used 
substantively denoting persons, must be inflected ; if they 
denote an indefinite number, quantity, mass, they are gener- 
ally uninflected. Denn ^icle jlnt) berufen, aber wenige |!nt) auder^ 
wallet (B.). SSiel nod^ ^ajl tvi »on ntir au ^xm (Sch.). 3n)ar mcig 
ic!^ »iel, Dod^ mij*te id^ aUed wljfcn (F. 601). e^ jluDlcren »iel Slmerl:? 
!atter in !Dcutfc!bIant)» 

1. ©icier, -i, -ed denotes "various sorts," e.g., 'oitXtt SGBcin; in composi- 
tion ijiclcrlci SGBeim "many kinds of wine." 

A ftiUer treatment of the laige number of Indefinite pronouis and nnmeralB belongs 
rather to the Dictionary. 
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SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 
Classification op Vebbs. 

264. According to meaning and construction the verbs 
may be variously divided : 1, into independent verbs; 2, into 
the small class of tense auxiliaries and the modal auxiliaries. 
See 267. Again: 1, into personal verbs, which can have any 
person, the 1., 2., or 3., as subject; 2, into impersonal verbs, 
v^hich have the indefinite subject cd, „c6 rennet." See 236. 

The personal verbs again divide: 1, into neuter or subjective 
verbs, as tile ©onne fd^eint (see 179); 2, transitive or objective 
verbs, the direct object of which stands in the accusative 
(transitive proper, see 198) or in the genitive or dative 
(called also intrans., see 184, 190). 

As subdivisions of transitive verbs may be regarded: 1, the 
reflexive verbs; 2, the causative. 

The reflexives again: 1, into reflexives proper, which occur 
only as reflexives, e.g., fiij gramcn, to pine; ^ii erfcarmcn, to feel 
pity; 2, into both transitive and intransitive verbs used re- 
flexively, e. g., ^ij ttjafdjen, (14 ^erelnen, (Id) tot laAert. 

The pronoun is always in the accusative, but see 197. 

1. Transitive verbs have often intransitive or neuter force, but there 
can be no direct object then. Dad 9)fcrb jic^t ben SCBagcn, but Die 2Bolfcn 
|ic|ett am |)immeL Personal verbs can also be used without a logical sub- 
ject : <Dae aBaffet rau^t, but (£« rauf^t im Slo^re. Also the modal auxilia- 
ries occur still as independent verbs ; 2Bad foU bad? but 2BoJin fott bet 
t>\tl> fiefltt^tet fein ? See 267. 

Syntax of the Auxiliaries. 
I. ^a6cn and fcin. 

265. ^ a6 en forms the compound tenses, active voice: 

1. Of all transitive verbs : i^ ^abt fletragcn, i^ l^abe fcebedt, \6i 
^a6e angeflagt. 
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2. Of the modal auxiliaries, of reflexive and impersonal 
verbs proper. ®r ^at e« nic6t flemod^, ^ot flc^ fle»af(i^cn, ed ^at 
gcrcgnet, e« l^ot mi(^ gercut* 

3. Of intransitive verbs which have no direct object, at most 
the object in the G. or D. fir ^atte meln flefpottet, er ^at mix 
flcfd^aDet, cr ^otte flelad^t, flewelttt, gefd^lafcrt* 

4. Of (intransitive) verbs of motion when the mere action 
within a certain space, the effort, and its extent are to be 
emphasized, without reference to direction, point of depar- 
ture or destination. 3(. ))on ^umbofot ^at )){el gereifl, = was a 
great traveler. Der ©taUfnecbt ^at cine ©htntie ^in unt l^er gcritten* 
Sr ^attc in SBien ae^rt 3aire gcfo^ren (Le.). Dad SSmmd^ett ^at 
gc^iipft, Der gifd^ ^ot gef(l)»ommcn* Da« ^lelne (the little one) ^ot 
nod^ nic gegangcrt (has never walked), ©op^ie l^at geflettert unt> 
|ld^ tic S^iirac acrrijfcn. Der ©(i^ncfllaufer l^at f^on ISngjl gelaufert 
(finished running long ago). Good usage favors: Die U^r ^at 
einmal gegangeti, aber {e^t flei^t |Ie jHll. Die SBl&Ut, Me 9Raf(^lne, Dad 
9lab l^at gegangen, but ifi is frequently used. 

5. Of fl^en, flcl^en, liegcn, anfangert, beglnnen, auf^5ren. But in 
S. G. fcin is more common and it is also found in the classics. 
8Bo ^abt i^r flcfejfen, geflanDert ? SBann ^at Die ©(^ule angefangett ? 

266. @ ein forms the compound tenses: 

1. Of all verbs of motion, except some, which take ^aUn, 
when action simply is denoted. See 265, 4. These take fein 
when the direction, points of departure, destination and ar- 
rival are mentioned. These circumstances are often expressed 
by inseparable and separable prefixes in compound' verbs. 
Ex. : „Der SKai ifl gefommert." Sr mirD gefaUert fcin, = he proba- 
bly felL SBlr jlnD fd^nctt ^inabgcfHcgen. Die ©cefal^rer flnD auf ber 
3nfel ©fpe gcIanlDet. Die @t6r(^c jlnb nad) ®iiDen geaogen. Der 
©taKIned^t Ijl in einer ©tunbe ^n uv^ ^tt geritten, = he rode to a 
certain place (there) and back. Die geinDc jlnD entflol^en, tnU 
laufcn, eingetrojfen. 2Cir llnD fdjon mc^rere aRale umgeaogen (moved). 
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2. Of certain verbs denoting a springing into being or pass- 
ing away, a transition and development, growth and decay, 
often expressed by er-, i^er-, ger-, and separable prefixes. lie 
SKild^ ifl flefroren (< gefrieren, but ed ^at gefroren < fricren, there 
was a frost). Da« @eil Ijl gerriffert* Dcr ©(i^nee ifl gefdjmoljctt* 
„Der SruDer ware nidjt geflorten." Dad ^'mmijm ifl gcnjadjfen* l:ie 
tcit^en Seute fltt^ im ^ricgc »erarmt. Xa^ Sic^t ijl crlofci^en* l:ie 
©d^ale ijl gcfprungen (cracked). !Ecr Se^rling war cingcfci^lafen (had 
fallen asleep). In the compound verbs it is just this prefix 
that called for feln* Compare trinfert — crtrinfen, f^cinen — er^ 
fdjeinctt, »aci^ett — cwadjcn, ^uiiflcm — »erl^ungcnt, frtcren — erfrierert* 

3. Of fein, blelten, begcgnen, folgcn, gelingctt; gcfdjcl^en, glurfen, for 
which it is hard to account by meaning, but see 283, 2. Ex.: 
Sd ijl i^m ni6>t gelungen, geglii(ft» Dad Ijl fcbon aUed tagemefem 
6in fiiger Srojl ijl i^m geMicfcert (Sch.). 

4. j^aben has gained upon fein in German, bnt not bo much as Bnglish " to have ** upon 
" to be." golflen and fecgcgncn were once generally compounded with ^aBen. Also the ten- 
dency to nse intransitive verbs as trausitives, so strong in Eng., has increased in Ger- 
man. While in Eng. one can *^nm " a locomotive, a sewing machine, a train, a ship, 
in Qerman ffi^reitf leiten, in ®ang Bringeit; geBrauci^en, or the verb of motion + laffen or 
mac^ett; will have to be used, ^et ftutf(!^er ^at und f^neH gefo^ren. ^er ipofUQion ^at ben 
2Bagen vorgefa^ren. Wlan fonnte bie ^euerfpril^e ni^t in ®ang Bringen. 

5. The difficulty as to the use of ^aBen and fein lies after all mainly in the way in 
which a verb is used, transitively or intransitively, and in the meaning. The student 
should attend particularly to these points and not be too timid, as in many cases usage 
is by no means settled. 

As to the omission of ^aBen and fein in dependent clauses, see 846. 

n. Special Uses of the Modal Auxiliaries. 

This subject belongs really rather to the Dictionary, but the appreciation and trans- 
lation of these verbs is so difficult that a brief treatment of them is given here. 

267. 1. 51 5 tt n c n denotes ability : t>tx %i\^ fann fc^wimmcn. ^ier flc^ 
idi, \^ hm ni^t anbcr« (Lu.). Possibility : 3^x fSnntrt il^r SBcrfjcug fein, mt(^ 
in ha^ ®attt iujie^eti (Sch.). Knowledge, " to know how," its oldest mean- 
ing: ifannfl bu Stalic'niW? Compare fonnen, "to have learnt," then "to 
be able " ; fetrncn (< kanjan, causative of fann — !omicn)# *'to be acquainted 
with" ; wifTcn, "to know." 

2. X> u r f e n denotes : 1. Permission and authorization : Du barffl cax^ 
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ba mx frei erfd^elncn (F. 886). D^ne Sagbfd^ein barf niematib ouf bie Sagb ^t^n* 
2. " To have occasion to," " reason for," " need " : 9Wan barf ben ©(^liifTel 
mx j»ci SWal umbrc^cn unb ber 9lic0cl fpringt jururf, '*Tou need ..." Du 
barffl ^inaudgc^n^ bic Suft ifl ^icr fcljr fd^lc^tr " You have good reason to go 
out ..." This force is the oldest, but rather rare now. 8. ** To trust 
one's self to" : 2Bcr barf i^n ncnnen unb wer befcnncn: 3^ 9lau6 ll^n (®ott) (P. 
8488-^). This force has sprung from 1 and 2 and from the verb tar — 
tiirrcn + dare, whose meaning was embodied in barf — biirfcn* On the 
other hand, it has nearly given up the original force of ** need," " want," 
still apparent in 2, to its compound beburfen. In some editions of the 
Bible bitrfcn* " to want," and tar — tiirrcn, " to dare," are still the rule. In 
later editions bcbfirfcn and burfcn have been substituted for them. 4. The 
preterit subjunctive (potential, see 284, 3) biirftc is used for a mild asser- 
tion : Die S'Jod^ttjelt bfirfte S^cbcnfen tra0en, biefed Urteil ju unter^relben (Sch.), 
** Posterity very likely will ..." Dad bilrfte ju fpat fein, " I fear very 
much, that is too late." Etiquette admits such redundant phrases as : 
Diirfte or barf i^ mlr ertauben, etc. 

3. ^ 5 9 e n denotes : 1. In its oldest, but now rare sense except in dia- 
lect-, ** ability " and " power." This it has given up to »f6nnen,* Compare 
its cognates *' may" and "can" in Eng.: 3^r SfnMid gibt ben (Sngeln ©t^rte, 
toenn felner jle ergritnben mag (F. 247-8), " although no one is able ..." 
2. Concession, no interference on the part of the speaker : Der S3urfd^e 
ma^ na^ |)aufe gel^n (It lies with him, I have no objection). Ser mtr ben 
fdtd^tx fann wteber jetgen, er ma^ xf)xi bcl^alten (Sch.). 8. Possibility, the action 
does not concern or influence the speaker ; fonnen means a possibility that 
lies in the ability of another person or object. SGBad fur OrunrodE ^ mogen 
bad fein (Sch.). <Sr mag bad gefagt l^a^en, er mag bad tl^un, It is possible he 
said so, he may do it. Dad 2:ier mag je^n Sal^re alt fein* With this force 
it supplants the potential and concessive subjunctives ; if it stands itself 
in the subjunctive of the present or preterit, it supplants also the opta- 
tive subjunctive. 3(^ n)itnf(^e ba§ bie ganje Selt und ^dren mag; ^Sren moge* 
SWod^te aud^ bo^ bie ganje SGBelt und l^Sren (Le.). 4. From 2 springs the force 
of " inclination," " liking," ** wishing." ^a^ f!(3^ »ertragt mit meiner 9)fli(^t, 
mag x^ i^r gem gewoj^ren (Sch.). 3(^ mfid^te, bag er ed ni(3^t »ieber erffi^re* Sd^ 
effe xocL^ i(^ mag unb leibe tt)ad i^ mug (Prov.). 

4. SWiiffen/ + must, denotes : 1. In its oldest sense, '* to have occa- 
sion, room," "to be one's lot," "it is the case." A trace of this is left 
in the following uses : ^ein $unb mar o^ne ^aulforb l^inaudgelaufen. 9{un 
nutgte an^ gerabe ein S^oUji^f! balder fommen (as luck would have it, a police- 
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man came along). !Der Bufatt mugte ijtt fitabe f^ia Mn^m. 2um gweltcn SWal 
foa mir fein ^lang erf($allen/ er miigte temt (unless it shoold) 6efonbem @inn 
I^cgruttbm (G., quoted in Sanders' Diet.). 2. Necessity of yarious kinds : 
Slttc !Wcnf^cn muffcn flerbcn* !Dcr ©crate mug fd^rtbcn (Sch.). (£tn Dbcr^upt 
mug fcin (id.). ^a« mug etn fi^Uci^ter MMtx fcin, bcm nicmald flcl bad SGBanbcrn 
cin (Song). (£r mug fel^r franf gcwcfen fein; cr ijl no^ fo f^»a^. The force 
of burfcn : 3^ mug nld^t ftcrgeficn, " I must not forget." 

aStauii^en + negative generally takes the place of m&ffen + negative when it denotes 
moral necessity, ^ad 6rau(^fl tu n^t ju t^un, menn ba ni^t toiUfi. 2Bo^l bent, ber mit 
ber neuen (3eit) ni^t me^r brau(!^t su leben (Sch.). 

5. ©oUen, + shall, denotes: 1. Duty and obligation. Du foUfl (9ott 
bcincn ^crm licBen »on ganjcm ^crjcn, 4>on ganjcr <SeeIc unb »ott fianjcm ®emflte 
(B.). 2)u Wfttefl ba fern fottcn, You ought to have been there. 2. Neces- 
sity and destiny : !Diefc ^urc^t fott Cttbi0en I i^r |>aupt fott fatten. 3<3& toiff 
Sfrlcben ^ben (Sch.). 3c^ toctg nt^t md fott c« bebcutcn (Heine). ©a« fott 
bad ? What (is that) for? Darin fotttc er fld^ taufc^en, In that he was bound 
to be deceived, disappointed. 3. It denotes the statement and claim of 
another, " is to," " is said to " : Dad SWeter fott a(^t S^ler fofien. Der <S(^a^ 
ber Slibelungen fott im 9il^cine Uegen. <Sickn Strfifllnge fotten entfommen fein. 4. 
©ottte approaches the force of the conditional, + " should." ©ottte er no<^ 
fommeur fag^ i^mr t(^ ptte ni(^t lander toarten fj>nnen. <5ottte er aud^ n>o!^l franf 
fein ? Is it possible that he is sick ? 

6. © U e n, + will, denotes : 1. The will and purpose of the sub- 
ject. SGBad wotttejl bu mit bem Dold^e ? fpri(^ (Sch.). 3dJ toitt ed toicber ^ergef^* 
fen, toeil <Sie bo(3^ nic^t »otten,bag i^ ed wiffen fott (G.). SEBotte nur toa^ bu fannjl 
unb bu »irfl fSnnen roa^ bu »itt|l. 2. "To be about," "on the point of." 
Cln armer S3aucr toottte (lerben (Nicolai). (5d miff regnen. Frequent in stage- 
directions, irWitt ge^en,*' ,rt»iff a^ge^n." ©itt |!d^ |>ector ewf^ »on mir »enben? 
(Sch.). 3. The claim and statement of another, who "says" or *' claims 
to " : Der Beuge mitt ben STngeflagten gefe^en ^aben. Du mifffl i^n ju einem gutcn 
Swede Ibetrogen ^abcn. Notice the ambiguity of such a sentence as Der ^err 
mitt cd get^an Jabcn, " claims he did it," or according to 1, " wills or wishes 
that it be done." 

Sotten is really the most dlfficnlt to understand and use. It occurs in a great many 
more idioms with ever varying shades of meaning. Notice, e. g,^ (SS will oerlautett, " it 
is spread abroad.*' iBod toitt \ia^ fagen? = "What does that amount to?" *'that is 
nothing." 3^ nitt ed ni^t gefe^en ^aben, I will act as if I had not seen it or ** nobody 
shall see it/* according to 1. SBenn ber @i!^ikler bo(!^ biefe 9iege( lemen wottte, " if he only 
would . . . = conditional. SBoHtc ®ott ba^ . . . , would to God that . . . (Dtefc gebcr 
toitt nid^t, this pen does not write (well). But it is impossible to give all these meanings. 
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Still Bog. " will '' is Dot far behind the Gemuoi^ ©oSen and tDoIlen Bhonld not be con- 
founded with Bng. '* shall'' and *' will" of the fntore, see 279, 8. 

7. Saffcn» sometimes classed here, is really a causative auxiliary 
and never used as such without an inf., which stands as a further object 
^cine Sth^t W§t flc WaHcn (Sch.). HwcrjiigUcS^ licg er brei a3attericn auftoerfcn 
(id.). See 202, 1. A second force is " to allow/' «* not to hinder." Der 
Ocfangtnwirtcr licg ben Oefangcncn tattoi^^tn* Cajfcn <Sic ba^ blcikn (= to 
leave a thing undone. Caffctt/ to look, is a neuter verb. 

For lafTcn + reflexive, see 272 ; in the imperative, see 287, 4. 

Bbmabk.— Verbs of motion can be omitted, particularly when an adverb expresses 
the direction. SBidfl bu tnit ? 3(!^ mu^ ^in. ^ad ^aife't follte fort (onght to be sent), 
^er S^vdt mu^ in bie ©^ad^tel. Bnt all except mliffen and bfirfen can be used as inde- 
pendent yerbe, i, e., no other verb need be supplied. There is no call for a verb in fBa9 
foU bet ijut? (Sch.), " "V^Tiat is this hat (here) for ? Notice that foUcn, mogen, and wollen 
are really the only ones that deserve the term modal auxiliaries, since they assist in 
expressing the mood. See 287- 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

268. The active voice needs no comment. Only transitive 
verbs form a complete passive. But transitives whose mean- 
ing admits only of an object of the thing, also intransitives 
and subjective verbs, form only the third person singular 
with the grammatical subject ed or without it. 3^nen tt)irt 
flel^olfen* Sd mlrt gelad^t unD gefungcn. ©cflern tonxU gefpictt. 
Set ttttd itt ©aufe (where I come from) mlrb »lcl SJ^ifl gefpieft* 

269. In the transformation of the active into the passive 
voice, the direct object in the accusative becomes subject- 
nominative and the former subject is expressed by »on +, 
dative denoting the agent and by burc!^ + accusative denot- 
ing means and instrument. Saumgarten crfdjiug ten SBoIfcn^ 
((i^tc^ctt. 2B. tomtit \)on S3. crfd^Iagcn. Ttx 33rlcf wurDc tiurd) clncn 
Dtcttjlmattn bcforgt (through a porter). See prepositions, 304, 2. 

270. When a verb governs two accusatives both accusa- 
tives become nominatives with the verbs of naming, calling, 
scolding. St murte fetn f$rettttb genannt. See 179, 2. 
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1. With Ufyctn and fragcn the accusative of the thing may be retained, 
particularly if that accusative be a prononn, e. g„ X)ad ®(^Ummf!e,U)ad und 
loiberfS^rt, M merben u>tr 190m %a^ gele^rt (Q.), For etmad gele^rt tottttn it is 
better to use untenid^tet toerbtn ; for ettoad gtfragt tDerbettr better na^ ettvad 
gefragt merben* The accusative of the noun now sounds pedantic, though 
U^ren in M. H. Q. always retained the accusative in the passive. See 
202, S. 

271. With a verb governing an accusative, a genitive, or 
a dative, the accusative becomes nominative in the passive, but 
the genitive and dative are retained, ip. tonxtt U^ ^oij'otnat^ 
angeSagt* Deinet tonxtt ^tlaijt (no grammatical subject) or ed 
towcu teiner gctadrt* SKir touxu gefolgt, /was followed. 

1. The verbs folgen, ^elfen, ge^or^en, fii^meid^eltt/ toiberfpre^eit/ banfen <^teii form a 
perBonal passive in the classks and in the spoken language, bat it is very qnestionable 
whether this use should be imitated ; certainly not by foreigners who are accustomed 
to this construction in their own language and are apt to make mistakes in the active 
and say „i^ f olgc H^" if they hear or say „i^ voixhe aefolgt, Qt\i)mti6ie\L" Those who 
defend the personal passive appeal to the older accnsative after ^fen and f^mei^eln. 

272. The reflexive, eaicouraged by French influence, and maxu i^ + 
active often replace the passive. For (S^ mirb ^efungenf ge^od^t stands ^an 
(btgt, pod^t. Da (ifaet {i(i^ bad 2:^or, Then the gate is opened. Der (Bd^iafTel 
toirb {!(^ ^beiw The key will be found. More frequent than the reflexive 
alone is f!d^ . . . laffen, «. g,, Ht i»irb pd^ BefHmmen laffcn p . . . , He will 
let himself be influenced to . . . , He can be induced to . . . !£)ad U^t 
fi^ ki^t mad^iw That is easily done. Dad U^t f!(^ ^brettr That is plausible. 
See 290. 3, b. It is dear from this that the (German passive is less fre- 
quent than the Ply)gliHh, The grammars boast more of the full and long 
compound tenses than actual usage justifies. 

273. Obigin of the Passive Voice. 

1. In O. H. G. fete («l», wesan), wcrben (werdan) were used to express the passive. 
Gothic alone shows traces of an3rthlng like a Latin passive, bnt even there the peri- 
phrastic form had to be resorted to. In M. H. G. the present is ieh wirde getobet ; pre- 
terit, icA waH geUbet ; perfect, idi bin gdobet ; pluperfect, ich was gelobet. Worden 
was added to the perfect from the 13th century downward, hut was not considered 
essential until the 17th century. The passive idea lies originally only in the past or 
passive participle and not in wcrben, which means only " I enter Into the state of being 
„gette6t," ,,gcf^Ia9eii," etc Compare the ftiture, t^ wcrbe Uefeen, ** I enter into the state 
of loving." The M. H. G. ick Mn gdiebet, ich was (war) gdiebet are by no means lost 
Only they are not caUed tenses now. 3^ Hn ntXitbi, bad 3iinmev i^ flef egt mean ** I am 
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in the state of being loved,'* ** the room is in a swept state/^ ** has been cleaned,'* ** is 
clean." The participles are felt as adjectives. ^(^ Mn gelie^t ti>orben> bad 3ttnmer ifi 
gefegt wor&en mean ' I have passed into the state of being loved,*' *'the room has 
passed into the state of being swept.'* The transition Into this state, and not the 
present state, but the fact or action are emphasized, hence the idea of tense is promi- 
nent. The fitness of the name of perfect passive for this form and not also for i^ 6iti 
9elie&t is apparent because i^ (in gelieBt worben is composed of ii!^ Bin (ge)»orben (the 
perfect) + geliebt. In O. H. G. fein still formed the present as ** to be ** now in Eng., bat 
already in M. H. G. werden was the prevalent anziliary (see above), while eein was 
prevalent in the perfect. 

2. Perhaps the following examples will illustrate the force of the vari- 
ous forms : 

Die Zo^ttx ijl »crIo6t, is engaged to be married. SJom Cifc bcfreit finb 
(Strom unb Sdc^c (F. 903). 2)tcfer ^effcl if! »on S^crgcn bcgrcnjt (Hu.). These 
three are not passive tenses. But compare : 3u bcm S^d^crlid^en tt)lrb cin 
Contra'fl »ott ^oUhmmtn^txttn unb Un^ottfommenl^cUcn crforbert (Le.) (present 
tense). !Dtcfcr 9)«nft ifl »iet bejhitten ttjorbcn (perf . -pRsa.), The same differ- 
ence between tt)«rbe + participle (= imperfect pass.) and toax + partici- 
ple (no tense), e.g., ^ome'r war »or STltcrd unlhcttig flcigigcr gelefcn aid jc^t 
(Le.). t)xt ^aufcr waren W^^ ficfd^miicft (no tense). Der SUfiubcr^auptmonn 
war fd^on gcfangen gcnommcn worbcn, aU feinc Ceutc Jerbelfamcn (pluperfect 
pass.). Der ©pio'n tt)«rbc ol^nc weltered an einen STfl gelnitpft unb erb^ngt (imper- 
fect pass.). 

Examples of the future and conditional perfects passive are very rare 
in the classics. 

Syntax of the Tenses. 
Simple Tenses. 
274. The Present. 

1. It denotes an action as now going on. SSie fltangt tie 
©onnc, »ie Ia(!^t Me glut (G.). 

2. It is the tense used in the statement of a general truth 
or fact or custom, in which the idea of time is lost sight of. 
!DrcimaI brei ijl ntm. ®ott ifl bie glebe (B.). Sorgen mai^t ©orgen 
(Prov.). 

3. The historical present is used in vivid narrative for a 
past tense. Dad 8" Slnj gegebene 35ei(>icl finbet attgemeinc 9ia(!^^ 
ai^mmii man^erflud^tbad anbenfcttbe^Serraterd; afle Slme'en fatten 
»otti^m ab (Sch.). 
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4. For the English perfect German (also French) uses the 
present when the action or state continues in the present 
time, but there is generally an adverb denoting duration of 
time qualifying it. Ex.: ^un bin id^ (leben Sage ^ier (G.). ^mi 
Sage gei^en »ir fci^on ^ter l^erum (id.). 3d) bin aK^ler erjl furge 3^it 
(F. 1868). 

This use is by no means new in German or unknown in English, e.g., ** I 
forget why." " The world by what I learn is no stranger to your generos- 
ity '* (Goldsmith, quoted by Matzner). It is closely related to the present 
sub 2 and 3, and generally translated by '* have been " + present participle. 

5. The fature present, that is, the present with the force of 
the future, is much more frequent in German than in Enghsh. 
Ex.: 9lein, nein, ic^ ge^c mij tcr ©taDt guriicf (F. 820). 2Ccr m% 
mx morgen iiber und befic^lt (Sch.). 

It is a very old use of the present, from a time when the periphrastic 
future was not yet developed. 

6. The English periphrastic present in ** I am writing," ** I do write " 
rarely has corresponding German phrases. For instance, tl^un is dialectic 
and archaic. Unb t^u^ nid^t mcl^r in SBorten hamen (F. 385). A large num- 
ber of present participles are looked upon as adjectives and stand in the 
predicate after feiti/ but they do not form a tense (see 273, 1). There is 
a difference between the simple present and fcin + pres. part The for- 
mer, if it occur at all, denotes an act of the subject, the latter denotes a 
quality of the same or of another subject. Ex.: 3Ratt ttlmmt tett an et»a«, 
one takes part in something. Scmanb i|l teilnel^menbr one is sympathetic. 
^ic %axU fd^rcit is hardly used, but ble %axU ijl einc ftrctenbe/ the color is 
a loud one. Die STu^pc^t reijt eincn,immcr ^fil^cr ju (Icigcnr the prospect entices 
one to climb higher and higher, but btc S[udf!(3Jt if! rcijcnb, the prospect is 
charming. Compare the Eng. *' charming," " promising," etc. 

275. The Preterit. 

1. It is strictly the " historical " tense, used in narration, 
when one event is related in some connection with another 
event, as following it or preceding it. Ex. : Safar lam, fafe nn\> 
pefltc* ®r wart) geBorcn, er Ic6te, m^m tin 2Bei6 unD flarb (Gellert). 

In the story of the creation in Genesis only the pret. is used until 
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chapter 2, verse 4, when the account is summed up ^fo tfl ^imntel unb (Srbe 
geworbciv which has the perfect as it should have. See 276. 

2. It represents a past action as lasting, customary; also as 
contemporaneous with another action* ®eflem lam ttt 9J{et)icud 
l^icr au^ ber @tal>t ^nau^ sum Slmtmann (connect ^^inaud" with 
„^nm/* not with „aud Der ©tabt") ux(o fanb mid^ auf Der Srbe unter 
Sottend ^itttiem, mie etnige auf mix ^crumfrabbelten, anlm ml^ ne&cn 
(G.). M^n mx ta« SBort, mell ed tie S^at nld^t mar (Sch.). 

Compound Tenses. 

276. The Perfect. 

It is used to denote a past event as a separate act or inde- 
pendent fact. The act is completed, but the result of it is felt 
in the present and may continue in the present Ex. : 3ci) ^abe 
gcttoffen tad irtifd^c ®lu(i (Sch.). ®ott ^at tie SBelt crfcbaffen = God 
is the creator of the world, but 3m Slnfang f(^uf ®ott ^immel unt 
erte (B.). Xn ^a^'^ errci^t, Dcta^io (Sch.). See 279, 2. 

1. In the best writers this distinction is generally observed, but not in 
the spoken language, in which the perfect is crowding out the preterit. 
As an illustration of the exact use of the tenses, particularly of the pre- 
terit and perfect, may be recommended the introduction to Schiller's 
®t\^\^tt bed STfifalld bcr ^jereinigten ^Jlctcrlanbe. 

277. The Pluperfect. 

It denotes a past action which was completed before another 
past action began. Ex. : Sitt? ^atte hum felnen atudmarfdb ange^ 
treten,afe ter ^5nig fein Sager ju ©ci^wett auf^ob unt flegen granlfurt 
an tcr Dter riicftc (Sch.)* 

278. The Future. 

1. It denotes an action yet to take place. Ex. : SBad Wtrt 
au^ tern ^Intlcln wertcn ? (B.). J)cr ^alfer wtrt morgcn abrcifcn. 

2. It denotes probability and should then not be translated 
by an English future as a rule. Ex. : !Der ipunt wtrt fcd^^ 3^^^^ 
alt fein (= ifl mo^I or tva^rfd^elnlid^), the dog may be or is prob- 
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ably, six years old. SScr flopft? S« »trD tin Settler \m, it is 
probably a beggar. 

3. In familiar language it stands for the imperative implying 
confident expectation of the result Xn »irjt ^ler Meiben, Ton 
shall stay here. Du »irjl tld) ^iiten, Take good care not to do it 

For the present with the force of the future, see 274, 5. 

279. The Future Perfect. 

1. It is the perfect transferred to the future. SSergeien^ 
werHet l^r fiir euren geb^^errn euc^ geopfert ^aUn (Sch.). More fre- 
quently than the future, the future perfect denotes probability: 
So toirt er Die Jla^t augebraci^t ^bm ? (Le.), Where can he have 
spent the night? g« wlrD wad anHred »oW teteutet ^itn (Sch.), 
It probably meant something else. 

2. As the present can have future force, so the perfect can 
have future perfect force. ^Oji e^er ten! iii tiefed 35latt ju 
bxmiitn, bid eine I^at getlait ijl, tie unwiterfpreAHc^ ten 4>o#errot 
beaeugt (Sch.). 

8. In M. H. Gt,f the future perfect is unknown and its force is expressed 
by ge prefixed to the present, and by the perfect. 

f a. Guard against confounding the modal auxiliaries in German with 
the Eng. future. Approach to a future might be felt in mUtn and \oUtn, 
e.g., 2Bad tooUm pe benn l^craud^er^firett^ mm cincr unfd^ulbig if!? (G.)- ^^r 
JRci^dtag jtt STufidburg fott ^offtxaii^ unfere S^roje'fte jur 0leife bringen (G.). See 
283, 4. 

280. The Conditionals. 

They are future subjunctives corresponding to the preterit 
and pluperfect subjunctive as the future corresponds to the 
present. As in all subjunctives, the idea of tense is not empha- 
sized. Preterit subjunctive and I. conditional, pluperfect sub- 
junctive and IL conditional are nearly identical in force, but 
preterit and pluperfect deserve the preference, particularly in 
the passive. In dependent conditional clauses the preterit or 
pluperfect subjunctive only can stand. In the main sentence 
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there is no choice between them and the conditionals. Ex. : 
D^ne teinen Slot toiirte ii} ed niiit get^an Mm or ^atte id^ ed nicl)t 
get^an. SBae »url>ejl Du on meincr ©tctte t^un? SBiireft tu |icr 
ge»efen, mcin Srutcr toaxt nic^t geflorben (B.). 

281* The conditionals' should be substituted for the subjunctive of 
the preterit aud of the pluperfect : 1. When the force of the future is 
to be emphasized as in : !)*{d()me ber ^ranfe tie !D{ebt}in regelmapig m, fo tt>urbe 
bad glcber "oon biefcr <Stuttbe an aUm&^x^ »erWtt)inben. ©ic glaubtctt/ |!e »urbcn 
jld^ lei(3^t aU ^elbeti barfteflcn (Sch.). 3. When the indicative and subjunc- 
tive forms coincide as is the case with certain persons in weak verbs : 
5ruf cincn ®ib wftrbe i^ i^m ni^t glauben. irOlaubtc might be pret. ind. 3^t 
witrbct btc« 9tatfel mir crflSrcn, fagtc fie (Sch.). ^^^x ©erbet" could also be 
indicative future. 

The Tense of Indirect Speech. 

282. The rale is : The indirect speech retains the tense 
of the direct. Ex.: Die Siiume felen gebannt, fagt er, un5 »er (!e 
fdjaMge, tern waii^fe feine ipant) i^eraud aw»t ®rabe (Sch.). ggmont 
Beteuertc, t)o§ t>a« ®an^t ni4U ale ein Safelfdfeer^ gewefen fel* Der 
^nabc bei^auptete, er ^otte ed nid^t get^an, »enn er nidjt i)on fcinen 
©efii^rten ^a^u ijerleitet worten wire. Sr fagtc mij, er »ofle ee nit^t 
mieter t^un, wenn man i^m Je^t tjergete* Der 3^«9^ tonnte nlci^t 
f$»orcn, bap er Den SlngeHagten ie gefe^en ^u 

1. But this rule is not strictly observed. If the main clause contains, 
for instance, a past tense, the other clause may take a preterit for the 
present, a pluperfect for the perfect, or a conditional for the future : 2)ad 
warcn bic ^lamtm, fagte mir bcr duf^nx, Pc rcgicrtcn ba« ®cWitf (Sch.). 3^r 
witrbct biee Mt\tl mir ernaren, fagtc jle (id.). fKlr melbct (pres. for perf.) cr, er 
lagc fran! (id.). If any ambiguity arises, as is not uufrequently the case, 
this license should not be indulged in. If the main verb is in the pres- 
ent, it is not well to substitute the preterit or pluperfect in the sub- 
ordinate clause, because this license is due to attraction of tenses, viz., 
preterit in one — preterit or pluperfect in the other. Compare: (£r 
beteucTtr er fct bagcgen^ he asserts, that he is opposed. (£r bcteuert, er ware 
bagegen might be construed as meaning er tt)urbe bagegen feinr which means 
"he would be opposed." (£r beteuert, er fri bagegen ge»efcn, he had been 
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opposed ; er toiixt bagegen gemefen might moreover be understood as having 
the force of the U. Conditional. 

For the mood of the indirect statement, see 285. For ftirther remarks on the use 
of tenses, see 284, also the General Syntax. 

283. OfiiaiN OF THE Compound Tenses. 

1. The compound tenses in all the living langoages are products of the development 
of so-called periphrastic conjugation, which ases certain independent verbs denoting 
existence, possession, transition, or the beginning of an action, in connection with an 
infinitive, participle, or gerandive. The more the inflectional endings of the simple 
tenses of the earlier periods weathered, the more favorable were the chances for the 
growth of analytical and circamlocatory tenses. Compare the Latin amar^ amatita 
sftm or fvi; excmavi, excusatam, -^m habeo or teneo with French ^'« suis aime, Sa, 
Jefits aime^ -& ; Je PcA excusiy -ie, Je Vavais excusi, -ee. The' Germanic languages 
have only two simple tenses. Gothic shows -still a mutilated passive. But the future 
perfect and pluperfect active and passive sprang up within historic times from a com- 
bination of an independent verb with an infinitive or participle, which were at first 
felt only as predicate noun or adjective. The participle in O. H. G. could be inflected 
like any predicate adjective. 

2. At different periods of High German there were different verbs which could be 
thus employed. Besides the modem auxiliaries ^aBen, fein and werben, ip O. H. G. 
€igan^+ to own. In Gothic haban + inf. was made to express the future, in O. H. G. 
tuln (shall) and werdan + pres. part. ; in M. H. G. besides these, weHen^ mOesen. 3^ 
^a^e ten j^ut a^genommen or aufgefe^t means originally I have, possess the hat in some 
state or position, viz., in my hand (taken off) or on my head (put on). The German 
order, too, shows this early construction much better than the English *' I have taken 
off my hat." Compare the Latin Excmatum habeas me rogo, '' Have me excused, 
pray,'' „93itte, '^aU (^altc) ml^ (filr) entfi^ulblgt." ^aBen could only be used with tran- 
sitive verbs, but losing the distinctive meaning of possession, it could combine with 
verbs having an object in the G. and D. and even with no object, viz., with intransi- 
tive verbs. §aBcn required the past participle in O. H. G. in the A., but fein required 
it in the N. ©eln could not, from the nature of its meaning, form the perf . or pluperf. 
active of any transitive verb, but only of intransitives denoting a continuance of a state 
{hUiUxit fein) or transition into another state, where it, however, collided with werben, 
used in the fhture. But notice that the idea of transition and change is in most verbs, 
here in question, due to the prefix, ©eln + past participle could onlj mean existence 
in a certain state, at most the beginning or ceasing of an existence. 

3. As to verbs of motion, their relation to these verbs is very intimate. When it is 
not, ^aben becomes the rival of fein, as soon as the activity of motion is to be brought 
out and not the result. That fein could be used with a past participle of a verb of mo- 
tion at aU, was partly brought about by Its use with a present participle and infinitive. 
Such forms as »ermutenb, DcrmSgcnb, naiJ^gcbcnb fetn, Dermuten fein are remnants of the 
use of sin + pres. part, or inf. in M. H. G. We do not feel the participle or infinitive 
as such now. They form no tense. 

4. SSerben + pres. part, was in M. H. G. more common than werben + inf., but the 
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latter was the establJBhed Aitore in the 16th centmy. From '^ I pass into the state of 
praising " to ** I shall praise '* is not a long step. 

5. ,The conditionals formed with wfitbe sprang np in the 14th century and were set- 
tled in the 16th, according to Grimm. In M. H. G. before the 13tb century "«oW«,'* 
" toolde " were nsed as in the other Germanic languages, but these lacked the iunlaat« 
and therefore were not easily distingnishable as snbjimctiveB. 



THE MOODS. 

Subjunctive. 

284. The indicatiye is the mood of reality, the sabjunctiye 
is the mood of unreality, contingencgr, possibility. 

1. The imperative sabjonctive helps to fill out the impera- 
tive for the third persons sg. and pL and the first person pi. 
It is a strong optative, see sub 2. 

Ex.: Silled f(^tt)etge, jcber ncidc crnflm X^nm ram fdn D:^r (Song). (Sc^e jebcr 
ttic er'd txtiU, fe^e jeber »o er Wih (Gt,). Sdew ©it mix tt>tU!o'mmctt. fiaffcn 
ttir M, let us not do this. ®el^en voir bicfen ^Jaragra^jK^n) tio(i^ mal bnt^, let 
us go over this paragraph once more. ®c^en ©if. Xrctcn bie ^erren gcfdl** 
Itfijl ettt (rare). 

SBerbe and f ei, feib really sabjmictiyes. are used as imperatives in the second person. 
SBcrbe tnunter, mein ©emflte (Hymn). @cl ralr flcgrft^t, mcln ©era (Sch.). 

2. The optative subjunctive expresses a wish or request. 
The present subjunctive implies confidence of fulfilments 
Only the third person is used. 

Ex. : !Di* fft^rc burd^ bod to'iMmt^tt 8ctcn cin pabigcd ®ef(^W (Sch.). !Dctn 
S'^amc fci vcrgeiTen (Uh.). ®ott vcrme^re bic ®a6c (G.). 

The preterit subjunctive implies less assurance, and, like 
the pluperfect subjunctive, even no expectation of realization. 

Ex. : D warm wir wetter I o w5r ie^ gu ^aud (Gt.). D fS^fl bu, roller SKon*' 
benfd^cltt ... (P. 386). 2Bare er nur nod^ am SeBcn ! (Implying „tx if! aber tot"), 
grommer <Bta^, o ^tt^ i^ nimmer mit bem Sd^wtxtt bid^ ^jertaufci^t (Sch.). See 
also P. 392-7. 

3. The potential subjunctive expresses an opinion as such, 
a possibility, a mild assertion of an undoubted fact {diplomalw 
subj.); it stands in questions, direct and indirect; in exclama- 
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tions. The preterit and L conditional are the potential sub- 
junctives of the present ; the pluperfect and n. conditional, 
of the past. 

Ex.; 3^ rclme, H^V i^, bod& w^ fo jiemli(^ ittfammm, wad jufommcn ge^ort 
(Le.)- ^<i^ Q^W w>^f "that might do yet'* (id.). SGBer »ii§te bad nid^t? 
Everybody knows that, ^attc x6^ bw^ jiimmermcl^r gcbac^t, bag cr fo grog mt^ 
ben witrbe (Le.). SBic licge \i^ aEcd fc^rei&cn! (Q.) (Implying ,,cd ifl unmiJgUc^''). 
%a\t ^otte i^ bad SSefle sjergefTen (id.). Sfteinai^e ware i(i^ gegen einen S&aum geratmt. 
!£)u i^dttejl bad gewugt? (Implying ,ri(^ glanbe ed nici^t). 9li(^t» bag i^ wiigte^ not 
as far as I know. 

See also the modal auxiliaries^ 267. 

4. The concessive subjunctive denotes an admission, yield- 
ing, and supposition. Generally only in the third person of 
the present and perfect. It borders closely upon the optative 
and conditional. 

Ex. : (£d fofle m^ ed toolle (Le.). Sd fel, '''(it is) granted." ©efelle, bu 
feijl ettt fittter ober f^Ummer, leg' t)x6i aufd D^r (Uh.). See m^c^cti, 267, 3. 

5. The unreal subjunctive stands in conditional sentences 
both in the premise and the conclusion, i. e. in the dependent 
clause and in the main clause, when the premise is not true. 
The preterit and pluperfect stand in the premise; the preterit, 
pluperfect, and the two conditionals in the conclusion. The 
preterit has present and future force, the pluperfect has future 
force only. 

Ex. : (£d liege fl(^ ailed trefflid^ Wll(i^ten, fdnntc man bie <Ba^tn imimal ^er** 
ri(%ten (G.). 3(% toare ni(^td# loemi ic^ bliebe t^a^ i^ Bin (id.). SKenn tt)tr ®clb 
bet und ge^abt ^attenr fo witrben »ir ben airmen toa^ gcgeben ^aben. 

The premise omitted or represented by an adverb, etc. : 3(3^ t^ate bad 
nl^t an !Dcmer ^SteUe = wenn ic^ an 2)ciner ©telle ware. SBir waren bed Jiobcd* 
D^ne Sllpenflocf »dre ber SGBanberer in bie 3:iefe ^tnabgefaHem 

The conclusion omitted : 3a wenn toir nic^t toUxtn, fagte bie Sateme sum 
3Ronb. 2)a gtng j!e au^ (Folk-lore). 

285. The subjunctive is the mood of the indirect state- 
ment, in which the speaker expresses the ideas of another in 
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his own words without sharing the responsibility for, and 
belief in, the statement. For the mood in the dependent 
clause included in the statement notice especiallj the 3. and 
4. sentences of 282 and the last of 328. For examples and 
tense see 282. 

Imperative. 

286. It expresses a command and occurs only in the 2. p. 
sg. and pi. For the 1. and 3. p. pL, see 284, 1. ®lle mit SBeile, 
Make haste slowly. 8e|re W mid) meinc 2eutc fennen (Sch.). 
Sintct ii^n (id.). SJartet i^r, inHcm ttlr »oran laufen* 

1. The pronoun is quite optional ; only when there is a contrast, as in 
the last sentence (i^r — tt)tr), it should stand. In the subjunctive it al- 
ways stands. 

The imperative is only used in the present and has future force, 
but by a license also a perfect imperative occurs : 93efcn I 33cfen I ©cib^d 
0C»cfcn I says the apprentice when he wants the brooms to cease being 
watercarriers (Q.). 

287. Other verbal forms that take imperative force and a 
very strong one, are : 

1. The infinitive : 9JlauI (2Wunt)) fatten! Hold your tongue. 
9lid^t anfajfen 1 Do not touch. 

2. The past participle : !Cie Srommel geruirt (G.). %ti\if auf 
^ameratcn, aup^ 3)fert, an]''^ 3)fert) ! in tad gelD, in Die grei^elt 
geaogen (Sch.). 

3. The present and future indicative : ©eorg, bu Heifcfl um 
miii (G). Du »lrp ben 2l))fel fc^ie^en i>on Um .^opf bed ^naten 
(Sch.). See 278, 3. 

4. The modal auxiliaries denoting a necessity, duty, can 
express imperative force, also laffen. !Du foBjl nid^t fle^Ien (B.). 
&dn 3Renf^ m\x^ miiflfen (Le.), no man ought to be compelled. 

Since the Eng. " let " shows no inflection, notice the German forms : 
Sag und ge^en, to a person addressed as bu; plural Saffl und ge^en^ Saffen 
@ie und Qt^m, to a person addressed as @ie. 
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Infinitive. 

288. It is a verbal noun and the present infinitive has 
neither voice, tense, nor inflection. The compoond infinitive 
arose like the compound tenses (see 283) : gelobt tottUn, to be 
praised; gclobt WorDen \m, to have been praised; gelo6t Ij^aben, to 
have praised. 

1. Notice the marked difference in meaning between the present of some 
of the modal auxiliaries + perfect infinitive, and the perfect or pluper- 
fect + present infinitive. Ex. : Der ^tfi^er ttltt ben ©cfangcnen gefe^en 
^ttBen = claims to have seen him, but ^t i^n fc^en ©oHctt = wanted to see 
him. Dcr <>au|lrcr mug ^orbclgcgangen fein = must have passed by, but l^at 
ftorteigejen mvi\fm, was forced to pass by, etc. 

289. We distinguish between the infinitive xmthout gu and 
wfUh iVi* 

The former is tlie older construction. Being a noon, the infinitive always stood in 
the D. after ju in O. and M. H. G. But in early N. H. O., when it was no longer in- 
flected, the prepositional infinitive gained ground and gave also rise to the gerundive 
(see 208X Usage is in many cases still unsettled as to the use of ju. Its frequent use 
is the source of much bad style (see Sanders' /^i^auptfdywiengfeUen'^ . . . sub Inf.). The 
cases where the inflnitive has taken the place of the present participle are mentioned 
below under each head. In the gerundive alone the participial form has taken the place 
oftheinflnitiye. See 208. 

The Iotinitivb without ju^ 

290. 1. It is dependent upon the modal auxiliaries. Ser 
Sote Witt e« au« atter 2eute 5i)?unr> crfa^rcn ^akn. "^an fott ten Jaji 
ttidjt »or Dem 3[6ent) loSen (Prov.). Also upon ttun in quaint and 
dialect style, e, g., Da t^atcn f!c f!A trennen (Uh.). See the 
speeches of SRart^c and SRargarcte in F., I. Upon li^c&tn in the 
phrase gut %(Atn. Du §afl gut rctm, it is easy enough for you to 
talk. Sr tl^ut nid^t^ afe ♦ ♦ • , he does nothing but . . . 

2. In ceiiain phrases dependent upon some verbs of motion; 
also upon "^elfen, ^ei^en (command), laffen, le^ren, lemen, madden, 
nennen* The verbs of motion are: fpaaicrcn reiten, f^^ren, gel^en; 
fc^Iafm flel^en, fid) [(i^lafen legett, etc. ^cl&t mlc^ nl(!^t teten, 
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:^eipt mic^ fcJ^welgen ; t)cnn mein ©el^eimnU ijl mir 3)fli(^t (G.). ge^re 
mld^ t^un na(i^ t)einem ffio^lgefaacn (B.). See Schiller's Tell, 1549. 

3. Dependent upon certain verbs of rest: 6lei6en (most fre- 
quently), Uegen, jle^cn (rarely); and upon verbs of perceiving: 
finDen, fii^Ien (rarely), ^xm, fe^en; also ^aben^ ©tcden Meib^n, to 
stick fast (intr.). ©djiafen liegen. 28ir fanten ten Miinam im 
SBatoe liegen* 3Bir fa^en t>cn gul^rer iiber tern Slbgruntie f(!^»eben^ 
Der S^roler :^at gewo^nlic^ getcrn am ^ute flecfcn, Der SnglanDer 
Sanger l^erunter^angcn. 3d) :^a6^ e« bfter^ xu^mtn ^'mn, ein ^omfi^? 
tia'nt !5nnt' elnen ^farrer le^ren (F. 626-7). 

a. @etn is still so ased in dialect. (St tfl fifteen, {agen, he has gone afishing, ahnnt-> 
ing; er ifl fifd^en gewefen, he had been aflshing. With all the verbs sub 3 and several 
snb 2 the present participle was once the role in older German. Compare the partici- 
ple in the predicate, 294, 3. 

b. After ffl^Ien, ^5ren, laffett, fe^en the infinitive has either passive or active force, 
and often an ambigaity arises which should be avoided by a different constmction. 
SBir f^aUn cS fagen ^dcen, We have heard it said, ^ie ^ogge I&^t fl(^ ni^t necfen, The 
bnlldog will not be teased. SBtr ^5ren ben 5^na6en tufen, calling and called (generally 
the first). <De¥ So^nlutfc^ev Ue^ unS tiic^t fasten, the hackman did not let ns go, did not 
allow us to drive, did not have us driven. (Z)er aTJeijlev lie^ ble 2:o(!^tev ui^t maten; did 
not allow her to paint and did not have her portrait painted. 

4. As subject or predicate with fein and ^ei^tn, to be, to 
amount to : 9lo(^ ei'nmal ein SBunter ^offeu l^ie§e @ott tjcrfuien 
(Sch.). Sin Sergnfigen cwarten ifl anij tin SScrgnugen (Le.). 

The Infinitive wrrn ju. 

291. 1. It expresses the purpose of an action and in gen- 
eral the indirect object ; also necessity and possibility after 
neuter verbs, e. g,, fein, Meiben, flcften, when it has passive force. 
T)ie @a(^e ijl ni^t gu (intern, g^ MeiM nod) »iel ju t:^un. Dad jlet;t 
no$ au iiberlegen. Da ttdWi i^n, ten fbfHiAen 9)reid gu ermerben 
(Sch.). 

This is the old and proper use of the infinitive, originally a noun in 
the D. governed by ju. In N. H. G. urn was added to express purpose, 
but it was really superfluous, though common in the spoken language. 
Urn bte ©trSmunfi abjuUitcn gruben |!e ein frifc^ed ©ctte (Platen). SQ3ir leben nid^t 
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um ju cITett/fottbcrtt tt)ir efTen um ju UUn* The force of ju was much weakened 
when urn could thus be added. Besides untr anflatt and o^ne can precede 
JU : anflatt »C0 ju laufen, fam ber SBar na^cr ^eran. D(>nc fld^ umjufcl^eiwlief ber 
Dieb ba^ott. But „um" should never be used except to express purpose. 
It is used too frequently. See sub 4. 

2. It stands as direct object of verbs, often preceded by, or 
in apposition to, a pronoun or pronominal adverb + preposi- 
tion. Ex. : gang an gu ^adm nxto gu QxaUn (F. 2365). SRiemant 
fiiume p gcBen* 3<^ ^^iifc nid^t taran, tir tag gu gcwal^ren^ 

In older periods of the language there was no ju in this case. 

3. It stands as subject, in the spoken language, more fre- 
quently than without ju ; there is no choice. ®cfal^rii$ ijl^g ten 
2eu au mdm (Sch.). Sine f(^one 9Jlenf(i6enfecle ftnten ijl ®e»lnn 
(He.). 

4. As adjunct of nouns and adjectives, the latter often being 
qualified by ju and genug^ „Zit ^unft fi(!^ beliett ju maci^en." . 3" 
flolg, Dan! einauernten, m iii i^n nlci^t fiiete (Le.). Du tuareft Hint 
genug, tad ni4t elnjufelfen ? ♦ ♦ ♦ Serelt, tlr jur ©efcUfci^aft ^ler ju 
Bleiben (F. 1431). 

After adjectives wum ju** is now far more common than ju alone. 3d^ 
l&itt iu alt/ urn imr ju fticleitr ju jungr urn o^nc 2BunW su fcin (F. 1546-7). Quite 
rare is aU ju + mfinitive. 

5. For the independent use of infinitive, see imperative, 287, 1. 
With or without ju in elliptical expressions : SKad t^un, ft)ri(i^t 3cud (Sch.). 
ffia<?/ am 0lanb M (^xaH ju liigcnl (F. 2961). 

ACCUSATIVB WITH THE InTTNITTVE. 

292. In this construction the logical subject of the infini- 
tive stands in the accusative. The infinitive stands with or 
without gu. Ex.: ^ier tu'^et SRartin gaulermann, wenn nt an ten 
rul^en fagenlann, ter fcinen Sebtag niijt^ get^an (Wecliherlin, quoted 
by Blatz). Sugen, tie man Siigen ju feln t»ei§ (Le.). 

1. Accusative with inflnitive was not rare in O. H. G. in the translations from Latin 
and Greek. It is largely due to foreign influence. In M. H. G. it is very rare. In 
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modem German it is discouraged by the best anthorities, though Lessing uses it quite 
frequently. 

2. The corresponding English constroctions must therefore be rendered freely into 
German. I believe him to bo my friend, ^^ glau^e ba^ er mein $reunb ifl or ^^ ^oUe i^n 
ffir tneinen greunb. German loses thus a compact construction. 

The Iotinitivb as a Noun. 

293. Some infinitives are felt as nouns only, e. g., tad SeBcn, 
tad Slnfe^en, tad Selten* The infinitive used as noun generally 
has the article. Dad SftauAen ifl l^ier )>erboten. Seim Uberfe'^en 
mu§ man bid att^d Unfibcrfe'^Hd^c i^crange^in (G.). %tx Srbcn SCeinen 
i|i eltt ^clmlic!^ Sac^en (Prov.). 

Participles. 

294, The participles are really adjectives derived from 
verbal stems. The present participle retains more of the 
verbal construction and force than the past, in which the 
idea of tense only appears in intransitive verbs. 

The present participle has active force in all verbs and the 
noun is the subject of the action. %tx ladfeclnte ©ee, tic auf^? 
ge^ente Sonne, tad fci^Iagente SBetter, "fire-damp." Both parti- 
ciples can be used as nouns, adjectives, and adverbs very 
much as in English. They stand in apposition, in the predi- 
cate and as attributes. 

1. Participles in which the noun is not the subject of the action, and those 
in which lies passive rather than active force, are still current, but not so 
frequent as in early N. H. Q, They are not generally countenanced, e. g. , 
bei fiS^Iafenber ^a^^t, " at night time," '* when everybody sleeps " ; cine jl^cnbc 
Sebendart, a sedentary habit of life ; efTenbc ©aaren, eatables (better (£§" 
ttHiaren); cine ^orbabcnbe Slcifc, an intended journey. Some of these can be 
defended; fa^rentc ^aU, movables, chattels (intrans. verb); crflauncnfcc 
^lad^rid^t, astonishing news (trans, verb) ; cine mclfcnbc 5^u^ (intrans. like 
wmtlAcn"); bic rcitcnbc 9)ofl, postman on horseback. Poetic are ber Wttjin* 
belnbc ^cld, the giddy rock. »on bed ^aufed toeitf^auenbem ®tebel (Sch.). 

2. In the predicate appear now only such present participles as have be- 
come regular adjectives : ^ebeutenbr important ; reijenb, charming ; binteigenbi 
ravishing ; leibenb, in pain, ill health ; bringenb, urgent See 274, 6. 
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3. In apposition : J(o(i^enb» toit ani Ofend ffta^tn, gl&^n bte Sfifte (Sch.). 
3^ empfange fnieenb btcd ®cf(^enf (id.). 

4 The participial clause with the present participle is only in very 
restricted nse in German compared with English. It cannot express an 
action preceding or following another action, a cause, purpose, etc. It 
has usually the value of an adjective clause and can often be explained 
as in apposition. t>tx ^xmt, flc^ Ott mlt^ »enbenbr fprod^j ^^cn ©ie 3>litleibr 
mein ^crr. 

295. The past participle of a transitive verb has passive 
force ; that of a verb which forms its compound tenses with 
feinhas active force: ter laubumlranate ^tijtx (Sch.); ta^ l^erge^^ 
rn^rtc SSolf (id.); Die aBgefegelten ®d)ijfe; ter DurdjflefaHenc (nnsuc- 
cessfol) Santita't. 

1. But not all verbs that have fetn in compound tenses can be thus used ; 
the participle must denote the state produced by the action of the verb. 
Die gefegcUen <S(i^t|fe/ bet geloufcne ^nec^t would not do. !Der cntlaufene ©fla»e 
means "the runaway slave." This force is clear from the origin of the 
compound tense with fcttt (see 273, 283). 

2. Seemingly a large number of past participles have active force, but 
they are either quite wrong or they can be explained as having had origi- 
nally passive force. Thus : irttngebctct igt man ni(i^t'' (G^erok) ; ^ungegeffcn ju 
fdttti ^t^n" are as wrong as their English equivalents: One does not eat 
unprayed, go to bed uneaten. „fd(bitinX'* means ** in service," "invested 
with an ofllce," hence a servant, ctn ©ebicntcr. .rSJcrbiciU," one who has 
merits, »cil er \i6i urn ctwa^ or jemanb »crbient gcmad^t l^at; cingebitbet means 
conceited, taken up with one's self ; cin verlogcncr SWcnfc^, a man given to 
lying ; »crfof cncr !Wcnfd^r given to drinking, and many other compounds 
with »er- : »er»etntc Stugcn, eyes red with weeping. 

a. That Bome are now felt as having active force cannot be denied, else the wrong 
use mentioned could not have sprung up : gotts/ ))f[i4tt)eTgeffen/ forgetftd of one's duty, 
of God ; uetft^lafen, ** one who slept too long** ; i>enne{fenf " presomptnous " •, wcrlegen, 
embarrassed ; besides the above. 

296. The pecnliar past participles of verbs of motion, 
which seemingly have active force, stand in a sort of apposi- 
tion or as predicates with tommcn, rarely with ge^en. Ex.: 
Sam tin Sogel geflogen (Song). Da fommt t>c« SBegd geritten ein 
((i^muder (Stettnc^t (Uh.). 
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1. This use is by no means modem. Stommtti and gel^n are felt as 
auxiliaries. Compare »crlorcn ge^en. 

2» Special notice deserves the past participle with ^eijen, fein» and 
nemtm/ which has the force of an infinitive, but belongs under this head. 
Dad ^cigt fc^lcc^t geworfen, That is a bad throw. Untcr e(^rlid^e« Ceuten nerait 
man bad ^rgelcgen** 8riW fi«tt>agt i|l Jal^ gmonnen (Prov.). 

297. The participle appears in an absolute construction. 
The logical subject is left indefinite (Lessing is very fond of 
this). The logical subject stands in the accusative and with 
a few, like audgenommen, eingefd^Ioffen, aSgercd^net, even in the 
nominative. Slfle waren gugegen, ttv ^]axxtx audgenommen. Unr> 
tiefcd nun auf 2aofoon angewcntet, fo ifl tie (Baift Uax (Le.). 

1. Closely related to this construction is the absolute acxjusative + a 
past participle (see 209) and in some cases there may be doubt as to 
which is meant. Uttb jle flngt ^inaud in bic ftnjlm ^a^t, bad Sluge »on SScincn 
gctriibet (Sch.). 

The past participle is in elliptical construction in the imperative, see 

287, 3. 

The Gebundivb. 

298. It stands only attributively. In the predicate the old 
infinitive stands, which it has supplanted. 'Ecr noii gu »er- 
taufente ^ijxant, the wardrobe which is still to be sold; but tcr 
©d)ranf ifl nod) gu ^crfaufen, the wardrobe is still to be sold. 
See 289, 452. 

Thongh the form ie rather that of the gerund than of the genmdive, in constmction 
it closely resembles the Latin gerundive. Hence the name in German. 

SYNTAX OF THE ADVERB. 

299. The adverb qualifies a verb, an adjective or another 
adverb. Ex. : tn ^afl mid) mSAtig angejogen (F. 483). Die 
unbegrcifliA ^o^en SBerle flnti |errU(^ wie am crflen Sag (F. 249-50). 

Da« ifl fe^r fc^5n gefc^rieBen* 

1. The adverbs of time and place often accompany a noun with the 
force of an attribute : aJor Scnem broben jle^t gebiic!t, ber ^clfeit Ic^rt unb ^ilfc 
f^itft (F. 1009-10). ®corg V. (ber giinfte), einjl i^anig »ott <>attno»er, flar^ im 
^u^lanbe. 
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2. The adverb Btande as a predicate : Die f(^8ncn 3eitcn »ott STrcmjuca 
jlnb ram »oriiber (Sch.). Die Xpr ift pi (one can supply ^gemad^t^). Der or 
btm ^ini'flet ifl ni^t mf^U 

a. Do not confound gnt and tool^l. Except in a few cases, as in tDo^I t^nn, to do 
good, »o^I does not qualify a transitive verb. We do not say in German njo^I f<^tei6en, 
tDofji antwoctetir ido^I anfangen in the sense of English " weU." 6v f^at ed wo^I gefd^eBen 
means ** he wrote it, indeed, (I assure you) " ; or it is concessive and can mean : *' to be 
snre he wrote it, bat then — ." In the last sense wo^l has no stress. 

8. With adjectives or participles used as nouns that are felt rather as 
substantives than as adjectives or as derived from a verb, the adverb 
changes to an adjective : cm m% SJerwanbter > ein nailer SJemanbter; ein 
itttim S3e!anmer > ein Mmer Sefomtter* But compare Goethe's famous line : 
Dad (£tt>ig'Sei6Ii(i^e (ie^t und ll^inan. 

300. An adverb may strengthen the force of a preposition 
by standing before or after the preposition + case. This is 
always the case when the adverb is the prefix of a separable 
compound verb: tingd um tie ©tatt {^trum), mitten Inxij ten 
aSBato, in ^a« Dorf ^ineln, an^ tern ®arten :^eraud. Sd ritten t>rei 
Slcitcr aum Z^oxt l^inaud (Uh.). 

1. Mark the adverbs which are only adverbs and not adjectives : 
m% faftr fd^oiu fe^T, neuli^f freilid^r fru§ (rare), fpat (rare), hatt, and others. 

2. The uninflected comparative and superlative of adjectives serve 
also as adverbs. Notice the difference between auf + A. and an + D. 
©ie fangen auf bad U^t (Uh.), they sang as best they knew how. This is 
absolute superlative. @ie fangen am bejlen# they sang best of all, any. This 
is relative superlative. 



SYNTAX OF THE PREPOSITION. 

301. The prepositions express the relations of a noun to a 
verb or to another noun. 

1. Prepositione are originally adverbs, and the distinction between prepositions, 
adverbs and conjunctions is only syntactical. <^enn is, for instance, a conjanction = 
for, and an adverb = then, than ; lo&^renb is a conjunction = vrhile, and a preposition 
= daring. Prepositions could not originally *' govern " cases. A certain case was 
called for independently of the preposition, then still an adverb. In Greek there are 
prepositions governing three cases, which shows how loose the connection between 
case and preposition was. In fact nearly all adverbs, old and new, can be traced back 
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to cases of nonns or pronouns. They are isolated or " petrified" cases, and as such 
could only stand in tlie loosest connection with the living cases, which they gradually 
began to "govern." 

2. Prepositions can govern different cases in different periods of the language. 
The preposition has been partly the cause of the loss of case-endings. Its function 
becomes the more important the more uninflectional (analytical) a language becomes. 
It is one of the most difficult and subtle elements to master in the study of a living 
language. For another reason the preposition is very important, viz., the preposition 
+ca8e has supplanted and is continuing to supplant the case alone, directly dependent 
up6n a verb or noun. The two together are much more expressive and explicit than 
a case alone. In 1)ic CteBc beS SSoterS, the genitive may be subjective or objective, but 
there is no ambiguity about bie fiiebe jum iBatet/ bed iBaterd SieBe jum @o^ne. 

Classification and Treatment of the Prepositions AccoBDiNa 
TO the Cases they Govern. 

302. Prepositions governing the Genitive: 

Unmelt, mittefe, ftraft unt) wa^renu; laut, 'otxm^t, ungea^tct; o6er^ 
^d6 unt unterl^aft; inner^alb uttt» au^cr^att; tie^feitd, Jenfelt^, l^aften, 
wegen; flatt, an6^ I&ng^, aufolge, tro^. 

These are all cases of substantives or adjectives (participles) and their 
number might be easily increased, e. g. , by bcjwgUd^, with reference to ; 
angefld^t^/ in the face of; fetten^r on the part of ; imnittenf in the midst of, 
etc. 

(The order is the one in which they are given in German grammars. The semicolon 
shows the ends of the lines of the doggerel.) 

We comment in alphabetical order briefly upon those that seem to require comment. 
Often a mere translation will suffice. 

1. 5ln|latt, an — flatt, flatt, + instead of. !Drau« (from which, 
from whose breast) flatt ber Qolbencn Sieber ein Slutflra^l ^0(i^ auf fpringt(Uh.). 
Sin %^^\tx flatt, in daughter's stead, ©tatt sometimes with the dative. It 
also governs an infinitive like o^nc, translated by " without + participle." 
See Infinitive, 291, 1. 

2. Slujer^alb + outside of; inner^alb + inside of; ober^alB, 
above; unterl^aU, on the lower side of, below. They are all more 
expressive than the simple forms. They rarely govern the dative. / 

8. 2)ic«feit(«), jenfeit(«), this side of, on the other side, beyond. 
Rarely with the dative. 

4 <>albenr ^aUer, ^aU, on account of , -f in behalf of. FoUows 
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its case. Freqaent in composition : tit^a% therefore ; mtinetl^lBeru on my 
behalf; STUerd ^I^er^ on account of age. Comp. toegen and toillen. 

6. ^raft, according to, by virtue of. Stxaft bed ®efc^ed ; fraft be« 
Slmted. Formerly only in i^raft,^.^'., bag |lctdbcrUc6fle(©o:^n) . ♦ ♦ in Stxaft 
atteitt bed 9lin0d, bad iaapt, ber Sfirjl bed |>aufed werbe (Le.). Comp. laut. 

6. Saut, from, »nad^ 2aut,*' lautd (Luther), means "according to,* 
" by." CoMt aSefel^ldf by command ; laut bed Xejlamentcd, according to the 
last will and testament. 

Plural nouns without articles in which the genitive could not be dis- 
tinguished stand in the dative : laut ^riefen# according to letters. £aut 
means literally according to a verbal or written statement ; fraft gives a 
moral reason. 

7. 3)litteld» mitteljl (most common), ijermittelj!, by means of, 
with. S^ittelft cined ^ammerd, eined SBol^rerd. It is more expressive than 
mtt or burd^. Rarely with the dative. 

8. D i, rare and archaic. With genitive if causal (on account of) ; 
with dative if local (above), and temporal (during). Da ttjeintcn jufammcn 
bie ®renabter' tt)o^l ob ber ftdgUd^en ^unbe (Heine). Db bem )©alb; nib bem 
©alb (Sch., TeU); ob bem Slltare (id.). 

9. X r If with genitive and dative, in defiance of, in spite of ; in the 
sense of *• in rivalry with," *' as well as," always with the dative. Xro| 
bed i^eftigen SRegend fu^ren t»tr ab» Die ©dngerin jingt tro| einer f^ac^tigatt, as 
well as a nightingale. Comp. the forms ju or jum %xf>i^ preceded by a 
dative : 9^ir jum Zxoi^t filler er fort ju lefen, in defiance of me or to defy me 
he continued reading. 

10. U n a n 9 e f e ^ e U/ setting aside, unbefi^^abet, without detriment to, 
ungead^tet, notwithstanding (very frequent). The last two also with a 
preceding dative; bemungead^tet is felt as an adverb. These are very 
modem prepositions. Unweit, unferU/ not far from, occur also with 
dative. 

11. 25 e r m 6 9 e, in virtue of, through, in consequence of, by dint of. 
Denotes a reason springing from a quality of the subject : ^txm^t fetner 
Slebltd^feltf through his honesty. We could not say fraft felner 91. ; ^ermoge 
(and not fraft) ^ro Jer SfnfireJigunfienr by dint of great efforts. (Perhaps from 
•nad^ SJermSgen.-) 

12. SBS^renb, during. Sometimes with the dative: wS^renbbetn, 
meanwhile. 

13. S e 9 e n# on account of, both preceding and following the noun ; 
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also with the dative. SEDegen denotes also a motive and an impediment. 
Seiner ®roge wegen foimte bad (5(|i|f ni4>t butd^ ben StanaL Der WlMtx vm 
n)egen feiner <BtdxU berit^mt. SBegen from von — toegetw still common in ^^en 
ffitdit^ megeitf '^ strictly, in justice. 

14 9B i n e n» generally u m — » i U e n, denotes the purpose, the ad- 
vantage or interest of a person. Urn meiner fRut^t u>itten ttUHxtn @ie flc^ 
beutlic^er (Sch.). Urn bed So^ned toiUtn, urn meinetmiUenr for the sake of or in 
the interest of the son, for my sake. SBegen^ ^Hben^ and toiUen all appear 
with pronouns, and are used promiscuously. 

15. B u f 1 9 e, as frequently with the dative, denotes the result, " in 
consequence of." 3ufblge bed Slufhagedr in consequence of the commission ; 
cen ^l^erabrebungen jufolge^ in accordance with the verbal agreements. 

Prepositions governing the Dative. 

303. ©^reib: mit, naii, nS^fl, nebfl, famt; feit, tton, gu, gutoi'ter ; 
entc^egcn, an^tx, au^ — fletd mlt bent Dotio niet^er. 

1. ^ bf still used in the Alemanic dialect (Baden, Switzerland) as a 
preposition. In business style it denotes the place from which merchan- 
dise is delivered or the time after which anything is to be had ; ah ^am^ 
burg# ah Si^eujal^r, ah = "all aboard." 

2. ^ u d denotes the starting point of a motion, the opposite of in + 
accusative, = "out of," "from": Slud ben Slugen, aud bem Siraw "out of 
sight, out of mind " : au^ bem genfler fe^en, to look out of the window. 
Origin and descent: oud alten Qdttn, from olden times; ait* ^amw»er» 
from Hanover. Material : aud fie^nt/ of clay ; and Wttl}\, of meal. Motive : 
aud SRltleib, ^ag, from pity, hatred. Origin also in au^ (grfajrungr from 
experience ; a«« SJerfe^en, by mistake. Notice the idiom : aud StbU gebiirttg, 
a native of Cologne, bom in C. . 

3. SCuger, outside of, beside, the opposite of in + dative. Denotes 
also exception and " in addition to." More frequent in the fi^rative than 
in the local sense, because ouger^atb is more precise. Stuger bem ^au^t, not 
at home ; ttitger ^aufe fi)eifenr to dine out ; auger (14 Stin, to be beside one's 
self. 9tnx ber better xoax anger mir ba. Mark once the genitive auger Sanbe* 

e^en, to go to foreign parts ; also the accusative in ouger alien 3»eifel fe|en# 
o put beyond all doubt. (®e^ being a verb of motion.) 

4. Set. Original meaning is nearness, hence by, near, with : bei ber 
©d^eune, near (by) the bam ; bel ber XavXi, near the aunt or at the house of 
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the annt ; i)nm 3e«^f by Jove ; bie (S^la(3^t Ui SGBort^ the battle of W. ; Ui 
2:if(^ feiitf to be at dinner ; bet Sag unb M ^a(bt, by day and by night ; Ui 
(cincm) ^amtn nenncn# to call by name (but Qfricbric^ m i t !Ramen# Frederic 
by name) ; bet (rare) neunji(j ®cfangcncn, about ninety prisoners ; bei ©trafe 
»on je^n ^axh ten marks fine. 3d^ f^abt Icin ®clb bci mir^ I have no money 
about me. The accusative stands in bci ©eitc Icgcrir bringen, flellcn, to lay, 
put aside. In M. H. Q. after verbs of motion regularly the accusative, 
but in the spoken language now discarded, though still found in the 
classics. 

5. S5innen» sometimes with genitive, expresses now time only, 
" within " : biititcn brct 3al^rcn, within three years. < 6e — innen. 

6. (Sntgc'gctt denotes approach, both friendly and hostile, towards 
and against ; stands generally after its case. Sir gingcn bcm ^reunbc cnt^ 
gegen; fii^rctt bcm SGBtnbc entgcgen. With verbs of motion it frequently forms 
separable compounds and is really more adverb than preposition. 

7. ® c g c tt ii' b c tf opposite, facing ; generally after its case ; rarely 
gcgctt — itber. !Dcm S^lojTe gcgcnftbcr, 

8. ® c m fi ff preceding and following its case, according to, in accord- 
ance with ; really an adjective. Dem 2Jcrft)rc(|en gemdg, according to the 
promise; gcmdg bcm ®cfe^c# according to the law. It is more definite 
than nad^. 

9. ^ i t means ** in company with." " with " ; denotes presence, ac- 
companying circumstances and instrument. 9lrm in %xm mit bir, fo forbore 
i(^ mcin 3a^r^unbcrt in bic ©^ranfen (Sch.). ?Wit Sfrewbcn, gladly; ctlc mit 
SBcile, hafeten slowly ; mit Qfwg wttb 9lc(^t, justly (emphatic) ; mit bcr 3cit 
ppucft man fRo^tn, in due time . . . ; mit glcig, intentionally ; mit bcm 9)fcil, 
bcm »ogcn (Sch.). (See mittel^, 302, 7.) 

10. 9"^ a (3^ denotes originally a " nearness to," being an adjective (nabe); 
then "a coming near to," and generally corresponds to Eng. ** after" in 
point of time, order. With verbs of motion (literal and figurative) " to " 
and " after." ^a^ cttt)ad flrcben, jic^ fcbnen, to strive after, long for ; nad) WtU^ 
tcma^t ; na(3^ bir fommc i^, it is my turn after you ; nac^ ©crlin rcifcn. " In 
accordance with," not so expressive as n^imd^,*' in this sense often after 
its case. 9lad^ ben ®cfc^en vcrbient er ben Sob; bem SCBortlante nacb^ literally. 
Aim: na^ ctwad f^Iagen^ Wnim, to strike at, shoot at. 9{a(^ etn>a^ f(J^medFen» 
riciiben^ etc., something has the smeU, taste of; nac^ ctn>ad urtcilcn^ to judge 
by; nad^ ctwa^ or icmanb fc^icfcnr to send for. (See }u and gcm^g*) 
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11. 9"^ fi d^ jl is the superlative of naje (tta^)# and denotes very close 
nearness to in place, order, = + " next to." 3una^fl has no different force. 
Unb n(S# bem fieben toad erflel^fl bu bit? (G.). 

12. 9{e^fl denotes very loose connection and connects also things 
and persons not necessarily belonging together; famtr on the other hand, 
only what naturally belongs together. SJuf einer Stange trdgt f!e cinen |)ut 
neb|l eincr %a^nt (Sch.) (a hat and a banner). < nebenjl < L. G. nevens. 

18. ©am t, mlt famt, ju famt, " together with." SWi(6 famt metnem gonjcn 
^eere Brings t(| bcm ^erjog (Sch.). See nebfl. It implies a close union, which 
does not lie even in mit. 

14. Set t, older flnt^ = + since, denotes the beginning of an action and 
its duration to the present moment, ©eit biefcm Xagc [(i^weigt mir jebcr 
9Runb (Sch.). (£r ijl herein fdt me^rcrcn ©tunbcn (id.), it is several hours since 
he came in (into the city), ©eit cinigen 3a^rcn jal^U er fcinc Qiti\tn, For Aev- 
eral years he has paid no interest. 

15. ^ It, '' from," denotes the starting point of a motion or action in 
time and place. Its case is often followed by another preposition or by 

^er. 2Jon ber |)anb in ben SWunb; ton SBortcn lam'd ju Sci^ldgen, from words 
they came to blows. S3 on Dflcrn bid 5)fingflcn ijl funftig 3:agc. Origin : 
Saltier »on bcr SJogelwcibc. giirjl ton Sidmarcf. |)crr »on @(i^ulcmburg. 
Hence ton in the names of persons denotes nobility : ^err ton <3o unb 8o. 
25on Sugcnb auf; ton ®runb and, thoroughly ; ton Dflcn ^cr» Separation : 
frci, rein ton ctwad. Supplants the genitive : tin 5Wantt ton (S^xt, ton gro§en 
iJenntnlffcn ; bcr 9)6bel ton 9>arid. Denotes the personal agent : SGBattcnflcin 
tturbe ton ^tccolomint (intergangen unb ton tielen ©eneralen im @ti^e (in the 
lurch) gclaffcn. Notice : ©c^urfe ton einem SBlrt (Le.). Cause : nag torn 
(with) 3:au, torn 9lcgen. 

16. du denotes first of all the direction toward a person (but na(^ 
toward a thing) + "to": ju jcmanb gcjcn, fommcn, fprc(|en, etc. ©ic fang ju 
i^m, fie fpra(^ ju i^m (Q.). 3u fl^ fommm, *'come to" ; ettoad ju (Ic^ jlecfen, to 
put something in one's pocket. (This is its only use in O. H. G. In 
M. H. G. its use spread.) In dialect and in poetry it stands before names 
of cities and towns (= at). 3u ©tra§burg auf bcr Sd^ani (Folk-song). 3^r 
fetb mcin ®afl ju ^^mi (Sch.). 

In certain very numerous set phrases and proverbs ju stands before 
names of things. Direction: ton Drt ju Drt» from place to place ; lu 
Sctt(e), jur Stixd^t, jur S^uU, ju ®runbc, ju fftatt ge^cn = '* take council " ; 
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many loose compounds witli fa^rcn; ju gall, ju ©tattcttf jit ©(|abcn, in <£nbc, 
gu (£^rcn fotnmcn; ju Sc^anbcn, ju ^Riti^te; jum ©c^clmc xotthtn. 

Place where ? : »ju l>eiben ©citen bed 9l^ein«« (Song) ; ju ^aufc, jur ^anh 
fetn; ju 8fii§en Ucgen^ Manner of motion : ju Sanb, jit SGBajfer, ju 9)fcrb (ju 
9log), ju SBagcn, ju 9fug = Eng. **by " and *'on." Transition or change : 
pm ^onig mad^ett, tvci^lettf emetmen ; iwax ^axxtn, inm Beflen l^aBnir to make a 
fool of. Degree or size, numbers : junt %t\l, in part ; ju ^unbcrten, by the 
hundred ; ju breicn wartn Wir im Bimmcr/ there were three of us in the 
room ; jum 3^obe ^ctrfibt (G.), sad unto death. Combination of things : 
S^lc^mcn Sie nte 3>fcffer, <Satj ober ©citf ju (with) \>m Si? Dft ^att^ er laum 
SEBaRer ju ©^toarjbrot utib aBur|! (Bii.). Notice the use of ju before nouns 
followed by ^ineiiw l^eraud, etc.: ^um 3:^ore l^inaud; sum genfler ^eraud. Time 
(rare) : Unb !ommt er ni(3^t gu Dflern, fo lommt cr ju S^rtttita't (Folk-song). After 
the noun = " in the direction of," " toward " : t>tm Dorfe ya, toward the 
village ; m6) bem !Dorfe, to the village. 

Prepositions governing the Accusative: 

304. S3i^, tur^, fiit, gegen, o^ne, fonDer, nm, tviDer* 

1. S5 i dr till, until, denotes the limit in time and space. When denot- 
ing space it is followed by other prepositions, except before names of 
places. The nouns of time rarely have an article or pronoun. Si^ ^aft'^ 
nad^t ; M and Snbe otter ^Dingc ; bid Jicr^er unb nl(j^t weitcr ; bid an ben l^etten 
%a^ ; neunjlg bid l^unbert ^Karf ; bid aSraunWwcig. (Sid <bi + az, + Eng. 
by + at.) 

2. Dur^f + ** through," denotes a passing through : burd^ ben SBalb, 
burc^d 9iabelo^r. Extent of time (the case often followed by btnburd^): 
burd^Sa^rgel^nte^inburc^; bie ganje 3eit (|in)bur(i^. Cause and occasion, very 
much like and: burd^ ^^aci^ldfjigfcit, burc^ etgene ©d^ulb. Means: bur(i^ einen 
9)fetl sjerwunben, burd^ einen Dienflmann beforgen, attend to through a porter. 
(!J)ur(^ more definite than ntit* See this and mitteld. It denotes now no 
longer the personal agent.) 

3. dvix, + for, denotes advantage, interest, destination : 2Ber nid^t fiir 
nii(| i% tjl tt)iber mid^ (B.). (£r fammelt plr bie Slrmen^ Die ©d^eere ifl fein ©ptel^ 
geug fiir iJinber. Die SBa^r^eit ijl Dorbanben fur ben Seifen, ble ©d^on^eit pir ein 
fiiblenb ^erj (Sch.). Substitution and price : Da tritt fein anberer fiir i:^n ein 
(Sch.). SKein Seben ifi fiir ®olb nid^t fell (Bii.). Limitation : 3db fur nteinc 
9)erfon. (SJenug fiir biefed WtaU 3^r jeigtet einen fetfen !Wut . ♦ . fiir eure 3abre 
(Sch.). (BtM far ©tfi(f» point by point. In its old sense (local) only in 
certain phraaes : S(^ritt pir (by) ©d^ritt, Sag fiir (by) Xag, ©a^ fiir (after) 
©a^. (See »or.) 
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4 ® c c n denotes " direction toward," but with no idea of approach 
that lies in ju and nac^* It implies either friendly or hostile feeling if 
persons are concerned =" towards," "against" Ocgcn bit ©anb le^ncn; 
ge0en ben (Strom fc^wintmou SBemt i(| mid^ gegen |te »eTi»flid^ten foSi fo mik^tn fle^d 
au(( gegen mid^ (Sch.). ®ibt ed ein SRittel geden bie <5d^tt>i)ibfud^t ? ©egen Dumm^ 
^eit fanqjfm ©fitter felbfl ^ergebend* Exchange, comparison : 3d^ wette Jimbert 
gegen ein»J. JRolanb toax etn 3»er9 gegen ben 9iicfen. Indefinite time and num- 
ber : " towards." !£)er ^ranfe fd^lief erfl gegen SKorgen ein. Der Qrelb^err l^tte 
gegen breijunbert taufenb ©olbaten. (^egen brei U^. (SJegen once governed the 
dative almost exclusively and traces of it are still found in Goethe. 

Q) e n is still preserved in ^gen |)immel.'' ®en < gen < gein < gegen, 
+ again. See entgegen^ which implies a mutual advance. 

6. D ^ n e, " without," the opposite of »mit,* Ml" SWit ober o^ne ^laufet, 
gilt ntir 0leid^ (Sch.), " With or without reserve, it is all the same to me." 
(&va Skitter o^ne ^urc^t unb 3:abel. In i^o^nebem^ is a remnant of the D. in 
M. H. G. ; iweifeldol^ne of the G. occurring after the M. H. G. adverb dne, 
from. (Stn)ad tft nid^t o^ne, there is something in it (Coll.). D^ne ^n Com- 
position, see 489, 3 ; + infinitive, see 291, 1. 

6. ©onber, "without," is now archaic except in set pnrases like 
»fonber (Sl^tn," wfonber Sweifel,* " without compare," " no doubt," + Eug. 
asunder. Once governed the accusative and genitive. 

7. Urn, ''around," " about." Unb bie (Sonne, (!e mad^te ben toeiten 9lttt vm 
bie 2Belt (Amdt). Unb urn il^n bie ©ropen ber itrone (Sch.). ^ or ^cram often 
follows the case : 3n einem ^albfreid (lanben urn IJn fftr fed^d ober fleben groge 
5^5nigdbtlber (Sch.). It denotes inexact time or number : Urn !D}ittemad^t 
begrabt ben Ccib (Btt.). Mm brei ^unbert ^6rer, an audience of about three 
hundred. (Ocgen is rather " nearly," urn means more or less.) But „um 
brei»iertel ffinf* means "at a quarter to five.** "At about" would be 
ffUngefd^r urn* or »itm unseffijr,^ e.g., ungefaibr urn 6 Uljr. It denotes further 
exchange, price, difference in size and measure : 9lug^ tint ^uge, Saf^n urn 
Sa^n (B.). mt^ ffl tu6) fell urn ®clb (Sch.). Urn jtt>el 2oU m Hein. Cr ^t 
f!^ urn jtoei 9)fennige ^txxtd^ntU Loss and deprivation : txvC^ 2tbtn Brlngettf to 
kill ; um'd ®clb fommenr to lose one's money. 7>a joar^d unt i^n ge^e^n (G.), 
He was done for. SGDer brad^te mic^ brum? (unt beine Cie&e) (F. 4496), Who 
robbed me of it? It denotes the object striven for: trai ettoad toerben, 
fpielenf fragcni bitten, fheitenr beneiben, etc The object of care, mourning, 
weeping : ® etn^ urn ben S3mber, bo<3^ ni(j^t urn ben ©eliebten »eine (Sch.). ©d^abc 
»ar'« wm eure ^aatt (id.). S'Ji^t urn biefe tbut^d mir lelb (id.). 
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8. 2B i b e T/ " against/' always in the hostile sense. Denotes resistance 
and contrast : Ba€ ^ilp und SBc^r unb ©affc »ibcr ben? (Sch.). 6^ fic^t i^m 
toiber bit 3tainx, It goes against his grain. + Eng. " with *' in withstand. 



Prepositions governing the Dative and Accusative. 

305. 2ln, auf, Winter, In, nthn, iibcr, unter, »or, smifci^en. 

1. In answer to the question whither ? they require the 
accusative. In answer to the question where? the dative. 
|)flanse tie SSume ttor bad $au«. Iiie Saume fle^en ttor l)em^aufe. 

2. In answer to the question how long and until when ? 
they require the accusative. In answer to the question when ? 
the dative : 3»t 3*^^^^^ 1872 tonxlt ©traf burg twieccr ate beutfci^e 
Uni»er(ltat erBffnct* SBir rcifen auf toierje^^n Sage ind 35aiD* 

3. When an, auf, in, ixin, unter, »or denote manner and cause, 
then auf and iiber always require the accusative, but an, in, unter, 
iDor generally the dative, in answer to the questioni^how and 
why? SBir freuen und fiber (= over) and auf (= looking for- 
ward to) feine ?ln!unft. 2luf Diefe ®eife, but in tiefer SBeife* 
Det Settler tveinte »or gteubcn iiber bie ^errli^e ®abt^ 

The above general roles, as ^ven in Eraose's grammar, will be foond of mnch 
practical yalne. 

306. 1. an + Dative. 

After noons and adjectives of plenty and want : ^an^tX an ®elb, reid^ an 
®fttern. After adjectives when the place is mentioned where the quality 
appears : an beibm Sitpen laf^m, an eincm Slugc blinb. After verbs of rest, 
increase or decrease, and after those denoting an immediate contact 
or a perception : STn ber DucIIc fag bcr StmU (Sch.). €d fc^lt an S3fi(^cm. 
Dcr SCttdwanbcret Utt am ©ed^fclficber. Der Sifieuncr fu^rt ben S3dren an cincr 
Sttttt* Den SJogcl criennt man an ben Sfcbem (Prov.). It denotes an office 
and time of day : am X^cater, an bcr Uni»erf!tdt, am Slmtc angeflcttt fcin, to 
hold an office at ... ; am ^ox^tn, ^benb; ed ifl an ber Beit .« w it is 
time .... 
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2. ^n + Accusative. 

After htvitttf erumcm, majnen and similar ones, and verbs of motion. 
2)cttfet on ben fRuf^mf nid^t an tie ®efa^r. ©e^en ©ie fi(| bod^ an^ Senfler (near 
the window). Inexact number : an bie brci mal ^unbert taufenb SWann (as 
many as). From its English cognate " on " an differs very much in 
meaning. ** On " generally is auf. See also 300, 8. 

3. 3luf + "upon." For auf + Dative, see 305, 1, 2, 3. 
It denotes rest or motion upon the surface. 

^uf + Accusative. 

Stands after verbs of wailing, hoping, trusting, etc., e.g., cmf eh»ad 
ttartcn, Joffcn, fx^ bejlnnen (recall), gefagt fcin, fi(^ fratcn (see 305, 3), »crjid^tcttr 
(cd) auf cmaa wagett/ l^firen. Here it stands generally for the old gen. with- 
out preposition. ^^ tann ml(| auf bic genauen Umflfinbc nid^t Bcfinncn, I cannot 
recall ... Der C>unb ttjartct auf fctn greffen. ?Werfc auf bic ©orte be^ fie^rcr*. 
a:rojjt nic^t auf cuer 9lc(^t (Sch.). After adjectives denoting pride, envy, 
anger, malice, e.g., eifcrfitd^tig, ncibtfci^, flotj, bofc, crbojlt cifcrfitc^ttg auf feinc 
(£§rc(Sch.); ftolia«f fri«t Unf^ulb; erbojl auf ben (Sefangcncn (iiber would mean 
cause). Bsact time, limit, and measure ; often with nU^*** Here belongs 
the superlative, see 300, 2. »ld aufd »lut. »i« auf ©petf unb 3:ranf 
(Le.). ®d i|l cin SJicrtcl auf brei, a quarter past two. Sluf bie SWinu'te, 
©efu'nbCf auf ©^ufweiter at shootinj? distance. 931^ auf bie Si^eige, to the 
last drop. 2luf fiebcn fd^on eined ttjtcber (Le.). (Nathan had ** toward " or 
"as a return for " his seven dead sons one child in Recha.) Sluf eine !Warf 
gel^en Junbert 9)fenn(9e. 

4. $ i tt t e r + " behind," opposite of „ttor." See 305, 1, 2. 

It denotes inferiority : Die franjoffWe SIrtillerie flanb mxt Winter bcr bcutfi^eii 
jurutf (ambiguous, either stood far back of the G. or was much inferior to 
the G.). Notice the following idioms : ^6) Winter etwa^ madden, to go at with 
energy. 2^ hm nic^t babinter fontmen, I cannot understand it. ©« Winter 
ben D^ren l^aBen, to be sly (colL) ; Winter bie Ol^ren fd^lagen, to give a box on 
the ear ; fi^ ettott^ l^inter bie O^ren fd^reiben* to mark well 

5. 3tt + in, into (A.). 

The German and English prepositions are more nearly identical than 
any other two. See 305, 1, 2. 
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3n + Accusative. 

Denotes direction, including transition, change, division : Sctttt ber 
Scib in ©taub jerfallen, Icbt ber groge Vtamt noti^ (Sch.). Dcutf(i^lanb jcrrif auf 
blcfcm fUtidi^ia^t in jtoci DlcUgio'ncn unb j»ci polttifd^e 9)artci'cn (id.). 

6. 9t e 6 e n, near, by the side of. See 305, 1, 2. < eneberiy 
lit. "in a line with." 

7. liter + over, above. See 305, 1, 2, 3. 
iXitx + Accusative. 

After verbs denoting rule and superiority over, e.g., l^crrfd^en^ Pegen^ 
ijcrfugen (dispose) ; laughter, astonishment, disgust, in general an expres- 
sion of an affection of the mind, e. g., iibcr cttoad lad^eni erflaunen; jl(^ ♦ ♦ . be** 
flagenrjli^ . . . entrujlen, fi(^ cirgern. (For an older simple genit.) ^arlbcr®rogc 
Pcgtc ubcr bie ©ad^fen. Dad Xepament tcrfiigt uber ein groped SJermogcn. 9Blc 
fhi^tc ber ^obel iibcr bie neuen !8i»re'en (G.). 2)ie QJefangencn bcflagen fid^ iiber 
i^re 93e^anblung. fiber fein SBene^men ^cX^t ic^ mvij rec^t gedrgert. It denotes 
time and excess in time, number, measure : fibcr^d Sa^rr a year hence, 
only in certain phrases, duration : iibcr 9?a(^tr bie '^a^i iibcr. 2)en ©abbatb 
iiber warcn fie jlitte (B.). fiber ein Sa^r, more than a year (ambiguous, 
either "more than a year " or ** a year hence "). fiber brci taufcnb ^anonen. 
fiber otte 93egriffe WiVit beautiful beyond comprehension. 

When it denotes duration or simultaneousness, or when the idea of 
place is still felt, then the dative follows ; when it denotes the reason 
then the accusative follows. This is clear when the same noun stands 
in both cases, as in ^6) bin iiber bem Sud^e eingefii^lafcn, means " while reading 
it I fell asleep." 3(^ bin iiber bad S3ud^ eingeWlafen means " it was stupid, 
therefore I fell asleep." fiber ber S5cf(Jbreibung ba sjergefT ic^ ben ganjcn ^ricg 
(Sch.). (0dbat)c, bag iiber bem f#nen SBabn bed fiebend bcfle ^dlfte ba^in ge^t 
(Sch.). 

Notice ton et»ad and iiber et»ad fprec^en. 3db ^^^^ ^<i»on gefpro^en, I have 
mentioned it. ^^ l^abe bar iiber gefprotibf"/ 1 have treated of it, spoken at 
length. 

8. Unter + under. See 305, 3. 

In the abstract sense this rule holds good. It denotes protection, in- 
feriority, lack in numbers (Dative, opposite of iiber), mingling with, con- 
temporaneous circumstance (D.). It stands for the partitive genit. 
(= among). Unter bem ©cib«^e. Der ?5clb»ebel flebt unter bem DfflUcr. SBer 
t9ill unter bie 6obatenr bet . « . ^ he who wants to become a soldier (Folk- 
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Bong). (£r l|l bninter fieMieBen, lie did not reach the ntiinber. dambxai 
fijfnete fcfnem Crj^ifd^ofe untcr (amid) freublgctn Burufc bie Zf^txt mieber (Sch.), 
9Bcr unter (among) biefen (D.) rcid^t an unfcrn ^ricblanb ? (Sch.) (»on bicfcn would 
be " of these "). It denotes time when none of the exacter modes of ex- 
pressing time is used : ©ir finb geborcn unter gleid^cn ©temen (Sch.). Untcr 
bcr SRcgierung ber ^ijnigte SJictorla = in the reign ; wd^rcnb implies not a sin- 
gle act, but a commensurate duration, = during. !Dcr ©afrifltt'n fd^Uef 
wajrcttb ber S^rebigt, but ging unter bcr S^rcbigt l^inaud. In »unterbe(fenf*' and 
other compounds 6f that class, inbcffenr etc., the gen. is probably adverbial 
and not called for by the preposition. 
See ^ifc^en. 

9. SS r -I- before, in front of. See 305, 1, 2, 3. 
SJor + Dative. 

Introduces the object of fear and abhorrence : ^ein Sifcnglttcr fi^fiftt »or 
ijrer Sifl (Sch.). SJor gewilfen ©rinnerungcn mbd^V i(^ nii(| gem ^iiten (id.). Wtix 
grant »or bir. Time before which anything is to happen or has happened : 
Dcr ^onig i|l gcfonncn, »or 5Ibcnb in ?Wabrib nod^ einjutreffen (Sch.). SJor breigig 
Sa^rcnr thirty years ago. SJor ac^t Sagen, a week ago. Hindrance and 
cause : Die QJrogmuttcr toirb »or Summer |lcrl>cn (Sch.). Den Salb »or lauter 
SBaumen ntd^t fe^en (Prov,). ©or hunger, »or Dur(l flerBen. Preference : »or 
alien Dingen, above all things ; l^errlid^ »or alien. 

2^ or and fitr are doublets and come from fora and fun respectively. In 
M. H. Gt.filr + A. answered the question whither? vor + D. the ques- 
tion where ? In N. H. G. they were confounded, even in Lessing very 
frequently, but in the last seventy years the present syntactical difference 
has prevailed. Goethe and Schiller rarely confound them 

10. 3»if^ett. 

" Between " ttw objects in place, time, and in the figurative sense. SRetn 
muj cd bleiben jioiWen mir unb i^m (Sch.). Die Sollenffiule tarn jwifci^en bad ^eer 
ber Sg^ptcr unb hai ^eer S^raeld (B.). See 305, 1, 2 ; also unter = among, 
sub 8. 

SYNTAX OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

307. The conjunctions are divided : 1. Into the coordinat- 
ing, like unt), t)tnn, etc. ; 2. Into the subordinating, e. g,, treil, 
ba, aU, etc. They are treated in the General Syntax, where 
see the various clauses. 
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GENERAL SYNTAX. 
I. THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

308. Subject and verb make up the simple sentence. This 
sentence maybe expanded by complements of the subject and 
of the verb. The subject may be either a substantive, a sub- 
stantive pronoun, or other words used as substantives. The 
attributes of the subjects may be adjective, participle, adjec- 
tive pronouns, numerals. These are adjective attributes. 
Substantives, substantive pronouns, and the infinitive are 
substantive attributes. Their relation to the subject may be 
that of apposition and of coordination; or they may be con- 
nected by the genitive, or by preposition + case in subordi- 
nation. Preposition + case is more expressive than the 
genitive alone, when the subject is to be defined as to time, 
place, value, kind, means, purpose. 

The predicate is either a simple verb or a copula + adjec- 
tive or substantive or pronoun which may be again expanded 
like the subject. The complements of the verb are object and 
adverb. The object is either a noun, substantive pronoun, or 
other words used as nouns. It stands in the accusative, dative 
or genitive, or is expressed by preposition + case. The 
adverb qualifies the verb, adjective, and other adverb. It is 
either an adverb proper or preposition -f case of substan- 
tive or what is used as such. It may also be a genitive or an 
accusative. 

309. As to form the main sentences may be divided as 
follows : 

L Declarative sentences, which either afi&rm something of 
the subject or deny something with regard to it Affirmative : 
Stmi ifl t>er ©(i^mera mt) ewlfl ifl Die greuDe (Sch.). . Du t)afl Dia^ 
wa'nten unD 3)erlen (Heine). Negative : Dad 2e6ett ijl t>et ®utet 
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l^micd nid^t (Sch.). @ie fotten \^n n{(!^t ^aim, ben freien beutf(i^en 
fR^dn (Beck). 

1. The double negative is still frequent in the classics and oollo- 
quiallj, but it is not in accordance with ccnrrect usage now : Stdnt fiuft ))on 
feiner Seite (G., classical), ^an fie^t/ ba§ er an nic^td feinen ^nteil nimmt 
(P. 8489) (said by Margaret, coU.). After the comparative it also occurs 
in the classics : 9Bir mitffen bad SBerf in biefen nd'c^flen Sagen tt>eiter fdrbem aid 
ed in 3a^r(n ni^t gebie^ (Sch.). 

2. After verbs of "hindering," •* forbidding/' " warning," like Dcr- 
Jutnw »er]^inbern» warnenr »erbietcn, etc., the dependent clause may contain 
»ni*U: Slur |iltet cud^, ba§ i^r mir nid^td Dcrgicgt (G.). Si^imm bi^ in ^^U ba^ 
bic^ ffiCL^t nld^t Dcrberbe (Sch.). 

8. When the negative does not affect the predicate, the sentence may 
still be aflSrmativa !Ri(|t mir, ben eigncn SCugcn mogt i^r 0lau6cn (Sch.). But 
ni(|t mir stands for a whole sentence. 

2. Interrogative sentences: ipafl tu bad @(^Io§f)efe^en? (TJh.). 
aCer teitet fo fpat but^ 9la(i^t unti 3Ctnb ? (G.). Double question : 
SJar ber Settler loerrudft obcr war er betrunfen ? ©laubfl bu bad ober 
niift ? SCittft bu immer toeiter f*»eifen ? (G. ). SCer tt)ei§ bad nl*t ? 

For the potential subjunctive in questions, see 284, 8. 
For the indirect question, see 325, 2. 

3. The exclamatory sentence has not an independent form. 
Any other sentence, even a dependent clause, may become 
exclamatory: D, In SBalb, o i^r Serge brufcen mie feib i^r fo Jung 
0eHie6ett unb ^ bin toorben fo alt! (TJh.). 1i:a^ ift bad Sod ted 
©(i^onen auf ber Srbe ! (Sch.). 2Sad banf' (owe) iij ii^m tiidfet aUt^ I 
(id.). SBle ber Rnait gema(J^fett ift I 

For the imperative and optative sentences, see 284, 2 ; 286. 

310. Elliptical clauses generally contain only the predicate 
or a part of it, including the object or adverb, ©uten SRorgen ! 
®elt I Truly I ©etroffen I You have hit it ! Sangfam ! ©^neO ! 
etc. It is very frequent in the imperative, see 287. 

Proverbs often omit the verb : SJiel ®ef(|rcl unb tocnlg SBoffe* StUint 
StivSotx, Heine (Sorgen; gro§e mvbtt, groge ©orgen. See 309, 8, in which the 
last examples are really dependent questions. 
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Concord of Subject and Predicate. 

311. The predicate (yerb) agrees with the subject in num- 
ber and person. 

Two or more subjects (generally connected by unl)) require 
a verb in the plural : Unter Urt 2ln»efenl>ett wcdjfeln gur^t unt 
Grflaunen (Sch.). 2)0^ an tern §ergen nagten mix Ux Unntut ml tic 
©treitbegicr (id.). 

1. If tbe subjects are conceived as a unit and by a license greater in 
German than in English, the verb may stand in the singular ; also in the 
inverted order if the first noun is in the singular. Ex. : ©ad ijl bad fur 
eiti mam, bag i^m SBtnb unb Wlm gel^orfam ifl (B.). i£^' fpred^t SBcU unb ^a^^ 
mU, etc. (Sch.). Da fommt ber WtuUtx unb felne Stnt6)\t. By license : ©agm 
unb Zl^m ifl jtocicrlcl (Prov.). Dad 3Jlidtrauen unb bic (£iferfu(|t ♦ . . crwad^tc 
^alb toicbcr (Sch.). 

2. The plural verb stands after titles in the singular in addressing 
royalty and persons of high standing. In speaking of ruling princes the 
plural also stands. Servants also use it in speaking of their masters 
when these have a title. Ex. : Sure (Stt).) SWajcjl^t, 2)urc^lau(i^t, SxceUcnj 
bcfe^lcn? <Sclne aKajejldt bcr i^aifer ^abcn gerul^t, etc. Dcr ^err ®e^eime 
^cfxat finb nici^t ju ^aufe. Die ^crrfd^aft |!nb audgcgangcn. 

312. After a collective noun the verb stands more regularly 
in the singular than in Eng. Only when this noun or an in- 
definite numeral is accompanied by a genitive pi., the plural 
verb is the rule. In early N. H. G. (B.) this plural was very 
common. Die SKengc flo^. 3iac SDett nimmt Scit (G.)- ^«^ ^^^ 
iunge SJoIf tier ©(i^nitter fliegt sum Sana (Sch.). Mt 9Renfle Mm& 
$aufc« fottcn jlerben (B.). 

313. When the subject is a neuter pronoun, e^, Meg, tag, 
etc., the neuter verb agrees with the predicate noun or sub- 
stantive pronoun in number: Dad waren mix felige Jage (Over- 
beck). e« fint) tiic grit(!^te i^)re« Sl^und (Sch.). (Sd sogen brei SSger 
tt)O^I auf Me Sirf(!^ (Uh.). In this case ed is only expletive. SBer 
jbiD tilefe ? 
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314. When subjects are connected by ttdtotUx — o^tx, niift 
nut — fontern auij, mux — noij, fomol^l — aU (au^), the verb has 
the person and number of the first subject and joins this one 
if the subjects are of different persons. The verb for the 
second subject is omitted. Sntwe^et tu ge^fl (or ge^fl In) vUx 
iij, ZdU mx iii \iivitt), teild er. Subjects of the same person 
connected by the above correlatives ; by ottx, nebfl, ntit, famt 
have as a rule a singular verb and the verb joins the second 
subject. Dem SSoIfe tann toeDer geuer bel no* SCajfet (Sck), 
Neither fire nor water can harm those people. 

315. If the subjects are of different persons, the first has 
the preference over the second, the second over the third. 
Moreover, the plural of the respective pronouns is often 
added. Der ta nnl 14, tt>ix Pnt aud gger (Sch.). Du unt) ter 
Setter, (ii^r) ^e^t naii ^aufe. 

The adjective as a predicate or attribute has been sufficiently treated 
under the adjective, see 210-225. 

316. The noun as a predicate agrees with the subject in 
case ; if the subject is a person, also in number and gender, 
but in the latter only when there are special forms for mascu- 
line and feminine. See 167. Ex.: Vit S8eltgcf(!^i(!^te ifl ba« 
SBettgeriAt (Sch.). "tk !«ot ifl tie SKutter ter Srflntiuttfl (Prov.). 
Xa^ 9Rai(i^ett will ie^ Srjlelerin ttjertcn, auerjl ttJoHte jle ©(i^aufpielerin 
ttcrben. 

1. If one person is addressed as @te or 3^r, the substantive stands of 
course in the singular. „<Bii finb ctn grogcr SWciflcr im ©d^tegen.*' Poetic and 
emphatic are such turns as : Dtegierte fRtd^t fo Idget i^r ^ox mix im 8taube [ti^t, 
bcnn x^ Vm Suer ^onig (Sch., spoken by Maria Stuart). 

317. The substantive in apposition has the same concords 
as the substantive in the predicate, only the rule as to case is 
frequently found unobserved in the best writers. SDad SSenu^ 
iant), tie Sringerin te^ Olud^, tarn SKar^, ter ©tern te« Unglfidd 
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fd}nett aerreipen (Sch.). 3^^ lennet i^n, ten ®d^5pfet Ktl^net ^eere 
(id.). 

The apposition maybe empliasiced bynSmlicI and aid : 3$nenr aid einem 
fiercificii Wtcamtf glau^m tt>ir, 

II. THE COMPOUND SENTENCE, 

318. The compound sentence consists of two or more 
dauses, which may be coordinate (of equal grammatical 
value) or subordinate (one dependent upon the other). 

Coordinate Sentences. 
We may distinguish various kinds of coordinate sentences, 
which may or may not be connected by conjunctions. 

319. Copxdative Sentences. The conjunctions unt), auA, 
te^gleid^en, glelci^faflsJ, efcenfaUd, and their compounds, tedflleid^en 
au^, fo au(J^, etenfo auci^; ntcftt nur — fontcrn a\x6^; nidfet alleln — 
fonDern aucb ; fowol^I — aU (aud^) ; Joeter — uoc^ indicate mere 
parataxis. Sw^^wtr au§ertem, iiber^ied, Ja, fogar, ia fogar, Sjielmcl^r 
emphasize the second clauses. Partitive conjunctions are 
teild — teild, ^ali — ^alb, gum Sell — gum Sett. Ordinal con- 
junctions are erflcnd — gweitend, etc. ; gucrfl — tann — femer, 
em>nd^, iViUii,t; talD — 6alD. Explanatory are nfimtlt!^, unt) gmar. 
Ex. : Die 3KttV ifl Heln, tier ©pag Ifl gro§ (F. 4049). ^a\i 303 fie 
i^n, ^aI6 fang er ^in (G.). 3(!^ tvlU tveter leugnen noci^ bef^Bnigen, 
Da^ i* f!e berebete (id.). m6>t aHein tiie erflen Sliiten fatten ab, 
fonbem au(!^ tie gru(j^te (id.). 

1. Notice that the adverbial conjunctions such as balb, julc^t, bamt* 
ttcbcr — Jio^, ^(br teild, etc., always cause inversion. Some admit of 
inversion, but do not require it, e,g,, arxcii, txftm^, nUmli^* The ordinal 
conjunctions and nfimli(^ are frequently separated by a comma, tben no 
inversion takes place, (grflend ifl ed fo ber S3raud^, jtodtend toiU maii'd felbcr 
aw(^ (Busch). 

320. Adversative Sentences. 1. One excludes the other 
(disjunctive-adversative) : ottx, or, entwctcr — oUt, fonfl (else), 
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antemfad^, otherwise. Ex.: gr (2SaUenjlein) mu^te enlwehr gar 
tt^t fccfc:^len obet mit voHfommcner grei^eit ^anieln (Sch.). One 
contradicts the other (contradictory - adversative) : font em, 
»ielme^r, fontern ♦ ♦ . »le(me^r* The first clause contains niiit, 
gttjar, freili(S^, allerting^, tt>ol)U @o magten (le ^ij nic^t in tie 9ld^e 
i)er gelttte, fontcm feHen un^errici^teter @a(fee jurucf (Sch.). 

2. The second sentence concedes the statement of the first 
in part or wholly. The first may contain ttt(^t, etc., as above; 
the second has aUx, often in the connection aber tods, lennod) 
aitv, abtx gleici^ao^l ; aflein, iibrigenvJ ; nur. Jlttem is stronger than 
aber* 

Mark the contrast between abcr and fonbcnt, Eng. bat. %Ux concedes, 
fonbcrn contradicts. (£r war jttjar nic^t franf, aUx boc^ nic^t baju aufgelcgt, " but 
he did not feel like it." (£t toax ttl(^t hanf, fonbcrn cr war mir nid^t baju auf* 
gelc0t (he only did not feel like doing it). BitU |!nb bcrufen a^er JDcnigc |!nb 
au«crt»a^let (B.). 2)en Unge^eucrnr ben ©igamifcJ^en ^itt man i^n (Corneinc) 
nennen follen, abtx nx^i ben Orogen (Le.). SBafTer t^ut'd frcilid^ nic^^t (It is not 
the water that is effective in baptism), fonbern bad 2Bort ®otte<}, fo (which) 
mit unb bet bem SKalfer if! (Lu.). 

3. The second sentence states something new or different 
or in contrast with the first without contradicting or exclud- 
ing or limiting the same. It occurs commonly in narrative 
and may be called " connexive- or contrasting-adversative." 
Conjunctions: a6er, ^^ingegen, t>age9en, uSrigend, tto^Um, gleid^mo^I, 
infeffen, etc. Die Seleibiflung ifl gro§; aitx gr5§er ifl feine ®nau 
(Le.). 5(8 f(i^eint eln SUStfel unt) to(!^ ifl e« feini3 (G.). giS ifl Me 
fdjbnjlc ipojfnung; tio(^ ifl c^ nur eine ^offnung (Sch.). 

321. Causal Sentences. One gives the reason or cause for 
the other. Conjunctions: t)(a)rum, U^m^tn, t>a^er, benn, namticb, 
etc. The clause containing the reason generally stands 
second, the one beginning with „lmn" always. Notice benn, 
"for," always calls for the normal order. Ex.: ©oftaten mxtn 
teucr, Kerni W 3Renge ge^t mij Im ®\M (Sch.). Sine DurAlau*^ 
tigfclt Ia§t cr f!(!^ nennen 5 brum mup er ©olbaten l^atten Knnen (id.). 
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322. niative Sentences. One sentence is an inference or 
effect of the other. Closely related to the causaL Conjunc- 
tions : fo, a'Ifo, fomi't, folflll^, mit^i'n, te'mnad), etc. aWeine 9le*te 
(right hand) Ifl gegen ben T)xni ter 2ie6e unempfinWid^ ♦ ♦ . fo 
(then) feiD i^r ®ij^ »ott Serlid^lnflen (G.). D i e ©onnen dfo f^einen 
m^niiit mt^v (Sch.). 

Subordinate Sentences. 

323. We shall distinguish three classes of dependent 
clauses, according to the logical value of the part of speech 
they represent: 

1. Substantive clauses, with the value of a noun. 

2. Adjective clauses, with the value of an adjective. 

3. Adverbial clauses, with the value of an adverb. 

Substantive Clauses. 

324. The clause is subject : tai ekn ifl tier Slud^ bet 65fen 
Zi^at, t)a§ fie forhD&^rent S5fe^ mu§ geMren (Sch.). SKlci^ reuet, t)a§ 
i^'e tiiat (id.). Predicate (N.) : Xie SWenf^en flnt) ni(i^t immer 
»a« fie fd^einen (Le.). Object (A.): ®lau6fl tu nid^t, ta^ eine 
SBarnung^fHrnme in Zxmmtn tjorteteutenb gu un^ fpriAt? (Sch.). 
2Ba« man [(J^warg auf weig 6efl^t, fann man getrofl nad^ ipaufe tragen 
(F. 1966-7). Dative : SBo^I t)m, ter H« auf tie 9leifle (to the 
very end) rein geleSt fein 8e6en ^at (He.). Genitive : 3Ce« Dad 
^erj ^oU ifl, tied gel^t ter 9Runt) iifeer (B.). Apposition: I)en etieln 
©tola;t)a^ t)tt t)ir felbfl ni^t genuflefl, »eraeli' i(i^ tit (G.). 

325. As to their contents the substantive clauses may be 
grouped as follows: 

1. Dag, or declarative clauses, always introduced by ,,t)ag." 
©d^ori ©ofrated le^rte, tag tie ©eele tied SKenfd^en unflerHi* fel, or tie 
2e|re,t)ag tie ©eele . ♦ ♦ , or ttir glauberi; tap tie ©eele . ♦ ♦ 

More examples in 324. 
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2. Clauses containing indirect questions : a. Questions after 
tlie predicate always introduced by ofc ; in the main clause may 
stand as correlatives ti, M^, l^effen, Da»on, etc. Sr ^atte ni*t 
gefdjrirtctt, ob er gefuno geblicben (Bii.). (See F. 1667-70). b. 
Questions after any other part of the sentence, introduced by 
an interrogative pronoun, by an interrogative adverb, simple 
or compounded with a preposition, viz., mx, m^, tok, too, toann, 
mmit, mbtx, wo^in, etc. Ex. : graget nii^t, luarum i6^ traure (Sch. ). 
See F. 1971. Segrelffl bu, »ie anta^tig fdjwarmcn »iel lelc^ter aU 
gut f^anMn Ifl ? (Le.). 9lod^ fe^lt und Sunte, »a« in Untemalten 
uno @d)tt)93 gef^e^en (Sch.). c. The question may be disjunc- 
tive, introduced by ob — olier; ot — oter ob; ob — ob* Ex.: 
2lber fag^ mir, ob toix flc^en ol>er ob ttjir ttjeiter ge^en (F. 3906-7). 
UnD e^' Ux Sag fl^ neigt, mu^ fi^^^ crflaren, ob i^ ten greunt>, ob 1(6 
Den Sater foil entbe^ren (Sch.). 

Remabks. — 1. The mood in 1 and 2, according to circumstances, is 
either the indicative or tlie potential subjunctive. See the examples 
sub 1 and in 324. 

2. In »ba§"-clau0es the other two word-orders are also possible, but 
without bag: ©ofratcd U^rtc, tie ©cclc fei un|lerbli(i^. (£^ »urbe be^uptet, gcjlcrn 
^abc man i^n noci^ auf ber (SDtragc gefci^en. 

8. When the subject is the same in both clauses or when the subject 
of the dependent clause is the object of the main clause, in short, when 
no ambiguity is caused, the infinitive clause can stand in place of bag + 
dependent order, ^an l^offt, bad untcrgegangene 8d^iff no(i^ ju ^ebcn. Die 
9)oUici ^at bem ^aufmanne bcfo^len, fcin <B^xlb ^5^er ju l^ngen. 

3. Clauses with indirect speech — after verbs of saying, as- 
serting, knowing, thinking, wishing, demanding, commanding. 
They either begin with l>a§ with dependent order or they have 
the order of the direct speech. The subjunctive is the reigning 
mood. For examples and tense, see 282. 

4. Clauses containing direct speech, a quotation: £)ad SCort 
i|l fret, fagt ter ©eneral (Sch.). 2;er ^onig rlef: 3fl ber ©anger 
ta? 
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Abjective Clauses. 

326. The clause is introduced by a relative pronoun or by 
a relative adverb. Nothing can precede the pronoun in the 
clause except a preposition. Unless the personal pronoun is 
repeated alter the relative, the verb stands in the third person. 
Ex.: I)u fpri^jl »on ^tittn, tie ^ergangen flnt (Sch.). Xie ©tdttc, 
lie ein guter 9Renfci^ betrat, ijl eingewei^t (G.). Der tu »on Dem 
^immel Hfl, fii§er griete . ♦ . (id.). 

For nse of the pronouns and more examples, see 255-258. 

327* 1. The relative pronoun can never be omitted as in English, 
In several relative clauses referring to the same word, the pronoun need 
stand only once, if the same case is required ; if a different case is neces- 
sary, the pronoun should be repeated. This is often sinned against, for 
instance by Schiller : <Bitf) t>a bie SJcrfe, bic cr Wricb unb fcinc &lut gcjlc^tr 
instead of tDorin er . . . gefle^t. 

2. The relative clauses beginning with totx, tt>a3 without antecedents 
are really identical with substantive clauses, e,g,, Da fejt, bag i^r ticfjlnnig 
fagt, »ae in be^ !Wenf(^cn ^'xxn nid^t pa§t. gur »ad brein gcljt unb ni(^t brein ^tf)t, 
ein haftig Sort ju Dicnjlcn jlc^t (P. 1950-3). 

8. Case-attraction between relative and antecedent is now rare. 

Slid tt)cl(3^er» denoting rather a caase than a quality, is now archaic, but 
still quite frequent in Lessing's time. Snea«f aU ml^tx M an ben Mogcn 
(mere) ^iguren erge^et, = "^neas, since he delights ..." (Le.). S5on bcr 
Sragobte, aU iiber bie und bie Beit jiemlif^ ailed baraud (of Aristotle's Poetics) 
gonnen . . ♦ '• about tragedy, in so far as time has favored us ... " (id.). 
^Da" in the relative clause is no longer usage. SGBer ba jlel^et, fe^e ju, bag er 
ni*t falle (B.). 

328. The mood depends upon circumstances. The poten- 
tial subjunctive (of the preterit and pluperfect) is frequent 
after a negative main clause. Sd ifl feine gro^e ©tatt in Deutf*^ 
lanb, Die ber Dnfel nic^t BefuAt ^ttt (= did not visit). The sub- 
junctive of indirect speech also stands. Xie Sle^ierung Der 
Sereiniflten ©taaten 6ef(^werte j!^ u6er tie Santiuna fot)ieler %xmm, 
ircli^e man^e euro))aifd^e SRegierung forti'd^lcfe. 
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Adtebbial Clauses. 

329. They are introduced by the subordinatmg conjunc- 
tions. The main clause often has an emphatic adverb, e. g., 
alfo, Dann, ^a, ba^in, {e^t, ^a^cr, Darum* @o does not, as a rule, 
stand after dependent clauses expressing time and place, and 
generally becomes superfluous in English after dependent 
clauses of manner. 

330. Temporal Clauses. 1. Contemporaneous action imply- 
ing either duration or only point of time. Conjunctions : 
wa^rent, intern, itiDed (Inteffen), t»ie, la (all meaning "while," 
"as"); folange (aid); fo oft (aU); fo Mt (ate); la, too (rare and 
colloquial) = when; wenit {roann is old) + " when," refers to 
the future; ale, "when," refers always to the past with the 
preterit; mil, t)iet»eil, tertwetl; = + "while," are archaic, 
©olange, fo oft, fobate are now much more common without 

Ex.: ^^ I ^itUd^t Inbcm (as) to'ix ^offcn, H «k^ ^^^^^^ f*«>tt getroffen (Sch.). 
^ux t>er (Btaxh »irb bad ©Airffal jwingcn, wenn ber ©i^wdc^Ung Mtttcrliegt (Sch.). 
UtiD »ic (as) cr flfet ttttb »ic er Uu^^t, tcilt fl^ bie %lut cmpor (G.). 91U bed 
©anctud SBorte (amen, ba ^^tUt er breimal Bel bem 9?amen (»@anctud ..." is 
part of the mass) (Sch.). <£d xxxt ber «Wettf(^, folang' er fhebt (F. 317). ©obalb 
bie erpcn Cerd^en Wwirrten (erfi^ien) tin 5Wdb^en Won unb wunberbar (Sch.). !£)ad 
(£ifen mug gef^miebet werben, well ed glfi^t (Prov.). SBttt mir bie ^anb no^ 
rei(^enf bcrweil i(ij eben lob (= while I am loading the musket) (Uh.). 

2. Antecedent action, L e., the action of the dependent clause 
precedes that of the main clause. Conjunctions : nac^tem, 
after ; ba, a(d, xotnn, after, when ; feltDem, feit, feitbem ka§ (all 
mean + since) ; fobalD (afe), foioie, tote, as soon as ; the adverb 
lavLxa + inverted order. 

Ex. : Slimmer (no more) fang K^ freubige Biebet, feit l(ij brtne ^Hmme bin 
(Sch.) ©enn (after) ber Seib in <Staub jerfallem tebt ber groge 9^ame no* (Sch.). 
Unb tt)ie er »inft mit bem Singer, anf t^ut fl* ber tt)eite 8tt)lnger (id.), ^aum war 
ber SJater tot# fo fommt ein jcbcr mit fcincm Sling (Le.). (Notice the inversion.) 
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S)er ^0nig »erUeg Sfliimberg, na(^t)cm er e^ jwr ^itrforge mlt eincr ^inldnglii^cn 
aScfa^ung »crfc^en §attc (ScK). 

3, Subsequent action. The action of the dependent clause 
follows. Conjunctions: S^e, be»or, + "ere", "before"; bid, 
until, with or without ta^. 

Ex. : ^xt Hxa^tt t)Ctt 5Wantt# tV ^w f"^ Snn^rcd erfannt IJafl (He.). SBwor 
»ir^e lajfctt rinncn^ Uttt einen firommcn <Spru(^ (Sch.). 6id bie (SJlotfc fl(3^ ijcr^ 
Kt^lct, lafjlbic (hrcngc SS[rbelt ru|n (id.). (£^c wtr e« m^ ^erfa^en (unexpectedly), 
bra($ ber Sagen sufammm. 

a. The main clause may be emphasized by ham, hamaU, ham, haxaaf, 
and fO/ if it follows the dependent clause. 

In 2 and 8 the potential subjunctiv^e can stand. 

331. Local Clauses. They denote the place and direction 
of the action of the main clause. They begin with m, wol^ln, 
mo^er, and the main clause may contain a corresponding ta, 

Ex. ; aOBo SWcnWcnfunfl itl^t gurei^t, fyit bcr «)imrncl oft gcratcn (Sch.). Die 
SGBelt tjl »olIfommcn fibcratt, tt)o ber 9)lenfd^ nid^t |infommt mit fcincr Dual (id.). 
Denn cben wo SBegrijfc fc^len, ba flcHt cin SKort pr rcc^ten Beit jld^ cin (P. 1995-6). 
^ein SBafTer ijl ju ^abcn, wo^in man ftc^ au^ tt)cnbe» 

a. The demonstratives ba, ba^iKf ba^er in the local clause are now 
archaic. Do not confound the relative clauses and indirect questions with 
the local clauses which generally refer to an adverb. 

The potential subjunctive may stand in them. 

Clauses of Manner and Cause. 

332. Modal clauses express an accompanying circumstance 
and are therefore related to contemporaneous clauses. Con- 
junctions: intern, ta§ nid^t, ol^ne U^, without, intern nldjt, flatt or 
anflatt t>a§, instead of. Ex.: Der SRitter ging fort, intern er auf ben 
®egner einert »era(^tll(!^en Slid »arf. 3d^ Bin nie In 2onton, ta§ id^ 
nic^t bad SRufeum Befnc^te (subj.). 

1. They may have the potential subjunctive. But these clauses occur 
more frequently in the form of participial and infinitive clauses with 
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„o^ne in," *an|latt ju* : 9ll'*afl, onflott ju enn^fawgen, mufte sa^lcn* (£r ritt fort 
o^ne fld^ umsufe^m* 

333. Comparative daitses denote maimer, degree, and 
measure. ConjuBctions: tt)ie, aU, " as," " than " with the corre- 
sponding fo, a(fO; efcenfo (= so) in the main clause. After the 
comparative aU, tenn, meter, **than.'* Other forms: gleid^ttJie — 
fo ; \o tt>ie — fo ; just as — as, so. ili3te denotes rather manner 
and quality, a(0 the degree and quantity. When both clauses 
have the same predicate, contraction is common. Then mie 
denotes likeness, ate identity. 

Ex. : 3(i^ finfic »ic bcr Sogel fingt (G.). 'Datrfrt ®ott fo »arm aid id^ f5r biefm 
Xrwn! eud^ banfe (id.). 2Bie bu mir (^tl^ujl" understood), fo i(^ t>ir (Prov.). Du 
Bijl rnir ni(^td me^r aid fcln <So^n (Scb.). 2)cr trage ©ang bed ^ricged ^at bem 
iJdmg cBenfo»iel ©(^abcn gct^n aid cr ben ditUUtn SJortctI Ixa^u (id.), ^atte fi^ 
cin 9ednalctn aiiftcmdijl't aid tolc bcr Doftor Sutler (P. 3139-30) (aid »ic is collo- 
quial). ,r2Bic eitt 9iittcr»« " like a knight " ; »ald (cln) SRittcr," " as a knight." 
(Scin ®lu(f war grogcr aid man berec^nct ^c (Sch.). (£incd ^anpted (by one 
head) Idngcr bcnn allcd SJolf (B.). ©cbcr is very rare. 

1. Specially to be noticed are the clauses with aid oB, aldwenni gener- 
ally followed by the potential or unreal subjunctive. For toma + de- 
pendent order occurs also tbe inverted without joenn. Ex.: 3^r eilet jai aid 
ttcnn t|r glilgel ^attet (Le.). <Su(^c bic 9Bi|Tenfc§aft, aid tt)firbcjl wig bn Wer fein; 
2:u8cnb, aid ^iclte bcr a:ob bi(^ fd^on am (hfiubcnben ^aar (He.). Bat the indica- 
tive is possible : Unb ed roaUtt unb flebet unb braufet unb h^i^t n)ie mm SBaffer 
mit Bencr ji(^ mcngt (Sch.). 

2. Dcnn is preferable after a comparative when several »rald* occur. 
aBic is colloquial. (£d fragt M ob Ccfjlng grogcr aid Dic^ter berai aid ?Wenf^ 
gmefen fei. fRic^t in the clause after aid is no longer good usage, though 
common in the 17th and 18th centuries. Lessing has it very frequently. 

3c^ lebte fo cingejogcn/ aid i(^ in !WeiJcn nic^t gclcbt ^attc (Le.). 

a. 92l(^t9 neniget aB means ** anything but/' literaUy "nothing less than that,^' gen- 
erally felt by English speakers as meaning " nothing but," e. g.^ 91&ev ic^ barf fagettf &a| 
biefe Qlnri^tung ber $a^I ni^tS n>enigev al§ notwenbig tfl/ i. «., that this arrangement of 
the plot is anything but necessary (Le.). In „ni^t« al8" = " nothing bnt," as after all 
negative pronouns, „nicmanb aU bu" = nobody but you, alS has exclusive force, = 
»' but.'' 

3. Other correlatives are fo ciner — wic; bcr nfimlid^c — wic; bcrfclbc — 
Wic; fol(^i 10 + positive adjective — xo'xt (quality) and aid (degree); after 
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}U/ aU^Vi + positive and after ein anberer stand aid + bag or toemt, aid and 
infinitive, e.g., (£r benft ju cbel, aid bag cr fo ctwad »onund cmartcn fonnte. 
(£r i{! ber ndmlici^e ivte er immcr tout. (Sure ^erfi^^nung tsar ein toenig lu fd^ntU, 
aid bag fie bawer^aft l^dtte feln foUen (G.). 

Notice the potential subjunctive after ,rald bag.* 

334. Under this head comes really the proportional clause^ 
which expresses the proportion of the decrease or increase of 
what is asserted in the main clause. The conjunctions are 
the following correlatives : {e — teflo, urn fo (or urn teflo, rarely); 
\t — jie, = the — the; jie nad^bem (or nad^tcm or tok, rarely), 
according as. If the main clause stand first, its correlative 
is dispensable. 

Ex. : 3e mel^r ber SJonat Wmotjf be|!o Wrecfli^er wiK^d ber ^mQzx (Sch.). 
3e langer, je lieber (Prov.). 3e mejr er l&at, je me^r er wiU. (3e) na(^bem einer 
ringt, na(^bem i^m gelingt (G.), **The success depends upon the effort." 

1. 3e = ever ; bejio, " on that account," " hence," see 442, a. Notice 
the dependent order in the first, the inverted generally in the second. 

335. Consecutive clauses express the result or effect of the 
predicate of the main clause. Conjunctions: ba^ (fotflf), that; 
in the main clause, if any correlative, fo, fo fe^r, bergeflalt, terart, 
fol^. Ex : So t)erat»fc^eut ijl l>le Sprannet', ta§ fie feln ffierfacug 
flntet (Sch.). ®r f&Iug, ba§ laut ber SBate erflmig uni aHed (Slfen in 
©tiicfett fprang (XJh.), 

1 The result may also be expressed in the form of a main clause or 
of an infinitive clause : !£)o(^ uberna^m^ id^ gem iw(^ ei'nmal atte ^Jlage, fo lleb 
n>ar mir bad ilinb (F. 812^^4). 3(^ bin ^u alti urn imr in fptelettr gu jung um o^ne 
©uttf* m feitt (F. 154e-7). 

2. Mark the potential and unreal subjunctives of the preterit and plu- 
perfect which may stand in these clauses : SJermeint 3^r mid^ fo Jung irnb 
fd^tt>a(^, bag i^ mit 9ltefcn jlritte? (Uh.). '^ci^ 9)fcrb war fo lajm,bag wir fd^neHer 
lu Bup ^eim gcfonunen waren. 

336. Restrictive clauses limit the value and scope of the 
statement of the predicate and border closely upon the con- 
ditional and comparative clauses. Conjunctions: nur tag, only 
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(that), au^er tia^, except that, in fo fern (aU), m\txn, in »le fern, 
in fo or in tok mett^ in as far as, in as much as. The negative 
force is given also by the subjunctive and the normal order 
with the adverb t)tnn or by ed fei Dcnn, ed ware lienn, Dap, which is 
now more common. 

Ex. : 2Bir toaxtn gar nlc^t fo it6el bran, rair bag »ir ni(3^t« ju trinfen f^atttn, We 
were not at ajl so badly off. only ... 3n fo fern nun biefc SBefen ^orpcr flnb, 
fc^ilDerl bie 9)oc|lc an^ 5?6rpcr (Le.). (£r entfcrntc fi^ nimaU »eit, er fagt'^ cd 
i^r bcnn (H. and D., IV. 42-8). 5(i^ laflfe bid^ ni(^>t, bu fegncjl mi^ bcnn (unless 
thou bless me) (B.). 0{ul^i0 (gebenfe ic^ mid^ lu t^er^lten); e^ fei htm, bag 
(unless) cr fl(^ an mciner (£§rc obcr mcincn ®utem tcrgreifc (Sch.). 

1. This is a very old construction, quite common in M. H. G. The 
negative force lies not in benn, but in the lost ne + the potential or con- 
cessive subjunctive. 2)cnn < M. H. G. danne, is unessential. Compare 
M. H. G. den lip wU ich verliesen, si en werde min vAp — my life will I 
lose, (she become not my wife) unless she, etc. Bnjoaz lebete in dein wcdde 
e? erUr^nne danne IcUde, das was zeliant tot, = ©ad im SBalbe tcbtc, bad war 
auf bcr <BttUt tot, cd fei bcnn bag ed Ijalb baijon lief or gelaufen »are (quoted by 
Paul). JVe disappeared as early as late M. H. G., particularly after a 
negative main clause. It is left in nur < ne waere = (ed) tpdre nid^t bag. 
See Paul's M. H. G. gram., § 336-40. 

337. Causal clauses denote the cause, reason, and means. 
Conjunctions: ta, since, mil, because, inDem = by + present 
participle in Eng. Correlatives, if any: ba'rum, Da'^er, fo, Dedbolb 
etc. Da'Durc!^ la^, ta'mit ba§ express rather the instrument 
SSBeil expresses the material cause; ta the logical reason; ^in^^ 
tern" is a weak causal and borders rather closely upon the 
contemporaneous „intem.'' £)cnn + normal order expresses a 
known or admitted reason. It is emphatic. See 321. 

Ex. : Dad (Sd^lepptau (hawser) jerrig, well ber ©d^leppbampfer (tug) ju f(^nctt 
anjog. 9)llt bem bejlcn ©illen leijlen »ir fo »enigf Weil und taufenb SBitten freujen 
(G.). Seben anbern ju fc^irfen i|l kifer, ba ic^ fo fldn bin (G.). Dir 6lu^t gctoig 
bad f(^onf!c ®liicf auf Srbcn, ba bu fo fromm unb ^cilig bijl (Sch.). Sli^elieu wugtc 
ftd^ nur babur(^ ju ^elfen, bag erbcn Sfeinbfeligfeitcit eiu fd)lcuni9ed Snbc ma(3^te (Sch.). 

1. ^m, bieweil, attbiemeilr magen, pntemal, and others, are rare and 
archaic. 
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2. The dauses with ba'butii^ hai, ba'mit bag border closely upon the 
Babfitantive clause. 'Jba, says Becker, denotes the real aiid logical rea- 
son, xotil the logical only when the kind of reason is not emphasized. 
SBeil stands in a clause that answers the question as to the reason. 
©arum wurbc Sattcnflcm al^gefcfet ? SBcil man i{>n fiir einen SJcrratcr ^icU. 

338. Final clauses express intention and object. Con- 
junctions: Dami't, bap, "in order that." 2luf ba§, unt) bap are 
archaic. In the main clause rarely stand barum, baju, in ter 
abfld^t, 3U tern 3»ecfc (both followed by tap)* 

Ex.: X)antm ebcn Ici^t cr fcinem, bamit er jlctd ju gebm f^aU (Le.). Daju n\ab 
ll^m bcr 25cr|lanb, baf er im ittticrn ^erjcn fpiirct, wad cr erf(^afft mit feincr |)aiU) 
(Sch.). S^rc SJatcr unb $Kuttcr, auf bag bir^d njo^l ge^e unb bu lange lebc|l auf 
(£rbcn (B.). 

1. The reigning mood of this clause is the subjunctive. If the object 
is represented as reached, the indicative may also stand. Urn ju + inf. 
forms a very common final clause ; 3)lan lebt nic^t urn ju effcn# foubcrn man igt 
wm JU Icbcn. 

339. Concessive clauses make a concession to the contra- 
diction existing between the main clause and the result ex- 
pected from it in the dependent clause. They are called also 
adversative causal clauses. Conjunctions : otglei'd) (ob . ♦ ♦ 
gleici^), obf(!^o'tt (ob ♦ ♦ . Won), obttjo^l (ob . . ♦ tooU), ob au^, 06 
Itoax, mnn m6i, mm glel(i^, oh, all = "although." The main 
clause may contain be'ttttod), bod^, nic^t^beflottjeniQer, gIeld)»o|I, but 
fo only if it stands second. 

Relative clauses with indefinite relative pronouns and 
adverbs, »er ♦ . ♦ aud^ (immer,nur), »ie ♦ . . aud^, fo ♦ . . au4 
(nod)) ; inverted clauses and those with the normal order, con- 
taining the adverbs fc^on, gleic^, gwar, W% freilii^, noc^ have also 
concessive force. 

Ex. : 3jl ciJ fileid^ ^ad^t, fo leu^tct unfcr SRec^t (Sch.). (Compare Dbglcic^ c0 
9^a(^t ill, oB cd 0lel^ 9la(3^t ijl . . .) ©ad Bewcrdwut i^m auc^ gcraubt, cin fiigcr 
Xrojl tfl l^m 0cMiebcn (id.). ^Dhttig frrac^ cr ju 9lclnc!en5 Bcflcn (in favor of R.) 
fo falfd^ aud^ blefcr Befannt tt>ar (G.). Sin ®ott l|l, ein ^ciXlgcr SBltte Uht, tote au* 
bcr mciif^a^c wanfc (Sch.). Crffia* ba»ott bcin itxi, fo grop c« ijl (F. 845.^). 
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9Ran fommt in^ Q^tt^t, tote man f!^ immer flettt ((}.)• 2)an S3dfetoi(^t tovA aHed 
f(^tt>fr, cr t^ue »a« cr wiU (Hdlty). Bwar weif l^ »iel, bo(| md(^t' i* attc^ wifTcn 
(P. 601). 

1. Mark also the form of the imperative and unb + inversion : ©ci 
ttO(^ fo bumm, cd giM bod^ icinanb(cn), bcr bi(^ fur »cife ^alt* Der !Wenf(i^ ijl frci 
gcfc^ajfen, ijl frci, unb wurbe er in ^ctten geborcn (Sch.). 

2. Mood : if a fact is stated, the indicative ; if a sapposition, the con- 
cessive and unreal subjunctive. See examples above. 

3. When certain parts of speech are common to both clauses, there 
may be contraction. Dbwo^l »on ^o^cm <Btamm, Ixtht er ba^ Belt (Sch.). 

340. Conditimial clauses express a supposition upon which 
the statement of the main clause will become a fact. If the 
supposition is real, the conditional clause has the indicative; 
if only fancied or merely possible, the potential subjunctive; 
if it implies that the contrary of the supposition is about to 
happen or has happened, then it has the unreal subjunctive 
of the imperfect or the pluperfect. Conjunctions : xotnn, if; 
faflg; im gatte bag, in case that; xotnn anber^, if ... at all; also 
JDofern, fofem (such often difficult to distinguish from a conces- 
sive clause) ; wo, fo (rare). The main clause may have ba, lann, 
in bcm %oSit, and if it stand second, generally begins with fo. 

Ex.: SBenn ft* bic SJolfcr fclbjl Befrcinf ba fann bic SSol^lfa^rt nt(^t gebci^n 
(Sch.). SScnn bu aid tWann bic 2Biffcnf(i^ft »crme^rfi, fo fann bein ©o|n ju ^o^^rcin 
3lel celan^en (P. 1063). S©cr micbc ni(^t, toenn cr'd umgcl^cn fann, bad Sugcrfie 
(Sch.). ©0 bu fampfcfl ritterlt^, frcut bcln alter Skater ji(^ (Stolberg). 

1. Other forms of the conditional clause are the inverted order, the 
imperative, and the normal order with bcnn + subjunctive (= if . . . not, 
unless ; see 336, 1). ^ci Im ScjI^e unb bu wo^njl im 9lc(^t (Sch.), Possession 
is nine points of the law. Dcm Ueben Ootte tt)eH^ ni(3^t aud/ ftnb^jl bu i^n auf 
bcm SKeg (Sch.). 

2. SGBofem ni(^t, au§er mmt cd fci bcnn bag, if not, unless, denote an ex- 
ception to a statement true In general. Der SBolf ijl ^arrnlod/ auger tt>cnn er 
^m^tx ^OiU See 336, 1. 

3. Sometime^ the preterit ind. is substituted for the unreal subjunc- 
tive in the dependent or in the main clause or in both. Its force is 
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assurance, certainty. 3:raf eitt StvixM mm ®ejl(i^t, ad^, fo UW i^ fl(3^cr ni(^t 
(Gleim). 9WU biefcm 9)feil bur(^Wc§ t(]^ (£ud^/ wcnn i(^ mcin licbcd ilinb gctrojfcn 
^tte (Sch.). £) n>arft bu toa^r getDcfen unb gerabCf nie fam e^ ba§ut» aUed flunbe 
anbtrd (Sch.). 

4 Contracted and abbreviated forms : (Sntttorfett Blod ifl^d ein gemcincr 
8frc»cl; »olIfa^rt tfl'^ cln unflcrblic^ Untcrnc^mcn (Sch.). ©cim ni^t, tt)o nid^t, 
tvo ntogUd^ are very common. SBir )>erfu(^tm ii^n too miigUc^ su ^erul^igenf toenn 
ni(^t ganj }u entfernm. 

For the teneeB see also 275-280. 

WORD-ORDER. 

341. We distinguish three principal word-orders according 
to the position of subject and verb: 

1. The normal, viz., subject — verb. 

2. The inverted, viz., verb — subject 

3. The dependent^ viz., verb at the end. 

(By "verb " we shall nnderstand for the sake of brevity the personal part and by 
"predicate" the non-personal part of the verb, viz., participle and infinitive.) 

342. The normal occurs chiefly in main sentences : I^er 
SBint m% It is identical with the dependent order if there 
is only subject and verb in the dependent clause. Die 3)tu^(e 
ge^t, well Ux SSBlnt) m1^t 

343. The inverted order occurs both in main and depend- 
ent clauses: ®e^t W SWiiMe ? SSe^t t>er SBinD, (fo) ge^t tie iKii^le. 
It occurs : 

0. In a question. 

5. In optative and imperative sentences 

c. In dependent clauses, mainly conditional and after aU + 
subjunctive when there is no conjunction like totnn, ob, etc, 

d. If for any reason, generally a rhetorical one, any other 
word but the subject, or if a whole clause, head the sentence. 

e. For impressiveness the verb stands first 
Examples with adjuncts (objects, adverbs, etc.) added: 
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a. (BifXtiU ter greunt) ? SIcttt t)cr 'Clener nid^t lotige aue ? SBad 
f4rel6tt)lrt)er8reunt>? 

But when tlie inquiry is as to the subject the normal order stands of 
course. 2Bcr fc^rcibt eincn S3rief? 2Bae ijl bcr langcn fRcbc furjer <Sinn? (Sch.). 

b. SWoge nie ttx Sag erf(i^elnen, wcnn t)e« raui^en ^rieged ^oxtm 
blefed fHHe S^I t)ur(i^to6en (Sch.). For more examples, see 
284, 1, 2. 

But the inverted order is not required: 2)ic QafU bcr S^ropfen, blc er ^cfitr 
fci ewrcn Stagcn sufielcgt ! (F. 989-990). 

c. SBlUfl tu gcnau erfal^ren wad |!(i^ aiemt, fo frage nur M Mm 
grauctt an (G.). 3Ctrt> man ttjo (= irgentwo) gnt aufgenommen, 
tttu§ man nldjt glei^ mletcrfommen (Wolff). (Sr) ©trtd) trauf etn 
©pange, ^ett' unt) 9ling\ old waren'^ eben f)fijferllng'; tanff ni4t 
weniger unt) nid^t me^r, aU ob'^ ein Sorb »ott 5Wuffc war' (F. 2843-6). 

Notice here the inversion after aid alone, but dependent order after 
ttli^ oB. See 340, 1 ; also F. 112^25, 1962-3. 

But for emphasis and to add vividness, the normal is still possible : 
2)u jle^cjl jlitt, cr wartct auf ; bu fpric^jl il^ an, er ^tU an bir ^inauf (F. 1168-9). 
This is mere parataxis. 

d. Die Sotft^aft W i* »o^l, aHein mix fc^It tier glauk (F. 765). 
grnfl ifl tad Seben, ^elter ifl Die Sunjl (Sch.). 2Ric^ feat mein iperg 
betrogen (id.). 2So aber ein 2lad i% t)a »erfammeln j!& t>ie 2lt>ler (B.). 
Deined ©eifled W i* tinm ^anif ^erfpurt (Uh.). See also F. 860- 
1, 1174-5, 1236. Uberfe'feen fann Saplud t)ied ®malu ni*t feaben 
(Le.). ©efdferieben jlefet: „3m Slnfang »ar tad SBort" (F. 1224). 
See also 236, 3. 

1. The main clause, inserted in any statement or following it, has in- 
version according to this rule. Dad, fprid^t er, ijl fcin Slufent^lti tt)ad forbert 
^tmmelan (Sch.). SGBic fclb il^r qIMIi^, ebler ®raf ! ]Jul& er »oII StrgUfl an (id.). 
For emphasis the speaker can insert a clause uninverted : Denn, t^ weig 
ed, er iflber Ofttcr bic cr bereinfi erbt, tocrt (H. and D., III. 53). 

2. The coordinatiQg conjunctions aBer, aUeini benn, nSmlid^/ ober, fonbern, 
unb standing generally at the head of the sentence, any adverb with the 
force of an elliptical sentence (jwar^ ja, etc., having generally a comma 
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after them) call for no inversion. After enttt)cbcr there is option. Ex.; 
Slbcr tie ^unfl ^t in t>en muercn Beiten ungleid^ toeitere Orcnien er^altcn (Le.). 
3tt>ar cucr a3art ijl fraud, bo^ ^cbt i^r nid^t bic Spiegel (F. 671). guma^r J i^ 
bin bcr cinjigc ©o^n imr (H. and D., IV. 91). 3a, mir Jat ed ber ®ti|l gcfagt 
(id., IV. 9^. Dcnn ble 3«dnner fmb l^cftig (id., IV. 148). 

8. When the dependent clause precedes, the main clause can for em- 
phasis and very frequently colloquially have the normal order. Ex. : 

^dttc cr bie Urfad^en blcfcd affgemcinen Slberglaubcnd an (S^affpm'd ©d^on^citcn 
ttuA gefu^t, cr n>itrbe f!e balb ge^nben Jaben (Le.). 

e. $at ble ^Bnigin toif nicbt^ »oraud »or bem gemeinen Siirgerwetbe 
(Sch.). ®te:^en tt)ie gelfen boc^ atwci 3Kanner gegen einanber I (H. and 
D., IV. 229). Generally contains bo^. 

344. The dependent order occurs only in dependent 
clauses. The clause begins with a relative or interrogative 
pronoun which may be preceded by a preposition ; with a 
relative or interrog. adverb*, or with a subordinating conjunc- 
tion. Ex. : SBenn id) nidbt 3lleya«bcr mn, mod)tc i(i^ wo^l Diogenes 
feln. 3e meir tx K je me^r er »lll (Claudius). @o flola Id) bin, 
mug Id) mlr felbfl gefhl^n : berglcld^en §ab' Id^ nlc gefe^n (G.). SJie 
folcfee ttefge))ragte 33Uber bJK^ au 3^ttcn In und fd)lafen fonnen, bl« eln 
ajort, eln Saut |le wcdt (Le.). See also F. 2015-18, 2062. 

345. The dependent order does not occur in main clauses, 
but it is not the only order of the dependent clause. 

i. The verb precedes two infinitives. One may be the past 
participle of a modal auxiliary. Ex.: Rantt i& t)er9e{fen,n?le^0 
^atte fommen fBnnen? (Sch.). Dag eln 9Kcnf(i^ bo^ elnen SKenf^en 
fo »erlegen foil mad)en KnnenI (Le.). 

a. But in this case and in other compound tenses the " verh ** (». e., the 
personal part) may also stand hetween the participle and the other aux- 
iliary or the infinitive, e, g„ mil bcr iJaufmann bad |)aud foU ^efanft ^aben or 
0cfauft foU |aben (in poetry). Ocfauft :^abcn foil is the common order. 

2. The normal order may stand: 

1. Li dependent clauses containing indirect speech. Sr 
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glaubt, ©l^affpere |ate Srutu^ ^nm ^eften te« ©tiufe^ madden ttJoUen 
(Le.). 

2. See last sentence of 358. 

3. In certain clauses with negative force containing an 
enclitic ,fimn"i ed fet ttm ta§ + dependent order. See 336. 

4. In substantive clauses : ®ott mi^, Id) bin niijt fdsult) (Le.). 
This is mere parataxis without conjunction. 

346. The auxiliaries |abett and fein are also frequently 
dropped in dependent clauses to avoid an accumulation of 
verbal forms, both in prose and poetry. Lessing, Goethe, 
and Klopstock, especially the first, drop the auxihary very 
freely and skillfully. 

Ex.: SBle unfcegreiflic^ icfe tjoit i^m Mtiii^t tooxltn (supply ^bin 
here or before teleitigt) unt no^ mxUj^a.). vnoQ\i&i,U^t)tx 
SSater Mc I^ranne'i te5 einen 9lira^^^t langer in feinem ^aufc 
(supply ^at) fculten wotten (id.). ^ ^9^2^ 

347. The dependent order in ^ _ ^lana«s Is archaic and poetic. 
Ex. : (Sicgfrieb ben jammer wol^t fc^wingcn funnt (dialect for fonntc) (Uh.). 
Ura^nc, ©rograuttcr/ 3Kutter unb ^inb in bumpferStubc kifammen |!nb (Schwab). 

348. 1. The inverted order in the conditional clause and in a main clause for the 
sake of impressiveness has sprung from the order of the question. Compare, for 
instance : 1. 3|l bet Bfrcunb treu Y (question). 2. 3fl ber grcunb treu ? (question), ©ut, 
fo wlrb cr rair Betfle^en. 8. 3fl bcr greunb treu (conditional clause), fo »irb er mir Beijlc^cn. 
4. 311 rair bet greunb bo^ treu gefittcbcn I (impressive inversion). 

2. The main clause has inversion when the dependent clause precedes, because it 
generally begins with an adverb like fo, banii; etc. ©e^jl bu ni(!^t, fo t^ufl bu Unrecl^t. 
Without fo, the inversion really ceases. Hence we say, the normal order may still 
stand for emphasis. But fo, etc., were so frequent that inversion became the rule. 
Inversion is therefore limited originally to the question and to the choice of placing 
the emphatic part of the sentence where it will be most prominent. 

349. 1. The dependent order was in O. H. G. by no means limited to the dependent 
clause. Toward the 10th century it begins to become rarer in the main clause. In 
early M. H. G. it became limited to the dependent clause, so that now we may justly 
call it the " dependent-dame order.^* 

2. The verb at the end is, no doubt, a great blemish of Gterman style— second only 
to the separation of the little prefix of separable compound verbs, which may turn up 
after many intervening parts at the close of the sentence. According to Delbrfick, the 
dependent order— subject, object, verb— was the primitive one, still in force in Latin. 
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General Rules for the Order of other Parts of the 
Sentence besides Subject and Verb. 

Position of the Predicate. 

350. The predicate, be it an adjective, a substantive, par- 
ticiple, infinitive, or separable prefix of a compound verb or 
the first element of a loosely compounded verb, stands at the 
end of a main clause in a simple tense. The adjuncts of the 
predicate, such as objects, adverbs, stand between verb and 
predicate. 

Ex.: I^er ^tmt mu^ f^eiten, ter ©ommer ijl ^n (Sch.). 3^r feiD 
tin 9Relfler (id.), gr ^ot tjerlor^nc 3Borte nur gefprodfeen (id.), ^ein 
&iiiU) fing ttefen SWortfhcicib auf (id.), ©traflofe g^^ec^^eit fpric^t ben 
©itten ^oi^tt (id.). e*^rbs. mix'fM SBagner^Sottce'rt flatt* 

In the dependen ^^^ ^"^^ ^*" *"^^7erb changes position, subject and 
predicate remain as ii \ ♦•^•j.riA iebur^* ^^^ *^® adjuncts stand between 
them. For instance : ^ ^ ^' . T '^^'^ totxUt bicfcd ^ampfc^ (gnbc nim" 
mcr erblitfctt (Sch.), becom^' . "^^ • ^' oag \f)x biefed ^ampfe^ Cnbe je crBUtfcn 
tt)crbet. 

351. In the compound tense the separable prefix immedi- 
ately precedes the participle, be it in a main or in a dependent 
clause. Drel^ig ^a^xt l^aben toix jufammen au^gelebt wxo an^t^aUm 
(Sch.), Die ©Solera will (is about to) ii'berl^anD ne^men* See 137. 

Order of Objects and Cases. 

352. a. C£tse of a person before a case of the thing. 3(ber 
anil nod) bann . . . fu|r ber ^aifer fort, ben ©tanben ben grieben gu 
geigen (Sch.). 

b. Case of a pronoun before a noun. 3Ran bejiimmte f!e 
(them) bem aUgemelnen UntwiUen ^nm Dpfer (Sch.). 

c. The dative stands before the accusative; if both are per- 
sons, the accusative may stand before the dative. Sr felbfl 
Ifeatte bem Dienjle blefed ^aufed feine erjlen gebguge gewlbmet (Sch.). 
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d. The accusatiye-object stands before remoter objects, a 
genitive or a preposition + case. But see also a. W,(vx mb^te 
fagen, SSoItaire )^<At eln ®crW »ott ^er SBid^tigfeit biefer 3)er|Mi^felt 
gc^att (H. Grimm). Die ©^iileritt fd^rieb cinen ^uffaj iiber ten 
SBinter. 

e. As to pronouns, fid) stands generally before e^, and both 
before every other pronoun. The personal pronoim stands 
before the demonstrative. The personal and fid) may stand 
before the subject, if it be a noun, in the inverted and depend- 
ent orders. Sr li^cA fld^ e« angeeignet. ^rummau (a proper name) 
na^ert flc^ i^m (Sch.). 2Cer tarf |I(^ fo etmad erlauben ? Scnem ten 
2Ceg 3U tern fcbmifdjen S^rone au »erf(i^Hegen, ergriff man tie SBaffen 
fd^on unter 9Ratt^lad (Sch.). SBaiS \%m tie »ergr5§erte SKad^ ter 
©tante (estates) an ©ettftt^atigfe^t^ ^'^^V'-'^^g lief, l^ielten feine 
agnaten (relatives) unter einemjT ^ ^,\£^y' ^'^^ (^^)- ^^^ P^ 
tie glotte ergeben ? Jpajl tu ei5 i^^*^^^ ^^oi- ^"^ ? 

\ 1962-^ 
1. c also includes the personal p^ne» '^ ^*^^*' ^*^ ^^^'^ Beugctt mi(3& 

il^r na^n ? (Sch.). The rules a, c, eZ are^jy T&'means strict. 

353. For the position of the adjective, see the use of the 
adjective, 194, 212. Notice that what depends upon an 
adjective, participle, or infinitive precedes them. I)ie Sngs^ 
lanter flnt il^rem ^errfd^erl^aufe ergekn* ^wm ©e^en geBoren, jum 
©(ifeauen fcejlettt, tern Surme gefd^moren, gefaift mix tie SBelt (G.). 
Mr Uttn i^n, ten Srief auf tie 3)oft 3" B^ben* (@^af)>ere'i5 SBerfe 
flnt) feine Sngentle^ren, in &cc^M gebrad^t nnt turd^ retente Syentfjel 
erliitttert (Le.). 

Position of Adverbs. 

354. In general, adverbs stand before the words they 
qualify. The modal adverbs nid^t, tttodf %toox, f(!^on, mol, etc., 
and the adverbs of time immer, f^on, jie^t, nie, nimmer stand 
generally immediately before the predicate or in place of it if 
there is none. Died ©ittnig iji Beaanbernt fc^on (Mozart's ^avibtx^ 
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flote). Sin fe^r l^cftiger ^uflcn grei^ ten firanlen jlarl an* Da« 
f4»ere ^erg mirt ni4t turd^ SBortc leicifet (Sch.). ©d^on »iele Sage 
fey i4 e« f(ife»eigent an (id.). 3* ^oit eud^ no4 nie erfannt (B.). 
^ajl ttt i^n no(i^ niti^t Befu(ifet? (Notice the opposite of the Eng- 
lish order in " never yet^" "not yet.*') 

355. An adverb of time stands before one of place, and 
both before one of manner. Ex.: Stele ^amm maren geflem 
nad^ ter ®tat)t au SWarfte gefa^ren. SJir fal^ren morgen per SifenBal^n 
nad^ Slut)ot(lat>t. Sd tan^t f!(ife auf t)iefem glatten gufBoten nid^t fe^r gut* 

1. Of several adverbs of time or place the more general precede the 
more specific. SBir reifcn morgen fru^ urn 6 U|r 69 SWirmtett ab, Dcr 9)oliji|l 
fanb ben aSetrunfenen auf bet $a|rfha§e im Drede liegen. 

2. Adverbs of time precede objects when these are nouns, but pro- 
nouns precede all adverbs. Sir fcicrn balb ben 4tett 3ttU, ben Sag ber Unab- 
^ndigfeitderHarund. SBir i^ofen ii^n morgen auf bem S3abni^ofe su trefen. 

356. Only ater, nSmllc!^, it'toij, and a few others, can sepa- 
rate subject and verb. Ex. : Der fRiifttx aber fprad^ (Le.). Die 
9la(!^tigatt ietod^ fingt »unt)erfd^6n* 

357. As to the position of the prepositions, they, with very 
few exceptions, precede the noun ; when they follow the noim 
has been stated under Prepositions. See^ for instance^ 303^ 
7, 8, 10. 

Position of Clauses. 

358. Dependent clauses have, in general, the positions of 
those parts of speech and of the sentence which they repre- 
sent, i. 6., the substantive clause standing for the subject or 
object has the position of the subject or the object in the sen- 
tence, etc. No special rules are needed for them. When 
there are several dependent clauses, the last often takes for 
variety the normal order introduced by unl. 

The following examples show well-placed dei>endent clauses : Sttin 
Itaifet tarn, m^ unfer x^, »erf(ten!m (Sch.). ^ttfit^ ^^ W^ unb »erbtieft# 
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baf er mein guter (Ettgd ifl (id.). !£)ie (£$r\ bie i^m gebilrtr geb^ i(i^ i^m gem; bad 
9ie(^t bad er fld^ nimmt^ »cmeigr^ i(t i^m (id.). 9[U id^ ifinger \oax, litbH ic^ nic^U 
fo ^Xt aU IRoma'ne (novels) (G.). 9ii(^elieu tt>u§te flc^ babur^ }u fftlfm, ba§ er 
ben ^einbfeligfeiten sttifd^en beiben ein fd^leimiged (£nbe mad^te (Sch.). ^ein guter 
®eifl bema^rte mid^ bai^or^ bie ^atttt an ben S3ufen mir pi legen (mir before bie 
Scatter in prose) (id.). 2)er SWenf* begejrt, ailed an ^(^ ju reif en (G.). ©ie 
glfidliii^ ifl ber, ber, urn f!(t mit bent @(^i(f fal in (^^inigfeit su fe^en^ nici^t fein gan^d 
vorlerge^ed Seben tDegsuoerfen braud^t (id.). 

869. The rales giyen can hardly be abstracted from poetry. Even in prose they 
will be foimd frequently infringed. Bhythm, rhyme, and, in prose, emphasis control the 
order of words and allow of much choice. Bat stadents translating into German shoold 
adhere to the roles very strictly. It will be noticed that the German word-order coin- 
cides yery nearly with the old Bngllsh, and does not differ after all so much from the 
modern English word-order. The chief points of difference are the dependent order, 
the position of adverbs of time, which in English stand generally at the end, and the 
position of the adjuncts of adjectives, participles, and inflnitlTes, which precede the 
latter instead of following them as in English. 

1. The word-order required by certain oonjunctions has been fireqnently mentioned 
in the Qeneral Syntax. See, for instance, 820. 
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A. PHONOLOaY. 

Historical Notes on the Orthography. 

360* The letters used in Germany are the strongly modified Latin 
(Roman), called " Gothic," in vogue all over Europe during the later 
Middle Ages, when printing was invented. Germany is the only nation 
of the first rank which retains them, and for this reason they may be 
justly called ** German *' now. In Denmark, Sweden and Norway they 
are also still in use to a certain extent. Italy, France, England and 
Holland abandoned the ugly " Gothic " alphabet very early and returned 
to the Roman. The German people and the more conservative among 
the scholars make the retention of the '* German" letters a matter of 
patriotisnL 

1. An edition of Schiller in Latin type rained a Leipzig publisher twenty years ago. 
Yet in the 18th century much literstare was printed in Latin type. It is an interesting 
fiict, stated by a correspondent of the ^^ Evening Post" of New York, that the first 
German book published in America was printed in Latin tyi)e by Benjamin FranMin. 
It was a sectarian hymn-boolc, '' Harfe Zions,'^ 

2. Nearly all German scientific books are printed in L. type to-day, 
because all scholars and civilized nations that would read such books are 
accustomed to this type. Ghr^m advocated it strongly and had all his 
books printed in it. Kobersteiri's Literaturgeschichte ; Bauer* Sy Krausf^s, 
and WUmanni^ grammars are printed in it. That G. type was not ban- 
ished from the schools by the new "Rules" is due to the personal 
prejudice of the Chancellor of the German Empire, who, not long ago, 
when a publisher sent to him a book in Latin type, returned it, because 
it was more troublesome for him to read than German type. 

8. German children therefore still continue to learn to read eight alphabets and to 
write in four, viz., capital and small Latin script, and capital and small German script 
In the Swiss schools German type and script have just been given up. The Latin type 
and script seem bound to prevail in Germany before very long. 

361. The German alphabet represents the sounds of the language 
more adequately than the English does the English sounds, but tbat is 
not saying much. In no living language do the signs keep step with the 
Bounds ; they are always behind, nowhere more so than in English. But 
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in German also are seyeral signs for the same sound and one sign may 
haye to stand for seyeral soonds. For instance, d^ in ma(i^*' and ^{(S^t*' n in 
fMf, fonby fangr denote diflferent sounds ; ^, fr ^, § stand for the same sound ; 
also £ (short) and e. The long yowel is indicated by doubling in (Baal, S3oot» 
fditt; by ( in SDa^I, SDo^Ir Se^, and not at all in ^U(S^, %ui, ^uU And yet, 
while German spells more phonetically than English, its standard of 
spelling is as uncertain as the English, if not more so. 

1. In 1876 an orthographical conference was called at Berlin, which was to discuss 
certain modifications and propositions aiming at nniformity, laid before them by 
R. Yon Ranmer. They met and agreed upon certain rules, which proved, howerer, 
unacceptable both to the goyemment and the public. 

2. In 1879 and 1880 the various governments in Germany took the 
matter in hand and prescribed the spelling to be followed in their schools. 
Thus we have Prussian, Bavarian, Saxon, Austrian rules, but they vary 
very little. The kingdom of Wiirtemberg alone, with true Suabian 
tenacity, still clings to the old spellings. Some seven millions of chil- 
dren, therefore, now have to learn spelling according to these official 
rules. All new school-books must be spelt according to them. In- 
fluential journals and periodicals have taken up the matter. The 
excellent new edition of the classics now appearing in Cotters ** Bibliothefc 
der WelUUeratur" is spelt accordingly. While these "Rules" leave 
much to be wished for, yet no one can deny that some of them are a 
great step in advance. They change the spelling about as much as the 
flve rules for modified spellings of the American Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation would change English spelling. This grammar is spelt accord- 
ing to the rules. We shall not give them, since they can be so easily 
obtained. For title of the speller, see 37. 

A few explanatory remarks are given on certain points. 

362. Umlaut signs. 

Of the numerous signs in M. H. G. only two are left, viz., e after and " 
over the vowel ; e is to be discarded now entirely even with capitals, after 
which it was generally put. Umlaut of S was always e# not to be con- 
founded with S, which is old e» In N. H. G. & has been put for e in words 
whose connection with words containing a was transparent, ^atttt pi. 
mtn, but S^etter; alt, ^Iter, but (Sltttn; ^Rarm, ^&mtt, but 3^enf($. 

1. Dictionaries and encyclopedias often pnt &, & after ab, Vb, which is very annoy- 
ing. TTnf ortnnately none of the nmlants have a fixed place in the alphabet. Th^ 
stand generally mixed up with a, o, u. 
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2. S was at, i, a in M. H. G. S was rarely marked ; 3 was ^t^od, i ; 
^, also frequently not marked, was i, ue, % t. The stroke over-^^ is the 
remnant of o over u, which stood for the diphthong uo« This became 3 
in N. H. G. (see 488, 4), hence the stroke. 

363. On the marks to show length. 

1. M. H. G. it > t, but the sign ie of the old diphthong remained and 
was put also where i was lengthened as in kil > Stitl, spU > ©picl. 

2. ^ was used as a sign of length for seyeral reasons. 1. It became 
silent as in je^tt, <S(3^mfi|er, fel^en, gcbeil^ctt. It stands frequently now, where 
an old j or » was dropped, as in Uuf^m, 9lu^e, brojen, Stn}^, ©tro^ but it 
is not pronounced. The preceding vowel was long originaUy, or became 
long according to the general vowel-lengthening. See 488,2. 2. O.H.G. 
th {= Eng. th) passed into d. This sign after the sound had changed 
appears still in the M. G. of the 12th and in the succeeding centuries, 
and stands not only for b but also for t. 

8. Since the 15th century many MSS. have regularly t( for t, and this 
tj was used indiscriminately whether the vowel after or before it was 
long or short, when printing was invented. In the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries t^ was very frequent. Whether the breath-glide (aspiration) after t 
was then pronounced, and if so, whether it was appreciated and expressed 
by ^f is a question. PaiU thinks this was the case. It would then be a 
development parallel to the Eng. t m teh for eh (= tsh). Certain it is 
that ^ after t was no " dehnungs-^ " originally. In SBirtl^ and %}^Vixm, still 
in vogue, in older tl^mie (= 3:annc)» W* (= %\\^), fiart^m (= ®arten)» \^ 
could not be " dehnungs-)^** The grammarians of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies began to consider it a dehnungs-1^ and tried to limit its use. It has 
lost ground with every coming generation, and it is a pity that the offi- 
cial spelling does not abolish it entirely. 

4 The doubling of vowels is the oldest method to show length. U, I, 
and the umlauts are never doubled. 

364. The nse of initial capitals. 

This is a self-imposed task of great difficulty and m^9^%ttbn^ta.- In 
the MSS. capitals were only used for the be^ning of a paragraph, 
sometimes of each line ; so also in the early printed books, in which the 
capitals were added by hand. In 1529 Kdr<m prescribed capitals for 
the beginning of every sentence, for proper names, for ^^ott* and ,»^cn* 
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(Lord), as he says „®olt |u eerm unb reijerentj.*' Soon capitals spread over 
appellatives, then over nenter noons, and then over the abstract. In the 
17th centoiy every noun and any part of speech that could possibly be 
construed as such got a capital. English can boast of some superfluous 
capitals in the names of the months, days of the week, points of the 
compass, adjectives derived from proper nouns, but German carries off 
the palm among the languages of civilized nations. The official spelling 
reduces capitals considerably. 

366. The spelling of foreign words is in a hopeless muddla There 
is no system and no rule. All that can be said is that there is a prefer- 
ence of one spelling over the other. The official spelling leaves much 
liberty. 

ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION OF GERMAN SOUNDS. 

366. In Fftrt I. we have treated of the alphabet and the pronunciation of the letters 
in the traditional way. Bat this way is quite unscientific and is barely sufficient to start 
the student in reading. To describe the sounds of a language, howeyer, is not an easy 
matter. If the instructor were acquainted with the Bell-Sweet system as presented in 
Sweet's " Handbook of Phonetics,'' Oxford, 1877 and in Sweet's " Sound-Notation," 
the matter would be comparatively easy and might be disposed of within small space. 
The system analyzes the Yowels as well as the consonants according to the position of 
the organs, for nothing is more deluslye than to ** catch " yowels by the sound alone 
as is generally done. Sweet's Hdbk. gives specimens of German, French, English, 
Dutch, Danish, Icelandic, and Swedish, transcribed in Latin type, and if the student 
have a little perseverance, these transcriptions will be a great help to him in learning 
to pronounce any of the above languages. 

The system uses none of those big Latin terms, which hide a multitude of inaccu- 
racies and which are bo much affected by philologlans. 

The Vowels. 

367. 1. The most tangible quality of vowels is " round- 
ness," produced by the rounding of the mouth-cavity in that 
region where the vowel is made. Pronoimce it of Siene, round 
it and you have it of Su^ne* Pronounce e of ^ntc, and round 
it and you have B of SBte. Pronounce a of gattcr, round it and 
you have o of goiter^ In o is very little Kp-rounding (labializa- 
tion), but mostly cheek or inner rounding. 

2. The second, but less palpable quality, of vowels is " nar- 
rowness." Its opposite is *' wideness." A vowel is " narrow '* 
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by the convexity of the tongae caused by a certain tenseness 
in it. It is " wide " when the tongae lies flat and relaxed. 
This is the difference between t of Siene and t of Mn, between 
long ti of SRtt^le and short & of WlMtt, between o of @o^le and 
of foK, between the Eng. vowels of "mare" and "man," 
"songht^'and^'sot." 

3. The third important element in producing vowels is the 
position of the tongae. Two positions should be distin- 
guished, the vertical (height) and horizontal (forwardness or 
retraction). In each we distinguish three grades, viz., " high," 
" mid," and " low " ; " ba^sk," " mixed," and " front." In the 
vowels of „lieflt/' „ii6^i," „Iuflt," „Udt" the tongue is "high" and 
"front"; in the vowels of „Sud)" and „53ud^t" the tongue is 
"high" but "back." The table on next page shows the rela- 
tion of the German vowels to each other and also to the 
English vowels. 

Key-words for Yowels. 

We give below some more kej-words, some hints ae to acquiring the 
sounds and some of the dialect-variations in pronunciation. 

High Yowels. 

368. 1. u (high-back-narrow round) is only long. Ex.: 
$ut, Zuii, Slu^e, U^tt. Short it is rare in S. G. STOuttcr, gutter* 
Since u < t^o, the second element still appears in S. G. as eh 
(in ®abt), but this pronunciation is not classical See Hart's 
Goethe's prose, p. 40. Identical with Eng. oo in too, boot. 
Its length is either unmarked or indicated by 1^, e, g., Zu&i, 
^u^tt, tl^tttt. It is never doubled. 

2. u (high-back-wide-round) is identical with Eng. u in 
"fall," but for a stronger labilization in G. Ex.: SKutter, 
hunger, ©prut!^. It is alwa3rs short The & pronounced by the 
extreme N. G. is rather like Eng. u. 
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3. y (high-front-narrow round). This differs from u by 
having the tongae-position of i, that is, it is high-front, instead 
of high-back. Ex.: ^iiten, ffcn^m, giige. Long all over Ger- 
many, but diphthongal in S. G. „®ttte" = „®Vittc" which, like 
ne for u, is not classical, though old. M. and S. G. rounding 
of u is not so emphatic as N. G., so that il sounds more like i. 
Its length is sometimes shown by 1^, oftener unmarked. Ex.: 

4 y (high-front-wide-round). This is N. G. short ii in 
^iitte, Slfljfe, etc. S. G. short it is only slightly rounded and 
rather the short of their long narrow ii, and therefore itself 
narrow. Extreme N. G. it (in Bremen, Holstein, etc.) is rather 
"mixed" than front. The first ii (N. G., Hanover) is clas- 
sical. 

In the alphabet the ^-umlauts are represented by fL, ik^, and 9^ as in 
Dffi^e (short), ^W (long). m^xU, Sij'rif. 

369. 1. i (high-front-nan*ow). The same aU over Ger- 
many. Ex.: Sieg, mix, »ier, flel^* Before final I and r it is 
slightly diphthongal, showing a "vanish'* or "ghde" before 
the consonant. Siel, t}ier are not fil, fir, but, marking the 
voice-glide by y^, fiy^l, fiy^r. (See Sweet's Hdbk., p. 133.) 
Always long. It is represented by i, ii^, iif^, but generally ie* 
Ex.: 3Rir, il^r, Sier, (He^tt 

2. i (high-front-wide). Peculiar to Hanover and M. G., as 
in Bin, SJJinO, filnb* The strict Low Germans of Holstein, 
Hamburg, Bremen lower this i toward e as in Eng., making it 
e^, so that their Ainb sounds much like kerU. In S. G. neither 
{ occurs. For it the medium long narrow i is substituted. 
Hence a S. G. pronunciation of Eng. little sounds like " leetle," 
while a N. G. has no difficulty with it. The wide i of Hanover 
and M. Germany may be considered classical Always short. 
It is represented by i; by ie in loierae^tt, Jjierjig, generally also in 
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Mm Vowels. 

370. 1. o (mid-back-narrow-round). The regular German 
6 of ©ol&n, S^ron, $of. d is S. G., as in Ifeoffen, So^, bod^* 6 is 
represented by o, o^, 00* Ex.: SRont, M^nm, Soot* 

2. (mid-back- wide-round). ^ of M. and N. G., where S. G. 
has the narrow 5. Ex. : ©otme, toll, ©tod* This and 5 are per- 
haps the most difficult vowels for Eng. speakers. Do not 
lower 6 to low-back, making it like Eng. o of stock, not. Eng. 
is equally hard for N. G., as they too feel that the effect upon 
the ear is much the same, and they do not readily appreciate 
the difference in articulation. 

The o-umlaut has very different shades in different parts of the coun- 
try. The S. G. Ot whether long or short, is narrow (more "close"). 
The N. G. is wide (more " open "). 

3. o (mid-front-narrow round) is both long and short in 
S. G. Long 5 in 65fe, Ibfen, ®ott^t ; short 5 in io6^tx, ^o^er, 
©totfe, S. G. 5 is identical with Fr. eu in feu. 

4. 9 (mid-front-wide-round) is long and short in N. G, 
Long 5 in fd^Bn, 9R5i)e, ?5me; short ij in ®5tter, ©potter, ©torcifee. 
Do not confound 5 with the vowels of Eng. bust, bird. The 
o-umlauts are represented by 'o and 51^; by eu in French words: 
Souleu'r. 

Popularly speaking, S. O. 5 is doeer than N. G. 5. To acquire the sonnd it is heet 
to start with 6 as in trBeete" and contract the month corners, in wtilch the rounding 
mainly consists in this vowel, and „hbU" will have to result. In ft the rounding is 
mainly in the lips Oabialization). 

In Berlin and M. O. there is a provincial pronunciation of 5 which sounds very much 
like 6. It is caused by imperfect rounding and is by no means to be imitated. 

371. 1. e (mid-front narrow) is easily produced. But guard 
against diphthongizing and widening it as in Eng. may, paid, 
pate. Ex. : Seet, mil, S^ee, Sle^. Pure Fr. and G. narrow e 
sounds as if it were cut off short, and so it reaUy is compared 
with Eng. ei in say. Signs are tf^, ee. Always long. 
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2. e (mid-front wide) is the common short e in Eng. and G. 
Ex.: mtn\ii, mm, 3ett(cl). 

i («i) is slightly lowered toward the Eng. vowels of man, mare ; for 
instance, j^dfe^ ^^re^ XO&tu CSomplete lowering to the Eng. vowel is pro- 
vincial. Signs, e, ^ S^x tDCtt&etw i^x^t, ^a^r. Distinguish therefore: 

3. eh (mid-mixed-narrow) is unaccented e and distinct from 
" long " and " short " e. It is more closely related to the Eng. 
"neutral" vowels of "cut" and "cur" than to any German 
voweL Ex.: trage, glauBe, ©etranf, flewettct. 

4 a (mid-back-wide). This has various sounds. In the 
city of Hanover a is almost fully lowered to low-back. It 
sounds affected. The average G. a is almost identical with 
the a of Eng. father, only the latter, as I have frequently heard 
it, has the slightest trace of rounding. 

The Austrian long a has a very " deep " hollow sound. It is distinctly 
rounded and lowered, and is either low-mixed or low-front-wide-round. 
Signs, a» ^^, a$: Xa^i, @aalr SBa^l. 

Diphthongs. 

372. There are three of these, in which both elements are 
short and by no means the same throughout Germany. 

1. The first is represented by ei and at in the alphabet. 
The value of the signs is the same in N. G. and is &e\ Its first 
element is not fuUy retracted and is exactly identical with the 
first element of Eog. "long" i. In S. G. the second element 
is clearly raised and even narrowed i, and is better repre- 
sented by d. The first element of S. G. ai is clearly mid-back. 
(See Sweef s Hdbk., p. 133.) 

2. The second diphthong, spelt au, is composed of a and o 
(short wide o) = ao, certainly in S. G. In N. G. the second 
element is, in my opinion, mid-mixed narrow-round, i.6., the 
e of ®aJe rounded. 
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3. The third diphthong, spelt m, Stt, rarely oi, is oe' {e' = e 
raised towards i) in N. G. and oi in S. G., e. g,, 8reuDe, ©elaute* 
The former is classical. Any approach of eu towards ei is pro- 
vincial and not elegant. 

373. General Semarks on the Yowels. There are thirteen 
vowels, counting either N. G. or S. G. 5 and not counting a 
lowered mid-front. There are no " low " vowels in G. at all 
as in Eng. naught, not, snare^ err, bag. All Eng. long vowels 
tend toward diphthongization, as in say, so, saw. The German 
vowels are pure single sounds and seem to an Eng. ear cut off 
short, See, fo. Fr. and G. vowels are alike in this respect. 
They are strictly narrow. While German has no low-back- 
round vowels (saw^ sot), the front-roimding is very emphatic, 
and the back-vowels are very fully back^ yielding a full 
sonorous tone. See Sweet, p. 132. 

The Consonants. 
Open Consonants. 

374. 1. H (throat-open-surd) is the same in Eng. and G. 
It has always the articulation of the following vowel, and 
might be called therefore a surd voweL Ex.: ^at, ^ut, ^ier, 

Sign : 1^. A ^ not initial is always silent, e.g., %i^9 ^i% t^uttr J^atl^e'ber. 

2. R (throat-open-sonant) is strongly " guttural," and the 
provincial N. G. pronunciation of r, r^, e. y., in Slegen, 9leger, 

For the regular, classical r (divided) see 377. 

375. 1. kh (back-open-surd) is the surd guttural spirant 
after back vowels, viz., a, &, u, H, o, 6. 

Sign : $. Ex.: Sod^r ^a(S^t, tDad^en, fdu6^, S3au4. This is the Sc. eh, as 
in loch. After at finally and before a consonant, it is more easily acquired 
tlian after u and before a front vowel. In S. G. dialect this is the only 
^-sound, the front ^ being unknown there. 
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2. jh (front-open-sard) is sometimes called the ** palatal* 
gntturaL" It stands after the front (palatal) vowels (i. e., after 
all vowels except a, o, u), including the diphthongs, at ei, eu an, 
and always in the suflax -d)cn* Ex.: 3^, ew^, Suci^er, mbci^te, fci^t* 

3. The sonants corresponding to kh and jh are gh andy; 
gh stands after back vowels, ^ after front vowels and initially. 
Ex. : ajoje, 3^8^ 3i^9C/ SCiege, lugen, U, iajen, bijgc. But gh for 
g (back-shut-sonant) in this position, though very common, is 
not classical 

4 In the alphabet these four sounds are represented as follows : 

Ich hj d^ after back vowels, as above ; bj final g in N. Gj-. after back 
vowels, not counting consonant suffixes, e, g,, Za^, Bug/ Uq% toagtf Sagb. 
See c^d, 383. 

jh bj (i) after front vowels and consonants ; always in -<!^en no matter 
what precede. Ex. : Si(^tr %Virdit, <3tor(i^; ^db(^en, Wlama(i)tn, leuci^tnir tudi, 
^oI(^f ^il(i^. See di^, 383. Also by g final or at the end of a syllable in 
N. Q. after front vowels and consonants, not counting consonant suffixes, 
efflg, njoUig, liigfl, Ucgt, fcgncm leg|l. Also by initial c^ in foreign words 
before front vowels, e,g., (^mi'i, (^^rub, (S^iru'rg. See also 383. Do 
not confound this sound with IT + j ( = y) in Eng. huge, hue. 

gh by medial g after back vowels, e. g,. Cage, S5ogm. See sub 3. 

j by medial g after front vowels, Uegcn, 3cuge, gftt^ger. But this sound 
of g is provincial even in N. G. and the "hard" one (= shut, stop) is 
preferable. 

Begularly by { initial. In N. G. a strong friction (buzz) is heard as in 
Eng. ye, yew. Ex.: S^ger, jwttg. S. G. j is a mere t, je = ie, jung = iung. 
The latter is, no doubt, the better pronunciation. I have heard even a 
regular Eng. j (= dzh) in Bremen. 

6. Sweet, I believe, was the first to notice a slight labial element after 
d^ when preceded by u and au, indicated by w. Hence wx^ = adkhw. 
See 378. 

377. r (point-open-sonant) is the classical x of M. and 
S. G. Eng. r is rather "blade" (dorsal) than *^ point." 

Popularly speaking, Eng. r is " rolled," G. r is trilled. The effect 
ux)on the ear is very different in the two r's, though their articulation is 
not so dissimilar. See Sweet, § 109 and p. 134 
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378. 8, z, Bh, zh (blade and blade-point) form a group of 
^' sibilants " closely related to each other and to Eng. th, dh 
(point-teeth). They are very much aUke in Eng. and G., and 
no description is needed to acquire the German. (For the 
different varieties see Sievers' Phonetik, § 15, 2, and Sweet's 
Hdbk., p. 39.) The N. G. sounds are more forward than the 
S. G. and Eng. Eng. th is farthest forward (point-teeth), then 
8y and then sh, oh the palate. In th the current of air passes 
over the " point '* (tip of the tongue), in 8 over the " blade " 
which is back of the point, and in sh over blade and point, 
presenting more tonguensurface. In the G. sounds a slight 
labialization is noticeable, marked by Sweet shw. It consists 
in a slight contraction of the mouth comers. 

1. 8 (blade-surd) is represented by various letters of the 
alphabet (except in N. G.), viz., by f, d, ^, jf» Ex.: foil, $au^, 
Sltt^, ffiaffer. 

2. z (blade-sonant) by medial and initial f, peculiar to N. G., 
as in lefen, rafen* Initial f begins surd, marked by Sweet s,^, as 
in Sf^ol, but ends sonant. The standard is hardly fixed in 
&vor of 8 or z. See 391, 4. 

3. 8h (blade-point-surd) by fd) and f in the initial fl, fp of 
S. and M. G., as in ©flange, ©^Infen, »afd)en, ©tabt, ©prac^e^ 
The first word would be = shwlaqe. By A in foreign words, 
S^ampa'flttcr, S^ita'nc^ See 375, 4. On ft, fp also 389, 4 

4 zh (blade-point-sonant) occurs only in foreign words; 
by g in Sfiarge, ©age, ^Jagc, Soge, ®en«tarm. = J in Sournal. In 
Jovial t = j and frequently { in 3ottrnaI = dzh, Eng. j. Com- 
pare Eng. azure, crosier, glacier. 

379. bh (lipHSonant) is the S. and M. G. to, pronounced 
with the lips only. Blow to cool which would be surd bh and 
then intonate the breath (Sweet, p. 41). Do not confound 
with Eng. w, in which the back of the tongue is raised and 
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the cheeks are narrowed. S. G. m is less coHSonantal than 
Eng. w. 

380. f (lip-teeth-surd), v (lip-teeth-sonant). The above 
sounds are '' labio-labiaL" These are labio-dental. The pas- 
sage is formed by the lower lip and upper teeth. 

1. f is represented by f, », as in ^afcr, faul, @cla»c, grwcl, 
9lctt), 9)affl», Swfojie; by ))^ in foreign words : 3^^lIotoglc* For 
t)f see 389, 1. 

2. V is represented by » in N. G., like Eng. and Pr. v but 
less energetically buzzed. Ex.: SBagctt, 2o)»c, @d)tt)ejlcr* After 
\&i, however, \o is often made labio-labial in N. G., as well as 
in M. and S. G. The pronunciation of » as 6fe or v between 
vowels is hardly classical, for instance, grci)el = frevd or 
frebhd. By initial » in foreign words, as in SSala'ng, Safe, 

381. German 1/ i, b^ n differ somewhat from the Eng. The place of 
contact (on the palate) in the G. soimds is much more forward than in 
the Eng. and the " point " of the tongue is used in the former while the 
** blade " is used in the latter. Eng. " well " is the shibboleth of the 
German speaking Eng., and G. ^XOt^iV* that of the Englishman speaking 
German. The difference should be thoroughly appreciated by all who 
wish to speak " pure " German. 

1. 1 (point-divided) is represented by I, as in 2i(i^t, S<^0/ ^O^If 
goiter. 

German U is peculiarly hard. Practise upon SBeUe^ SBoEtf ^oUtr SBoEe. 
See 376. 

Shut Consonants ob Stops. 

382. Next comes a group of sonnds in which there is a 
complete closure of the mouth-channel. When the closure 
is opened an explosion takes place, hence their name " explo- 
sivce,'* " Stops " is a less pedantic name. When the closure 
is far back, formed by the root of the tongue and the soft 
palate, we get the back-stops k, g, called also not so well " gut" 
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turd " and ^'pdlataV When the closure is forward, formed 
by the point of the tongue and the teeth, gums, or palate, as 
the case may be, we have ihe point-stops t, d, called also 
**derdal*^ or ^^ lingual,** or "'alveolar.*' If the closure is made 
by the lips, we have the lip-stops or ^^ labials!* The great 
difference between G. and Eng. stops, particularly the surd 
ones, lies in the more energetic closure and explosion of the 
G^ amounting almost to an H (aspiration). 

383. 1. k (back-shut-surd) is represented by T, as in Aa^e, 
btt!, ^ragcn; by (^: a, before ^ (in the same stem); 6, in foreign 
words before back vowels. Ex.: a. guci^^, fc^d, Suci^dbattm, 
waAfen ; but ma^fam* h. S^ata'cter, S^aocf, S^olera* But see 
375, 4; 378, 3. Also by d, df, with prolonged closure: ^nit, 
gunuffe^ren* By final g in S. G. and according to the standard 
pronunciation. See 375, 4; 385, 3; 20. 

This g is not strongly exploded, has no aspiration, and is called with 
final b and b by German phonetists **tonlo8e media" by the people 
" hard " b, b. To English speakers it seems absurd to speak of a " surd " 
or *' hard " h. We would call these sounds p, t, k ; i. e, surd stops, unas- 
pirated, slightly exploded. 

a. Also by final g preceded by n, but only in N. G., as in langr jung. 
See 386, 1. 

2. g (back-shut sonant) is represented by g initial and when 
doubled, as in ge^cn, fagctt, argent, laatvx, Sggc* See 375, 4. 

384. 1. t (point-shut-surd) is represented by t, tt, as in 
SBettc, ^eute, Jante, ^ut; by t^, as in %M, ZM, formerly very 
common finally, as in SRut^, ^clrot^, ^eimat^, which are now 
spelt without i Also by lb final, as in Jot), gefti^clb, jlnt), Ritil, 
^hil^iltxi. See 385, 3. By tt only in @tat)t and its deriva- 
tiyes, but formerly more frequent, as in tobt, Srott, jcfAeitt, 
ffimttc, which are now spelt tot, Srot, etc. 

2. d (point-shut-sonant) is represented by % initial and 
medial, as in banlen, tcr, Soten, ^letter, SBltuer. 
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385. 1. p (lipHshut-siird) is represented by p, {)p (see 382, 
but Eng. p before vowels is often as strongly aspirated^ e. g., 
pound, par, pat. Ex. : fnVotv, 3^ra(^t, ^anpt, Rappt, ^appm^ 
Also by b final, as in XlcJ, jaJ, Ue6, Ifrob, ^oi% »cM, liti^t See 
sub 3. 

2. b (lip-shut-sonant) is represented by medial and initial K 
For final b see sub 3. Ex.: S5fe, fdnit, SbU, ttaUdn. 

3. Final br lb are therefore pronounced t, p all over Germany, and a8 
k according to the standard pronunciation, but not in N. G. See 383, 1. 
For g after n see 383, 1, a. 

4. Before b» h %, pronounced as surd stops, the liquids I, n, m are short, 
and not long as in English. Pronounce tt)ilb therefore nearly with the U 
of Eug. wUt, itnb with the nd of hunt, not of hound, wild. 

Nasals. 

386. The nasals are also ^' shut " consonants, but they are 
not stops (with explosion). The air ptusses through the nose, 
and we distinguish them according to the place of contact. 

q is the "back-nasal-sonant" common to Eng. and G., as 
in Eng. bring, G. fcringe, flngc^ 

1. q is represented by tt before f, before g in N. G., and by 
medial ng. Ex. : Zxant, SBlnf, Sangc, lange, ginger. Final ng is 
q according to the standard, e. g., ®efang, ^ing. For N. G. 
final ng see 383, 1. Also by n of en, in, on, an, ent final in for- 
eign words, as in £!au))^itt, klancicren, 3li)anccmcnt, S^catron, 
Sonfcott^ 

This is an unsuccessful attempt of Germans at pronouncing the 
French nasal vowels, which are not at all identical with q ; q does not 
exist in French. Though incorrect, this sound is given by the educated 
classes and hy the stage. 

387. n is the " point-nasal" (half-dental). For Eng. and 
G. n, see 381. n is represented by n, nn as generally written, 
except where it becomes either guttural or labial by the prox- 
imity of guttural and labial consonants. (See 3iB6.) Ex.: 
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fentctt, ^ant, (Spinnt, Siinbel, man^c, Sfin^c, tooi^ntn, Z^xon, wantten 
= yantn. 

388. m, the lip-nasal, is identical in Eng. and G. It is 
represented by m, mm: Slunt), ©timme, warm; also by en after 
B and p, as in pumpcn =pumpm, Zxt^ptn = trepm. 

1. In untaught pronundation not influenced by the letter, n is also 
pronounced as m before f, as in fanft, fftnf» ^Ottfr Bufuitft, Qmft, Over- 
precise speakers pronounce as two full syllables words like Uti^^mt ^um^' 
^mt ftn^bettr fln^genr etc., but persons speaking naturally pronounce as 
stated above. 

Compound Consonants. 

389. These are composed of single sounds already de- 
scribed, but some of them seem to call for special mention. 
Their elements are closely joined together without any glide. 

1. pf is composed of p and f, and is always represented by 
pf, as in ^^ftrfld), ^ampf, &axp\tn, ©um))f. But this p] is not pro- 
nounced excej)t by a special eflfori The current and " natu- 
ral " p\ is composed of a lip-teeth-stop and u (This was first 
noticed by Sievers and Sweet.) The first element being formed 
by lower lip and teeth instead of by lower and upper lips, as in 
a real lip-stop. Final ))f is in N. G. commonly made into f, 
but it is not to be imitated. 

2. ks is composed of the surd back-shut and the surd 
blade-open, as in Eng. Eepresented by Xt as in ^xt, S^ejct, 9lijce, 
^Itxav^tx ; also by d)d and d)f, if of the same stem, as in 3Ba(^^, 
D(^fen. See 383, 1. 

3. ts is composed of the surd t (point-shut) and 8 the surd 
blade-open. Eepresented by 3, as in SwitflC, ^id, SScisctt, SBaqe ; 
by t^, as in ©prii^en, fc^Wi^en, Xa^t ; by c in foreign words before 
front vowels, as in Slccc'nt, Etoi'l, Slecenfe'nt, (SJolxba't, etc; by t in 
foreign words before i, as in 5>citle'nt, 9latio'tt, etc. 
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4. G. ts differs from Eng. ts in cats, hats in this respect . in G ts 8 is 
long, in Eng. tS t is long. In jl = sht and f)) = shp (see 378. 3) the first 
element is also short. In " natural " pronunciation final ) in N G is 
made into € after n, rarely after r and I ; so that gan^ becomes ®and» 
S^toaii} > ©c^tDand. But this is not classical 

6. Though there are doubled letters, both vowels and consonants^ 
there are no doubled sounds. Double vowels denote one long vowel, as 
in <Baal, <BtaaU Wlco^, and double consonants are long energetic conso- 
nants, as in ffiettc, ^af^ttu Zxtp^t, jcrren» Zxt^tt, Btmm, atte. But the conso- 
nants are not always long and short in G. in the same places where they 
are so in Eng. See, for instance, 385, 4. Final consonants are short in 
German. Compare !0{antu too^l, $)ut with Eng. man, well, hut The 
Eng. sonant stops d, g, b are very long and their sonancy is very em- 
phatic. This is not so in German. Compare Sbbe — ebb, ©ggc — dagger, 
etc* 

ON A STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION. 

390. While Germans have a common literary language, 
they have not a common spoken language. German cannot 
boast of such authorities in pronunciation as French has in 
Paris, in the French Academy and in the Theatre Fran9ais. 
Provincialism, so strong in German politics and other institu- 
tions, is particularly strong in pronunciation. All sections of 
the country readily acknowledge the '' Schriftsprache" as the 
common language of the country, but in pronouncing the 
same they claim the utmost liberty. 

1. One can hear professors of the German language at the universities 
speaking in the purest dialect-pronunciation ; so one can, preachers in 
the churches and representatives in the state-legislatures and in the 



2. The great authors of the classical period, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, 
Elopstock, etc., pronounced the literary language with strong dialect 
coloring. One of Lessing's favorite phrases was : „(5^ fommt \>o(i) ni^t^ 
ba^cl ^craud," which he is said to have pronounced „^^ Kmmt bo(^ tiif^tapcl 
'raud." Goethe was called " Gete" by them. Compare Goethe's defence 
of dialect in „5Cu« mcinem Sc^en* (Hart's Goethe's Prose, p. 19-30). 
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3. To dialect pronunciation are mostly due Buch bad rhymes as : Seute : 
SBcitc; f(i^on t ge^n; friij : nie; ^of^^i ©ec; feme : ©el^orne; which occur in 
their poems. Platen, Biickert, and Bodenstedt carefully avoid these 
rhymes. In families of culture in Cologne you hear dit and dot for bied 
and bad« In Bremen are still families who take pride in having the 
children learn the L. G. dialect first. 

4. In Hanover, both in the city and in the surrounding districts of the 
province, the pronunciation is generally considered classical, and yet 
Hanoverian has three strong provincialisms : 1, ft, ^p, which most Ger- 
mans pronounce f($tr r<4p ; 2, they pronounce the sonant stop g as the 
spirant, while it should be pronounced as a surd stop just what all Ger- 
mans make of h and b; 3, in the city itself a is made almost into long a. 

391. The only institution that claims to have a standard 
and tries to come up to it is the stage. The best theatres of 
Germany and the better actors, followed by a very small num- 
ber of the cultured, strive after a dialect-free pronunciation. 
The standard set up by them decides the disputed points as 
follows : 

1. Initial jl, fp are to be pronounced fdjt, \6:jp. But only the 
initiaL Never pronounce ifl — ifci^t, bifl — bifci^t. 

2. Pronounce g surd : Serg = Serf, 3Bcg = 2Ccf, Ucgt = Uett. 

3. Pronounce r trilled, not uvular or guttural, as in North 
Germany. 

4. North and Middle Germans pronounce initial f and f be- 
tween vowels as sonants ; the standard is not quite settled, 
but will probably come to sonant f. 

5. The rounded vowel should be fully rounded. The ex- 
treme N. G. pronounces \x, o, it (short) in Jpagcbuttc, hmm\ 
^iitte too much like Eng. but, come, hut. The extreme S. G. 
likes to unround it > I, o > c. 

6. 2i<tg, 3wg> 3B^g have long vowels, = tac, zuc, wee. See 
sub 2; also 488, 2, b. 

7. The lip-teeth no and not the S. G. labio-labial bh has the 
preference. 
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392. 1. But it is {KMsible to haye a dialect-free pronunciation and 
yet have dialect-accent, i. e,, " intonation/' " modulation of voice." Very 
pronounced are, e. g., the " accents " of Berlin, Vienna, Bavaria (Miinchen), 
Saxony, which can be distinguished without much difficulty even in a 
good pronunciation. The stage favors the North German ** accent," par- 
ticularly the Hanoverian, and this is at bottom what is meant by saying 
the Hanoverian is the best pronunciation. 

2. There is another reason, however, why the N. G. pronunciation is 
** purer," as it is generally called, than S. G. The Low German dialects 
are farther removed from the classical language than the High German. 
The contrast is felt more in North Germany than in South Germany. 
The school and the educated make a stronger effort to acquire the stan- 
dard pronunciation as far as there is any. The N. G. is more influenced 
by, and haa a higher respect for, the written language. He pronounces 
according to the letter before him. Compare, for instance, ^ and ip, 
which the Saxon calls a " soft f> " and a "hard b." 

3. Another reason for the purity of N. G. lies also in the political and 
intellectual predominance of the Northern half of Germany for nearly 
two hundred years. The speakers of S. G. dialects are divided between 
Switzerland, Germany, and Austria. The modern theatre also developed 
earlier in N. Germany than in S. Germany. 

4. The Swiss too can speak dialect-free German when conversing 
with strangers, of whom they of course see a great many. They make 
then a special effort to drop their dialect, which is nearly as far removed 
from the written language as is a Low German dialect. 

5. One thing is surprising, viz., that the excellent G. school-system 
has not more power to spread a common spoken language. It is true, 
the school does modify the dialect, but when the child has left school, its 
language relapses, as a rule, into pure dialect. 



SOME PHONETIC LAWS, LIKE ABLAUT, UMLAUT, 
GRIMM'S AND VERNER'S LAWS, ETC. 

Ablaut. 

393. Ablaut is the gradation of vowels, both in stem and 
suffix, under the influence of accent. The vowels vary within 
certain series of related vowels called ablaut'Series. 
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The ablaat of suffix-vowels, e. g.^ of case-BoffixeB, Is difficult to determine even for 
BO early a period as O. H. G. or Ags. We shall speak only of the stem-vowel-ablaut. 

The phenomenon of ablaut appears in all the L B. languages and is characteristic 
of the Teutonic languages, only in so fkr as a very large system of verb-inflection has 
been developed. On the Greek ablaut, see Amer. Joum. of Phil . vol. L, No. 8, p. 
381—, an article by Bloomfield. 

394. Osthoff and Brugman have the credit of establishing as 
many as four grades or stages of ablaat, viz., hocfistiife, strong 
and weak; tiefstufe, strong and weak, which may be called in 
Eng. strong, medium, weak, zero. They do not appear in every 
series. But the second has them all, viz., "aw" strong; "ei^ — iu'' 
medium ; " ti " weak ; " ^ " zero. The first two stand under the 
strong accent; the third under the secondary, the last in the 
unaccented syllable. 

Why there should be a difference of vowel under the strong accent is not clear, but 
the fact of two grades is undeniable. 

1. For the I. E or Parent-speech-period three series have heen recon-^ 
Btructed with tolerable certainty and there are traces of several more. 
But the exact quality of the vowels can hardly be determined, o of the 
first I. E. series was probably unrounded, and more a than o, see 459. 

1. e— o, G. T. e, i — a, appears in I. to V. 

2. &— a, G. T. a— 6, hi VI., see 459, 4. 

8. S— 6, 6. H. G. a— uo, in G. tat, 3:^at — tuon, t^un. 

We give the Qermanic series in Braune^s order. (See his Gothic grammar, followed 
also by Sievers in his Ags. and Paul in his M. H. O. grammar.) 

395. * I. Ablaut-series. 

♦1 8 8 4 

strong* medium, weak. zero. 

G. T. ai ei 1 i 



O. H. G. ai, ei, 6 1 i, e 

N.H. G. cl(le,i),e el i(te),e,?* 

Compare Or. ireiroi0a, irtiB^^ icXtpia^, viitiB}txv\ ol|tt09, cTfAt, ijuievac, quieir, IlB the zero 

Stage, because the first element of the diphthong, e— o, has disappeared, while the 
second, the consonant element of the filing diphthong, has become a vowel. 

♦ The figures I., 11., etc., always refer to the ablaut-series : the figures 1, 2, 8, 4 refer 
to the ablaut stage. 
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Ex. : 1, leren, Uf^nn, < lai^n, to teach ; ISra, Ztf^xt, + Aga Idr, Eng. 
lore ; Crtflen + last (Kluge) ; pret. sg, of strong verbs of CI. I. 2 and 3, 
pres. of verbs of 01. L 4, Siflr Iernen» with the words of 1, from the same 
t'lxs. X represents the vowel that is to appear according to accent and 
is an unknown quantity in the root. 1, itx^txit Seidefln^er; 2 and 3, jeil^en; 
4, gcjicl^enr t^erjic^tenf all from a Vdxc Compare L. dicere. Notice the 
Eng. cognates show in 1, a, : ladder, wrote, last, lore, loaf; in 2 and 3 : 
i, rise, smite ; in 4, i : risen, smitten, list. 



396. II. Ablaut-series. 






1 
G. T. au 
0. H. G. ou, 6 
N. H. G. 0, 5 


8 

eu 

iu, eo, io 

te, cu 


8 

au 


4 

u 
u,6 

tt, 5, 8. 



All fonr grades still apparent in German, t bears the same relation to fin, an as I 
to 61, aL See above. Compare x«FtOi x^F^t x^f^o^* Xvt6«. 

Ex.: Prom the Vixk : l,fio^e, flame. 2, Ci^t < Ueht,Uvi6im, + light. 
4, fiu(i^d + lynx(?). From a V'klS : 2, Scumunb. 3, laut < hHit + loud ; 
4, Subtt)i9r 2ut^tx, Gr. k^vtoc, L. indiittLS. Again, 2, flcc^ + sick, (Seud^e# 
and 4, ©uc^t. See the strong verbs of CI. II. < l^b'xd* : 1, Bot pret. of 
bictcn. 2, Mcten, ®cbiet 4, fdoH, ®tUt, aSUttcl + beadle. Eng. bid repre- 
sents older heodan n. and hiddan V. The corresponding Eng. vowels are 
very irregular. 

397. m. Ablaut-series. 

1 % 8,4 

G. T. a e, i u before r, 1, m, n 

German a, e (umlaut) c, i u, o. 

Ab to 8 and 4, eee 469, 3, a. The roots all end in r, 1, m, n + cons. 

Ex. : See the strong verbs of CI. III. From the root of ti)inbeit> toanbf 
gewunbetif + wind : 1, bic SBanb, wcnben < *wanc0an, + Eng. wend, ^mav^t, 
toanbeni + wander, etc. 2, bie SBitibe, SBinbel. < Germanic Vbxrg. 
1, barg pret. sg. 2, S3erg> ®ebtrge, l^crgen. 3, 4, SBurg, + burgh, borough, 
to burrow. SSitrger, SSftrgCf borgen + borrow(?). Also + bury. Correspond- 
ing Eng. vowels in verbs before nasals are i in 2, a in 1, u in 4, e.g., spin, 
span, spun. In nouns, etc., they are quite irregular, but generally a' so 
e or i, a, u, o. 
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398. IV. Ablaut-series. 



1 


2 


Sr4 


G. T. a, 6 


e 


n 


0,H.a. a, 4 


6.i 


Tl, 


N.H.G. ft 


?,?,ie,i 


ii, a, 3, 9. 



The roots end in a single liquid or nasal, or these stand before the vowels. 6, ft are 
not yet explained. 



Ex.: Verbs of CI. IV., (le^len, (lal^l, gcflol^lcn. 1, I){cBfla^I, < Vdxm. 
1, ja^m, jfi^men + tame. 2, gejiemni. 3, 4, 3uttft. < Vb'xr. 1, bie S3a^rcr 
+ bier, barPow(?), j!^ ^tha^xtn, bic ®el&drbe, -bar. 2, gcbdrcn + bear, (£imcr < 
ein-her, Subcr < gtrjd^r (see Kluge). 3, 4, bic S3urbe + burthen, bic ®cburt 
+ birth, bic ®eb^$r(?)^ gcbit^rli^. Eng. cognates show generally ea, 5, 
e. g.y bear, bore. 

399. Y. Ablaut-seriea 

1 2,8,4 

G. T. a, 4 e 

O. H. G. &, a e, i 

N. H.G. a,« e,r,i,{e 

Only two grades. The roots end in a single consonant, not a liquid or nasal. 

Ex. ; Verbs of CI. V. < Germanic VgxU 1, gab, ®abe. 2, 3, 4, 
gebcttr gegcbcn, bu giebfl, bie and bad ®ift. Eng. vowels the same, + give, 
gave, gift. 

400. VI. Ablaut-series. 





1 


2,8 


4 


G. T, 


6 


a(o?) 


n 


0. H. G. 


uo 


a, e 


n 


N. H.G. 


u,il 


a, e (umlaut) 


fi,a 



4 Not in the past part, only in nouns. A difficult series. 

Ex.: Verbs of CL VI. < VpxrT 1, fii^r, fii^rctt. 2, 8, fajren, bie gajrt. 
4, bie Sf«rt + ford. < V^^. 1, M. H. G. muol (now ma^Ue). 2, 3, 
ma^Iettf ^e^l + meal, malmen, ^oXitx. 4, ^ii^le + mill, ^iiQer, ^uS, ^aul'* 
»urf + mole, by popular etymology < moUmirf + mould-warp. 
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TJmlaut. 

401. XTmlaut is the modification of an accented vowel by 
an i (j) in the next syllable. See 362. 

1. By it a, o, u become sounds lying nearer to i. In other words, back and mixed 
vowels become more like front vowels through the influence of front vowels. The 
tongue-position of back and mixed vowels changes to ** front,^* while the rest of the 
articulation remains the same. This " fronting " is called by the Germans " mouil- 
lierung," i.e.y palatalization. Sievers^ theory is that the intervening consonants were 
first affected and then the immediately preceding vowel. Such palatalized consonants 
are the Fr. 1 and n still in ''feuiUe ^* <foLiumy JSspagne < Hispania. 

2. To understand umlaut we must go back to a period in which i (j) 
was still tolerably intact as in O. H. G. But there was only one umlaut 
marked in that period, viz., that of & and its sign was e just like the 
original e now distinguished by " = 6. Li M. H. Q. the umlaut of the 
other vowels appears and is unfortunately very irregularly represented. 
Sievers supposes that the consonaDts were already palatalized in O. H. G. 
and that they imparted their change to the vowel in M. H. G. But it is 
also very likely that the vowels were already palatalized in O. H. G., 
only the alphabet was not sufficient to show the change. 

Ex. : lamp—UnMr, Summer; gdbi > gaebe > ^^U, pret. sbj. ; gast — 
goMi > geste, ©dflc; *aU'lantjo > di-lenti > eUende> elcnb> unfortunate 
because in an "other country;" ae6ni > scTioeTie > f(i^6tt; angil > ©ngel; 
bS&i > U^t, etc. 

402. The extent of this phenomenon varies with the period and the dialect. Certain 
consonants have prevented umlaut. But we cannot enter upon a further discussion. 
Compare flebidbifl, genattig. By umlaut, then, a > &, e; o (^) > 5 (s) ; u > fi (^) ; au > 
&u, eu, but this only seemingly in cases where an < 11, since 11 passed into 11 (iu) and this 
into eu, &u, according to 488, & 

1. While in German umlaut is still a living &ctor, It is dead in Eng. and has been 
for some 8-900 years. Eng. only has isolated forms with umlaut, e. g^ mouse— mice, 
cow— kine, etc., that belong to no system of inflection or derivation in which umlaut 
serves as the expression of a function or meaning. We call the above examples '^ ir- 
regular " plurals. 

2. There is no such thing as ** rftcknmlaut ** = '* umlaut reversed,** as the old gram- 
marians called it. e. g.y in benfett/ ba^te, gebail^t. See 454, 8. 

Interchanges of Vowels: e — i, ie; no XTmlant — XTmlaut ; 
tt — ; ie — eu^ 

403. e — i (ie)^ 1, where e is original, that is G. T. and 
I. E. e. e passed into i before i (j) standing in the unac- 
cented syllable^ a process exactly analogous to umlaut; e > i 
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also before a nasal belonging to the same syllable, generally 
before nasal + cons. The physiological reason for the latter 
change is not clear. 

Ex.: The present of a. IH., IV., V., see also tlie O. H. G. paTadigm. 
The first p. sg. nimu may be due to analogy, but in O. H. G. and Ago. 
g > i also before u and it may therefore be a phonetic transition, ft^eitf 
licficn, Htttn have i all through, see 457, 1 , but (ScjTcI < se^^al. Sf elb— ® cfllbe 
KgiJUdi. red^t— ric^ten < *rihtjon, + L. rectus. 9cbcr — QJcflcber; fern — 
fhm < fimi. Verbs of III. CI.: ftoben, W»immett. ©ebcn— ®l^ < giftu 

2, i is original, but passed into e before a, e, o in the next 
syllable or if the word ended in a consonant, i remained 
before i (j) and before w. 

Ttke cases of i > 6 are not nnmerous. It is a B\gh German and Old Saxon pecnliar- 
i^. Bng. has stiU L This is still called SSre^^ung after Qrimm. 

Ex.: !etf — crqultfen + quick, quicken; Icbcn + live, Hcl&en + cleave, 
f^n)Cl&en belong to ablauts. I. with the zero grade. a5crtt>efcn# to decompose, 
compare L. virus, Skr. vish-am. Seller + liver. 3)c(i^ + Eng. pitch < 
L.puw. ©teg < same root as jleigm L; ©e($fcl — + Lat. vic-es. er < 
vTf + Lat is. 

404. XTmlaut — no umlaut. 

Ex. : Verbs of VI. and VII. CL, but in the latter mostly by analogy, 
e. g. , /orw, fwst, fert — fa^re, Pirfl, fa^rt. Silt — (£ltem < eUirSn, Ck)mp. 
+ elders. Slbel < adal — ebcl < edili. Comp. + Ethel. Very numer- 
ous and the umlaut often more or less hidden. 

405. It — O* In the stem-syllable u is always the older and 
passed into o before a, e, o. It was preserved like i before 
i (j), w and a nasal belonging to the same syllable. 

This process is also one of assimilation similar to nmlaat, called *^ln^hung^^ by 
the older grammarians. 

Ex.: See verbs of 01. 11., IlL, IV. in the past part, and compare with 
them the pret pi. and nouns from the same stem, e.g., $lu(i^t* 3vi^t, ^tx^ 
mrnfc 3uttft. <Sollte < scoUa—S^uib; ^olb — <mlb < htUdi; ^o^ — ^Mt, 
if < ykxl. (Dolb — ®ulben (a coin), but golbcn + golden by analogy ; SBote 
— S3uttel < Imtil. The transition before nasals is quite modem and M. G. 
Comp. (Sonne < sunna ; (Bommtx < sumer ; (So^n < sunu ; past part, of IlL 
Before n + cons, (not n) u remains now, defunbenr SSunt, defunftn> Snfunft. 
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406. ie (io) — ett (in) ♦ iu being levelled away and ie stand- 
ing for both io and iu, this interchange is not common now. 
Both iu and io < G. T. eu. eu > iu before i (j) and w, but 
> eo before a, e, o; and later eo > io > ie, ie* The process 
is e > i and u > o in the same diphthong. 

Ex. : Ablauts, and Ci, IL, see 124, Remark. SBa^ ba freud^t uvb fleugt 
(Sch.). l&leten — fbtutt (?> SBeutel (?). 

Orimm'8 Law or the "shifting qfmiUes" Sauh)erfi^iebmtg* 

407. It concerns the so-called " mutes,*' b, p, f ; d, t, th; g, 
k, ch, media, tenuis, aspirata. This law was discovered by 
Bask, but first fully stated by Jacob Grimm. It includes two 
great shiftings, the first prehistoric, that is, General Teutonic 
or Germanic; the second, historical or German. The first is a 
peculiarity of the whole group and shared to very nearly the 
same extent by every member of the group; the second is a 
peculiarity of the German dialects proper, is partial both as 
to the number of sounds and of dialects affected. We very 
briefly represent the first shiftiug. See the author's article 
in the Amer. Jour, of PhiL, vol. I., for a fuUer account Let 
y represent the sonant stops, z the surd ones and x the so- 
called " aspirate," which represents various sounds. The fol- 
lowing formulas will be of use. G. is added now merely for 
illustration. 





Parent-speech, I. E. 


G.T. 




G. 


I. 


X > 


y 


> 


Z 


n. 


y > 


z 


> 


X 


m. 


z > 


X 


> 


y 



I^otice L E. is the oldest stage of the language reconstracted Arom the varions L E. 
dialects. Ton can snbstitute for I. B. any language hut the Teutonic, provided yon 
make allowance for any changes in that particular language, e. g.^ d' has become f or d 
in Latin. By General Teutonic or Germanic is meant that stage which is reconstructed 
ftom all the Teutonic dialects. By G . we mean the written language of Germany ; H. G. 
means South and Middle as opposed to Low German. 
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Substitute in each formula the labials, dentals, etc. 

408. Form. I. 1. x = d'. I. E. d' = d + sonant aspiration 
(Ellis), " sonant affricate," this d' through G. T. dh (sonant 
spirant) > d > H. G. t, but dh remains in Go. and Scand., e.g,, 
I. E. * d'ur^, Gr. ^t;^«, Jj. fores, > G. T. * dur-, Eng. door > 
G. S^or — Z^ixx, doublets. 



2. X = b'. I. E. b' > G. T. bh,b> G. b, e, g., I. E. Vb^xd', 
ablauts. II., Gr. 7iv»^ > G. T. Vbxd, Eng. bid > G. Bieten, hot, 
geSoten. No German shifting of b > p therefore. 

3. x=_g'i. I. E. ^^ > G. T. gh, g > G. g, e. g., < V^ 
(Skr. VhA > G. T. Vgu-), *gud-, Eng. God > G. ®ott, "the 
beiug invoked " (see Kluge). No German shifting of g>k. 

4. X = g'2, the second series of gutturals, the "labialized " > 
G. T. g, gw (w) if medial, > G. %, or zero if medial, e. g.^ 
I. E. "^ang^, L. angustus > G. T. angu-, Go. aggwus > G. enge 
< angi < * angwjo. I. K * g'^ostis, L. kosiis > G. T. ghost, 
gast, + Eng. guest > G. ®a|l* 

409. Form. II. x in G., see later. 

1. y = d. I. E. d > G. T. t, Eng. t. VSnt, to eat, I. E. 
dont-, li. dent-s > G. T. tunth-, Eng. tooth > ^a^n, < zand. 
Before d the vowel has disappeared by apocope. The form 
is participial = "the eater" (Kluge). Comp. L. edere > 
Eng. eat > G. effcn. 

2. y = b. I. E. b is very rare and examples doubtful. 

3.y = g^8?. I.E.gi>G.T.k = G.k. < Vg^., Ij.gelare 
> G. T. ^Md, Eng. cold, cool + G. fait, !u^I, ablauts. VL 
I. E. g« > G.T. kw, k = G. f, <|u, e. g., < Vg^m, L. venio{<: 
*gv€mio)y G. T. queman, Eng, come, + G. fommen, adj. bequem. 
The phonetic change of y > z consists in the loss of sonancy. 

410. Form. HE. x = G. T. surd spirant, I. E. z = unaspi- 
rated surd stop. 
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1. z = L E. t. t through the transition stage t' = t + surd 
aspiration > G. T. th > H. and L. G. d, e. ^., L. terlius > 
G. T. thridj-, Eng. third, > tritte* 

2. z = p. I. E. p > G. T.f, bilabial, Eng. f>G.f: Jj.pisc-is 

> G. T. Jisk-os > gift^, + Eng. fish. 

3. ZrrkMtl LRki>G.T. h,kh, >a^,*. Ex.:L. 
pecus > G. T.fehu, Eng. fee, > Sie^. I. E. k^ > G. T. hw, h, 
Eng. wh, > G. to, zero = silent 1^. L. seqvror > G. T. sehuHin 

> febeit, + Eng. see. L. quis, quod > G. T. hwer^ hwaJt + Eng. 
who, what, > G. »er, toad. 

Verner's Law. 

411. After the first shifting and when the accent was not yet 
limited to the root-sjllable (see 420, 2) a new phenomenon ap- 
peared, viz., Vemer's Law or the " shifting of spirants." The 
G. T. surd spirants th, kh, f, s became sonant spirants and 
later sonant stops, when the immediately preceding vowel was 
unaccented. This affects only form. III., but the transition 
of sonant spirants into sonant stops is identical with the tran- 
sition of the sonant spirants which sprang < sonant affricate 
according to form. L See 408. Hence there is an inter- 
change of the following consonants: th — dh, d which became 
G. t ; f — bh, b; kh, khw — gh, ghw, g, w; s — z, r. See 416. 

As to accent, see 420. Students who know Greek can 
generally go by the Greek accent, which is often still the L K 

Ex. : Gr. narrip, Q. T. fatha/r > fadhar (Go.) > fddar (Ags.) > G. 
Skater, M. Eng. has again dh (throngh Norse influence ?), but L. frdter, 
G. T. hrotha/r, Eng. brother > G. Bruber according to form. IIL G. T. 
VUhon, laUhy but pi. lidhon-, part, lidlum-, Eng. loathe, > G. leiben (Utl by 
levelling), gelitten. L. aequor, G. T. aBhwan, sahw, sSgwunr-, segwan-, 
O. S. aeharty sah, sdvmm^ gisewan, Eng. see, saw, seen (levelling) > G. 
fe^ertr fa^r gefel^en (levelling, % silent). G. T. weaan, was, werunp-fWesar^ > 
Eng. was — were > G. wax (levelling), toaxtn, gcwcfen (levelling). Com- 
pare fiefen — fod (for, levelling) — gcforen. 
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412. In certain consonant groups the first sliifting of Grimm*s Law 
allows of modifications. 

1. Original st, sk, sp remain, e,g,y L. vestigium + G. ©teg^ ©tcig; L. 
8c in poacere + G. T. sk, Eng. and G. sh, fc^ in forfc^en, waf^cn (see 457, 4). 
L. sp in spicerey spectUum + G. fpa^en + espy, spy. 

2. Before t every dental has become s, every labial f, every 
gattaral kb, 6i, while t remains intact, but st can become ss by 
assimilation. Examples are very numerous. 

2)u tt>ei§t < waist < *waid-\-t; L. cap-tus + G. -l^aft (but see Kluge) ; 
L. noct-em + G. ^a^t + night; ^Wad^t + might < i^mxg*, from which 
mag— tnogenr ablauts. VI.; gcwij < *wid-to' a past participle < f'wxd, -t; 
L. vid-, + to wit, wist. The differentiation into st and ss is difficult to 
explain. KOgel ascribed it to accent, but see Kluge, P. and B. Beitrage, 
vol. VIII. A different origm has the st of ^t% SWajl (of a ship), ©erjle, 
and a very few others, viz., < zd. For these see Kluge. See also 454, B. 

THE GERMAN SHIFTING. 

The Becond or German shifting we shall treat chiefly with a view to represent Eng. 
and G. cognates. We shall not treat of every dialect separately. It mnst suffice to say 
that npon the extent of shifting the classification of the dialects is based. See 480. 
For a i^U account, see Braune's article in P. and B. Beitr., vol. n. In fact, to Braune 
we owe the best light that has been thrown upon this difficult subject. This second 
shifting, thou^ coming within the historic period of the language, had been much less 
understood and more misrepresented than the first shifting. The material was very 
different from that of the first shifting and the result had to be different, though Qrimm 
supposed that the first stage was reached again in H. O. Nor is there room to enter 
into the chronology of the various steps, though it has been tolerably settled. The 
latest shifting, th > d, we find still going on in the 12th century, and is the most exten- 
sive of ail the shiftings. Geographically the movement began in the South and the 
liarther North it spread the less it grew and the later it occurred. See 480. We follow 
the order of the formulas. Where Eng. is identical with G. T., as is generally the case, 
the Eng. examples will at the same time illustrate the corresponding sounds and the 
cognates of Eng. and G. For foreign words see 492-404. 

413. Form. I. 1. G. T. d > G. t. Eng. dead— G. tot ; do 
— t^un; bed — Sett; steady — jletig; mother for M. Eng. moder 
— SRutter (see 411); hoard + ^oxt 

a. Where Eng. d — G. b in a small number of words, there d has been 
restored in N. H. G. through L. or M. G. influence, M. H. G. showing t ; 
or the word has come from L. G. into the written language. Eng. dumb 
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— bumm; dam — ■Damm; down — !Diine; "Dutch" is L. G. > Eng., while 
G. beutfc^ belongs to form. III. After 1 and r are some cases of d — h, e.g., 
wild — wilb ; mild — milb ; murder — SWorb. These are due to a change 
of Ags. th > d. Also after n, e, g. , wind — ttjinben ; bind — binbcn. These 
are due to a change of O. H. G. t > d, 

2. Eng. b and g = G. 6 and g, see 408, e. g., bold — ba(t); 
beck — Sa(^ ; gold — ©olt ; garden — ©arten* For mb — mm, 
see 490, 4. But b and especially g have often disappeared in 
Eng. Compare hawk — $aH(^t ; $aupt, < hovibii, — head ; 
9lcgcn — rain; SBagctt — wain. G. b — Eng. v, ^tm — have; 
lieben — love, etc. 

' 3. G. T. bb > G. )Hi: SRappe < '^ra'ppo, G. T. rdbho-, but 
SRafce — raven, ^nappe < * knappoy G. T. Icndbbo-, but &mht 
— knave. Sbbe + ebb, is L. G. 

4. G. T. gg > G. if, but G. T. gg > Eng. dzh (-dge). 
*mugijd, Ags. mycge, Eng. midge — G. 2)?U(fe. * hrugjo, Ags. 
hrycge, Eng. ridge — G. SRiitfen. Eng. edge — S(fe, bridge — 
Sriide, etc. ggge, harrow, is L. G. 

5. y = Bonant stop has sprang either from I. B. x = sonant affk'icate according to 
form. I. or from I. E. z = surd stop > G. T. surd spirant according to form. m. and 
Vemer's Law, in both cases through a sonant spirant. Notice '* affricate" Is a double 
consonant, " spirant *' is a single one. The process of G. T. y > G. z is loss of sonancy 
the same as I. E. y > G. T. z. Notice that consonants were doubled, i. «., lengthened 
before West-germanic j, w, r, 1, as the examples show, see 389, 5. 

414. Form. H G. T. z >G. x. 1. G. T. t > G. ts (a, ^) 
and this remains when initial, after r, (, n and when sprung 
from tt, but becomes ij (Ghdmm's sign), supposed to have 
been a lisped s, and later s (f, ^), see 490, 2. 

In H. H. G. this ^ and a never rhyme, hence they must have been different sounds, 
tt > ts is much later than t > ts. 

Examples exceedingly numerous: tongue — Sunge ; wart — SBarje; 
liolt — ^olj; mint — SWitnje < L. monita through *m47iUa; *8at^an > 
Eng. set — G. fe^en ; whet — wc^cn; wheat — SBeijcn; sweat — f(^»i|ett; 
water — SBajfer; hate — ■f)ajr l^aJTetif etc. All seeming exceptions can be 
explained in some way or other, e. g.y in foreign words introduced since 
the shifting : tar — Sccr < L. G.; temple — Zm^tl < L. templum ; tun 
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— Sonne < Keltic (?). The combination tr is an exception. Compare also 
ft, kht, St, 412, 2. True — trcu; bitter — bitter < G. T. bUr-os ; winter — 
SB inter. ■Winter and untcr are M. H. G. hinder, under, see 413, 1, a. 
Words introduced before the shifting are Germanized, e, g,, plant — ' 
SDflanje < L. planta ; tile — Biegel < L. tegula. 

2. G. T. p > G. )f\f which remains initially, after m, and 
when sprung from pp, but passes into f after vowels and r, 1. 

Ex. : Eng. path — G. 9)fal) ; pea{-cock) — 9)fau < L. pavo ; plight — 
SDjlic^t; swamp — ©umpf (?) ; rmnp — 9htmpf; hop, hip — ppfen; stop — 
flopfen; sleep — fc^lafen; hope — ^offen; sharp — f(i^arf ; help — l^clfen. 

a. Where Eng. and G. p correspond, they indicate either L. G. or other 
foreign words introduced since the shif ting, e. ^. , pocks — 9)ocfen; poke 

— pod^en < L. G. ; pain — ^tva < L. pmna; pilgrim — S^ilger < L. 
peregrinus ; pulpit — 9)ult < L. pulpitum. 

3. G. T. k > G. kh, jh (^), except initial k and double k, 
which appears as (t* Eng. has frequently palatalized its k 
into tshy written ch^ tch. 

Ex.: Eng. like — gleid^; bleak — blei^en; knuckle — Stv&^d; knee — 
iJnie ; church — ^ird)e ; cook, kitchen — ^o^, ^iic^e. Westgerm. kk — 
Eng. k — G. (f : bake, baker — bacfen, S5a(fer ; waken — mdtn; acre — 
Slcfer; naked — nacft. 

a. The links between G. T. 2 and G. x are probably snrd stop I- aspirate, snrd 
stop + spirant, spirant, «. gr., k > k + H > kkh, an affHcate, > kh. kkh is still S. G., 
tth is the Irish pronunciation of Bng. th. The processes are identical with those of 
L E. z > G. T. X. But G. X is a long consonant or an afldcate, while G. T. x < 1. E. z 
is a single, weaker consonant. Compare the present wa^en haying a long and strong 
d^ with SBac^t ; ^offcn, ^onf with the initial f as in fftr, ^euer, »or. The latter coitc- 
sponds to G. T. f , the former to G. T. p. See below. 

415. Form. HE. G. T. x > G. y. This shifting only took 
place in the dentals. G. T. th > G. d. Eng. thing — G. t;ttt9 ; 
that — X:ai ; hearth — ^ert) ; earth — firce ; brother — Sruter* 

As to extent and time of this shifting, see p. 186. The process of the shifting of the 
G. T. surd spirant under the accent > G. sonant stop, final surd stop is identical with 
that of G. T. surd spirants unaccented > G. T. sonant spirant >G. T. sonant stop in 
certain positions. For this G. T. y > G. z, see 41 1. 

1. Eng. h, gh, f correspond to G. ^, iff, f (H), but Eng. gh is 
often silent 
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Es.: Eng. floor — G. glur; fowl — SSogel; heart — ^erj; hart — ^irfd| 
< hir^, ; might — !Wac^t; fraught, freight — ^rac^t. 

2. G. T. hw, Eng. wh — G. to. Ex. : Eng. which — G. 
ml6^ ; whelp — SSetf . 

8. All irregularities must be explained as before, either as due to 
levelling or to foreign origin. See 414, 1. herd — ^erbe, L. G., but ^irte 

— shepherd according to rule ; throne — S^l^ron < Gr.-L. thronus. The 
relation of 2^aufenb to thousand is not cleared up. 

Eng. f — G. (ft, L. G. , see 493, 4 h before 1 and r has been lost in both 
languages. Ck)mp. kXvtoc, Ags. TUild — Eng. loud, G. laut ; < Vkix, 
ablauts II. Lat. cruor — Ags. hrea — Eng. raw, G. ro^. 

The Interchanges Eesulting from the SmPTiNa of G. T. 
Spirants. See 411. 

416. Levelling has so largely done away with the results of Vemer's 
law in German that what is left of them may be looked upon as isolated 
cases. They appear more in derivatives of the same stem than in the 
verb-inflection. 

1. t) — t most frequent : leiDen — litt, gelitten ; leiten ; fleten — 
fott, gefotten. f — ^* ^^^/ tiirfcn, 5Rotturft — tarben, 'otxUxbm (?). 
l),^—r* i^^W (^ silent), 3u(^t — Qtmm, ^ergog. f — r: Ser^ 
lufl, + loss — verlicren (levelling), tjerloren + forlorn; fiefen — 
^ur, erforen, + choose, chose, chosen (s is due to levelling). 

417. Correspondences between Eng. and G. consonants 
outside of the shiftings. 

1. Loss of n before spirants in G. T. and later. Before 
G. T. kh as in fa^ett (archaic for fangen) < *fanhan ; ta^^tt < 
*'danhte, + thought, etc. Ags. — Eng. also before th and f, 
where G. has pxeserved n. Compare: tooth — 3<^^^) uaouth 

— SWuttt); but south — ©iiti, of L. G. origin; soft — fanft, but 
fad)t, of L. G. origin. 

2. Eng. wr — G. r: Eng. write — reijen, ri^en ; wrench — 
ren!cn; wretch — 9le(!e; wring — ritigen^ 

3. Eng. w, r, 1, m correspond to G. to, x, \, m* 
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4. For Eng. m — 0-, n, see 490, 5. For Eng. mb — G. 
mm, see 490, 4. 

6. Eng. s (originals) — G. s: house — ^au0; sink — flnfen* 

a, Eng. X — G. Xr (i^d« The phonetic value of the sign is the same in 
both languages. The sign x, borrowed from Latin, stands for 6)^, U, (fd. 
Ex.: Eng. wax — G. wad^fcn ; fox — 9fU(i^« ; axle — Sld^fe; box — a3u(^fc 
< Gr. TTvfif J box — Sud^dbaum < L. buxm, Eng. s— G. f(^, see 490, 1. 

ACCENT. 

418. We are following Btill the traditional method of treating of the accent, bnt, as a 
matter of fact, in speaking we never divide the word into the syllables or the sentence 
into the words as they are printed or written. Such a division is purely for the eye and 
artlflcial. We speak In " breathgroups^'^ as Sweet calls them. Sievers usee *♦ Sprach- 
takty'' but " SprectUakt " would be better. A breathgronp consists of a certain number 
of sounds that can be pronounced '* in one breath,*' as we say. If one or two sounds 
hav e very strong stress then the number of ^* syllables " in the group is small, because 
the store of air is spent. If one syllable has only the amount of air spent upon a 
secondary or medium accent, then the number of syllables can be larger. Eng. and 
G. have a prevailingly falling rhythm, that is, the stress faUs npon the initial sounds or 
syllable of a group. French is different. Its stress is very iinifonn and the predomi- 
nant stress very difficult to place in the group. Excellent authorities, both French 
and Dutch, claim that the stress lies at the begining ; other authorities, just as high, 
that it lies at the end of the group. The French groups are very long. 

In G. and Eng. the amount of stress concentrated upon some part of the group 
varies, else there would be a great monotony as in French, but Fr. has a more varied 
intonation or " tone," which gives it an advantage over Eng. and G. 

1. For very trustworthy division into breathgroups, see Sweet's transcriptions of 
Eng., G. and Pr. in his " Handbook." For the whole difficult subject of the synthesis 
of sounds, see Sweet and also Sievers' Phonetik, § 33. Notice that the principle of 
breathgroups is recognized when we speak of proclitics and enclitics. All syncope, 
elision, contraction, metre, assimilation take place according to this principle. When 
there are too many syllables to to be pronounced conveniently by one breath-impulse 
some are cut off and always according to a certain fixed rule varying with the different 
languages. Or if the sounds coming together in a group are very different we assimi- 
late them to each other. This we call " ease of utterance " or *' euphony." 

419. We distinguish three degrees of accent or "stress," 
viz., chief (strong, primary), medium (secondary), and weak, 
marked respectively 1, 1, I. Thus : 3(>fel, ta'nf6a>, 'La'nh 

1. " Weak" also includes " nnaccented," wlien there are not syllables 
enoufi^h, e. ^., D'bjlga^tc'^nf ST^pfe'^lbau'^m. But when the word is very long 
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or in a groap of several words we may distinguish not merely between 
weak and unaccented, but the variety of stress can be further marked by 

1 8 4 8 

figures, e, g., Scrc'bfa'^mfei"^ (Se unmarked or * i « «) : OroJ^feriogtunw 
^Itertumdfunbe» ^itx^0i^x\^tt. 

Accent in TTncomponnded Words. 

420. The chief accent rests in all nncomponnded words on 
the stem-syllable (no matter if sujl&xes and inflectional end- 
ings follow). This syllable is always the first, e, g., SSa'ter, 
»a'terli(!^, fo'Igfam, Sa'(^erll(i^feit, ^tei'noD, fc^mei'd^ctn, ^ie ^u'ngemten* 

1. Exceptions: Icl&enMg from U'btn; words in-ci and-ier, -lercrif e.g., 
?Kalcrei'r UntttVtn, ^crmalebct'etif jhibic'ren, Sarbie'r; lut^e'rifd^ (long e), mean- 
ing " Lutheran," pertaining to that confession, but lu't^er(l)f(i^, of, per- 
taining to Luther; dtl^c'rifci^ ; a few derivatives in -Kftifi (see 526, 3); 
n>a^T^'ftigr leib^'fHgf sometimes teil^a'ftig; also tva^rf^^ei'nlici^r but cee 422,2. 

2. This limitation of the primary accent to the root syllable is a peculiarity of the 
Germanic languages. It is called the logical or *' gebondene ** accent. The other 
Indo-Boropean languages have the ^'free" accent, which can &I1 on any syllable. 
The original accent must have been preserved in G. T. until after the shifting of I. E. 
z > G. T. z, because then the law of spirants (see 411) went into effect. 

8. The Teutonic element of Bug. has, of course, the same accent as G. and even the 
Norman-French element in Eng. has largely submitted to the Germanic accent, e,g,^ 
sea'son < L. satU/netn ; rea'son < L. ratio'nem ; li'berty < L. liberta'tem. Compare 
the foreign accent in G. ©aifo^itf raifonnie'ren, Oualtta't. It is to be noted that the two 
past participles and the pret. pi. were not stem-accented, originally, standing in con- 
trast with the pres. and pret. sg. The accented suflSxes we cannot enumerate. 

Accent in Compound Words. 

421. In compound words the chief accent rests upon the 
stem-syllable of the first component part if the second part 
is a noun (subst. or adj.); on the stem-syllable of the second 
part if this is a verb or derived from a verb : ga'^rjha'^e, 
5na'd)ttt)a^&ter, @^o'§^u^nt), Iie'6rei^^, gna'De^nw^H, Sei'trag, %'nU 
»ort, gii'rfpre^, U'rteil, »o'me^m, 9Ri'f gunjl ; but t)erfpre'(^en, ertel';? 
len, tjerne'^men, betra'gm, wUBri'ngen, mifU'ngen, voflfo'mmen^ 

1. This old principle should be understood even by the beginner, though to him there 
will seem to be many exceptions, which an advanced scholar wiU generally account 
for. WvUxa^xUVii u'rteilen are no exceptions, because they are derived from the nouns 
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Wntmovt, U'rtcil ; nor are ba8 f&nla'n%in, Ut f&tU^l, tcnic'^mttc^, because they are de- 
rived from the corresponding yerbs. ^oUto'mmen has the correct accent, because it is 
a past participle. 

The preflzes are fully treated in the word-formation, which see. 

422. The more striking exceptions are as follows : 

1. A large group of words which have not become real compounds 
but have sprung from mere juxtaposition in orthography : !£)ad lSebc^o'(i^f 
vivat; »icflei'dbtr SJicUie'bd^cn, 2iUwo'i)l, SJcrgi'^meumi^t, |)andtta'rr, |)o^cr«' 
prie'jler^ Sangcwei'le (but Sa'itgwcil after the genuine compound ^u'rjttcil), 
3a]^r^u'ttbcrtr Sal^rjc'l^ntr brciei'nigr Drcici'nigfcit, allcr- + -Itc'bfl, -c^rj!, -^cVligen** 
fc|l» etc. ; Drcife'nigdfcfl* Their etymologies are apparent. 

2. In a number of adjectives, most of them ending in -Iid§, and their 
derivatives, the chief accent has shifted from the original position to the 
syllable preceding the suffix : »orjfi'gli^r but SJo'rjug; »ortrc'ffIic^; ttbffieu'Uci^r 
but Sr'bft^cu; au^brit'tfUd^, but 5lu'dbrtt(f; Mc SJortrc^ffltc^fcit, bic 5ludfu'^rlid^feit, 
Icibci'gcn. In some the accent is uncertain, but the chief accent on the 
first element is preferable, e, g,, ^'nbgreiflic^ better than JanbGreKpic^; no't'* 
TOcnbtgr wa'^rfd^einltd&r ci'gentiimlid^. A distinction is sometimes made be- 
tween ci'gcntiimlic^r " belonging to,'* and ei^cntu^mli^, " peculiar to." Notice 
offcnba'r. 

8. barml^c'rsig, full of pity, ^ar- (formerly S^ar) as in ilarfrci'tag, Good- 
Friday, ^artto'c^Cr Holy Week (^ a r-, 4- c«r^, sorrow, but also jfa'rtt)0(3^e), 
^rol^nlci'c^nam, Corpus Christi, perhaps because the meaning of the first 
element is no longer clear, ©fibo'jlr ^fibfubo'|!# norbwe'fttid^ as in English. 

4. In a large number of adjectives in which the first element denotes 
a comparison or a high degree, 6.^., ^immeI^o'(^r as high as heaven, tx^h'XU 
as cold as ice, fo^Ifc^tDa'rjf the accent may stand on the second element, but 
must remain on the first when the adj. is inflected, ©tctnrci'd^, *' very 
rich," originally " rich in precious stones," fleVnreid^, stony, are sometimes 
distinguished. 

5. atter- is accented only in a'ttcr^anb and a'tterlei, doubtful in several, 
as in a'ttcrfeitd. all- is generally imaccented : aUci'iir cSimii%\^, aUgemci'n, 
but also ^'Umad^t* ^'Vcaaitx, W^iOi^ and its derivatives, but also aKtd' glider as 
sub 4 

6. utt-* For this prefix it is difficult to find a general rule. The best 
founded and most practical is this, based upon nominal and verbal com- 
pounds : Un- compounded with nouns and adjectives not derived from 
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verbs attracts tlie chief accent ; if they are derived from verbs, then the 
stem-syllable retains its original accent, e,g,, it'nfruci^tbar, u'nbanfbar, u'nflar, 
U'nmenfc^, but unglau'Mic^, m\&%Mf, imentbe'^rUci^, unvera'ittwortlid^, vaCi>t%xtx%x^, 
Notice, however, unc^nblid^, imgcl^eu'CT — u'nge^cucr. See a. 

a. With regard to adjectives there is also a feeling approaching a principle, that un 
should have the chief accent, when a regular a^ective exists, of which the compound 
with un- denotes the contrary or negation : brou'd^bar, u'nhxan^hav, fl'd^tBar, u'nfi^tbav, 
etc. This feeling frequently unsettles the accent, as unoerjei'^Itd^ > tt'nDerjei^Ud^. 

7. dbtx- varies in accent in compounds consisting of three parts. When 
it belongs to the second part it has chief stress, and the third part secon- 
dary stress : O'berfiefer'^crle'ftimgf injury of the upper jawbone. But if the 
second and third form one subdivision and obcr- denotes rank, then it has 
less stress than the third part and the second has chief stress : Obcr* 
f(^u'tte*^rer = chief school-teacher; Dber-'mu'nbWc'nf ; Dhtx^txi'(iit^a^malU 
chief attorney. But accent the first and last examples differently and 
they mean different persons, viz., D'bcrfd^utte^^rcr^ teacher at a high- 
school ; JD'bcrgerid^tdan'tvaUr attorney at a high-court of justice. 

423. In compound adverbs the chief accent falls generally 
upon the second element, if they are compounded of a simple 
adverb and a preceding or following noun or pronoun; or if 
compounded of two adverbs, e.g., bergau'f, jlroma'b, {a^^rei'n, 
ia^rau'^, jufo'lgc, anjla'tt/ %inix'bcx, ^er»o'r, fofo'rt, txit^i'n, ba^c'r, 
ufcerau'^, ubmi'n, uter^au>t, »or6a'n^cn, ab^a'ntm. 

1. This includes their derivatives fofo'rttg^ jufric^ben, »or^a'nbcn. 
Exceptions are: 1, compounds which contain demonstrative and posses- 
sive pronouns, e.g., Wmmd), be'rgejlalt, mci'nctwcgcnr etc.; a'nber- or a'nber^^ 
-J^alhf -^to&xt^, -gejlcnt, e, g., a'nbcr^wo, a'nbcrfeitd, o'Uxi^lb, Jei'mnxXrtd, ^o'r** 
ttjartdf fto'tgejlcni, etc.; be'nno^, t'troa; 2, many compounds which are fused 
adverbial phrases and derivatives from compounds. They retain their 
original word accent, e.g., a'ngefit^t^r a'bfcitd/ m'^xaittnQ^, ii'bermorQcn, 
ju'fe^enbd. 

See the rhetorical accent, 426. 

424. For the secondary accent rules can be given only in 
derivatives and compound words. 

1. Certain nominal suffixes have always medium stress. 
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o. Substantive suffixes: -at, -ut, -oD; -|eit, -rid)t, -In, -fcit, 
-lein, -ling, -ni^, -fal, fAaft, -turn, e, g., ^ei'ma^t, ^lel'no'D, 
g'»lglei't, gi'ttjlerni^iS, Srii'bfaU, ^b'nigtu'm. 

h. Adjective suffixes : -bar, -^aft, -l(!^t (?), -{f(^ (?), -lid), -fam, 
-fe% 6, gr., beHa'gba'r, e'^ren^a'ft, e'rrl'ci^, ^e'rrl'fd), la'ngfa'm, 
tru'bfeHlg* 

2. In nominal compounds the secondary stress falls upon 
the root-syllable of the second pai*t, e. g., SRii'tfgra't, ga'^rnja'ffer, 
8lu'gettfel^te, gii'^terfu^aung, U'naere^*tig!eit, It'bmm&^U, ^i'lf^bc;^ 
tii'rftfg^ 

8. In doable compounds when one or both parts are again compounded 
the secondary stress falls upon the first or the only stem syllable of the 
second part But care most be taken in properly separating^ the parts, 
e. g., a3e'tt-i)o>:^ttn9r Str^nung^-a'blage, WWi-U^^xoCxl, ^t'\i-^(Cx^\&ivr^, 
8[c'lbma>f£^aII; but ^a'nbWu^'^ma^^CT, S'iu'gbtturm-^o'Ij, ©(i^ri'ft|le""ttcr»cret^n. 

The misplaced medium stress would give no meaning at all, e. g,^ 
'^v!^^vx^x\%, because bou'mjo^li is meaningless. In ^cu'ertjcrfld^rung^- 
gcfcTIft^aft secondary accent on -j!^(^ is only possible, if there is such a 
thing as gett'er-re^ttung^gefcIIWaft 

4 The foreign endings, of course, also cross this accentuation, e. ^., 
SBu^^bru(fcrct^ U^nterfefrctaria't/ i^rrli^telic'ren. 

425. Unaccented are aU inflectional endings, many pre- 
fixes and suffixes. The syllables generally contain e = eh. 

426. The rhetorical accent can interfere with the placing 
of the various degrees of stress, as in English : tad 2CilD ni^t 
c'riagctt fonDem t^e'riagen ; ta'rbci and tabel' ; ei'nmal, einma'I. In 
Sch.'s Wallenstein occurs S,o!xcx niiJ^t fein, fann ni'(i^t fein, etc. 

427. The accent in foreign words is as a rule foreign. Very few words 
have taken German accent when introduced since the O. H. G. period. 
Substantives in -ic and -ci, verbs in -iercn retain, for instance, the prima- 
ry accent on these suffixes, e.g., SWagic', J^eologie', Drutferei^ fhibie'rm, 
^tttie'ren. 
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B. HISTORICAL COMMENTARY UPON THE 
ACCIDENCE. 

Comments on the Noon-Declension. 1. Vowel-Declension. 

{See table on next page,"] 

There are two numbers, three genders. Only two cases have now endings, viz., 
Q. eg. and D. pL, but other parts of speech still inflect for the N. and A. The number 
of caeea was gradually reduced. In O. H. G. there is BtUl an Instrumental. 

428. 1. There were two large systems of declension according as the 
stem ended in a vowel or in a consonant. Vowel stems ended in o or in a. 
We generally count here also the i- and w-stems, but they really belong 
to the consonant stems, since i and u have the functions of consonants 
as well as of vowels. Stems in o {jo, wo) belong to the I. E. e — o 
ablaut-series and are always masculine or neuter. Stems in d (Jd, wd) 
belong to the a — & series and are always feminine, jo, wo, jd, wd are 
counted as separate classes, because j and w produced some peculiar 
changes, w-stems are very rare, since they soon became i-stems, e^g,^ 
sunu, pi. mnif <S6^ne. There is only one neuter i-stem in O. H. G., viz., 
meri, bad 3)lcct + L. ma/re. 

2. The consonant stems end in n, r, in a dental and in a guttural. The 
most frequent are the w-stems, to which went over a great many fem. 
nouns from the earlier times, e.g,, zunga + L. lingua for dingua, 

8. J. Grimm fJEineied that there was strength in the vowel-declension and so called it 
** strong," the consonant declension he called " weak." The names have been gener- ' 
ally accepted and though Grimm^s reasons are fianciftil the terms have the advantage 
of brevity. 

4. The stem and case endings have been very much reduced according to certain 
principles caUed the ** laws of finals " and the ♦' ndes of syncope." We cannot illus- 
trate these here, as it would presuppose a knowledge of the older dialects. There was 
also a great levelling of eases, e. g.^ the N. sg. fem.>(A-stem) took a from the A. sg. fem. 
Its own vowel had to go according to the law of finals. 

and e/b-Stems. 

5. The nouns sub 46, 1, in cl, en (< em or en), and er are o-stems that 
lost the e of the plural in M. H. G., see 434, 8. Masc. in cr < aere < aH 
(originally j^-stems) and those of the form wgel retained their e longest. 
The nouns sub 46, 2 are the original j(?-stems, in which e is the remnant 
of jo, O. H. G. i. When this e was lost, the nouns were treated as com- 
mon o-stems and now belong to the II. strong class sub 50, 4. Notice 
that the umlaut of a j(?-stem runs through sing, and pi. ; the umlaut of 
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an t-stem appears now only in the plural. Stdk is treated like & jo-stem, 
< O. H. G. chdM < cdsitM < Latin cdseu8, 

6. The feminines and neuters in -nid sub 50, 1 ended in M. H. G. in 
-e {-nisse), both in the sing, and pi. The ending of the sing, was lost in 
early N. H. G. Also the -c of the neuters with ®c- sub 50, 4 was lost, 
and they really belong to the first class, see 46, 2. Both groups are 
primitive ^'o-stems. The monosyllabic neuters of 50, 4 followed the 
masc. o-stems of 50, 2, and therefore cannot have umlaut. In O. and 
M. H. G. these neuters were either uninflected or took the -vr, -er of 56 ; 
see 431. The masculines sub 60, 2, 3 are o-stems, and come properly 
by their -c. See p. 105. 

429. /-Stems. 

The paradigms of "kraft" and "gasf show which cases 
were entitled to umlaut. The sg. of the masc. very early took 
its G. and D. from the o-stems. The feminine was made in- 
variable in M. H. G. since the apparent cause of umlaut had 
disappeared and since all other feminines, strong and weak, 
did not vary in the root-vowel. 

1. The old bulk of the third class is made up of i-stems. Their 
number has been increased by m-, o-, jo-, and c<?n«-stem8. gu§ and B^^tt 
were originally con«-stems. Comp. Gr. izod-o^, L. dent-is. They appear 
as t*-stems in Gothic, as i-stems in O. H. G. !Rac^t is also a cons-stem. 
Comp. L. noct-is. Isolated cases of its old inflection are !Ra(^td the ad- 
verbial genitive and the dative plural in SBei^nac^ten < zen tothen nahten. 
In fflad^tigatt + nightingale appears the genitive of its *stem inflection ; 
compare also ^rduttgam + bridegroom, lit. '' bridesman." (See 489, 5). 
An isolated t^-case is w^anben'' < O. H. G. Juintum, dative plural, in ah^ 
^nbcm lost; »or^anben + " on hand." ^ftten" is an isolated dative plural; 
the nominative plural is obsolete. Compare the Eng. umlaut in mouse, 
mice ; louse, lice ; loft, lift, Ags. lyft, but Go. luftus : cow, kine, etc. 
2)ad %\o^ is O. H. G. masculine t stem. 
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430. 1. A small group of fern, is interesting, because the sg. was lev- 
elled in favor of the longer umlaut-forms of the G. and D., while the pL 
became weak at the same time. For instance, Die (£nterthe duck, inflected 
M. H. G. at first ant, ente, ente, ant; pL ente, ente, erUen, ente. Then it 
became ente for the whole sg., erUen for the pi., as it is now. Similarly 
M. H. G. Uuot, now bte Sliite -f blowth ; sdl^ now bic ®^c, column ; mirch^ 
blc %)xx^t -I- furrow, no umlaut in M. H. G. ; huf, bic |)iiftc, this form 
"huft" with excrescent t, -f hip, also Eng. with umlaut, + Ags. hype; 
stuot, bie ©tute, + stud. Xf^xHm, Ba^TC -f tear. 3:fciiT(?) + door, are origi- 
nallj plurals, that have become singulars. Bee Eluge. 

0. In this way donblets could Bpring Bp, e, g., M. H. G. sg. stai^ stete^ stete. Hat tar- 
Dished bie @tatt + stead, W @tabt, pi. ^t&bte, city, and bie et&tte, pi. -n, place, spot- 
all + Eng. stead. @tatt also occnrs In the sense of representation ** in place of," 
anflatt, an feiner ©tatt, an JltnbeSftatt, to adopt as one^s own chUd. Another such is 
M. H. G. /ar^— modem bie %Q^xi, pi. $a^rten, ride, and bie ^O^xii, pi. $&^i:ten, track, 
scent. 

2. All nouns in -^citr -fcitr -fd^aft and a large group of others were in 
M. H. G. still strong (mostly i-stems), but are now weak. 

k 8. The modem fern, nouns in -itw pi. -iraienr are also strong in 0. H. G. 
The suflfcL -in < -^jd. See paradigm of mdgin. They had the fate of 
all fem. nouns, viz., invariable in the sg., generally -en in the pL 

431. Plurals in -er. See paradigm, p. 195. 

1. This sign started from old os-stems corresponding to L. 
genus, generis ; corpus, corporis. It is rare in O. H. G. in the 
sg., where it may have been even reintroduced from the pi. 
In the G. and D. pi. -o, -wm are the regular case-endings. 
-ir therefore is really stem-ending, but it was too convenient 
a form for the pL to escape being used as a pL sign. Some 
eight to ten nouns are thus inflected in O. H. G. In M. H. G. 
-er spread and gradually formed a pi. even of masculines. 

2. The word (Ei is originaUy a ^*o-stem. The double plurals in -e and 
-er have sprung up from the apparent necessity of distinguishing sg. and 
pi. of neuters, which according to the law of finals had to lose all end- 
ings. Some nouns took t, some er^ some both, in the latter a distinc- 
tion in meaning developed. See 68 and the inflection of wort and Axz^, 
p. 195. 
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2. Consonant Declension. 

432. The masctdine and neuter n-stems ended once in -on, 
-jon, the feminines in -<Jn, -j6n. They correspond to the L. 
fiomo, hominis ; fulmen, fulminis ; ratio, rationis. As to their 
frequency in the Teutonic languages, see 478, 5. The Latin 
declension shows also in the singular, how the case-endings 
were added ; in O. H. G. these appear still in the pL, e, g,, in 
herzonS 6 is sign of G. pi. What was therefore the mere stem- 
suffix has become a means of inflection in the course of time. 

1. r-stems are the names of relationshfp, Skater, etc. They with the 
dental stems were forced into the strong, first into the <?-, then into the 
t^eclension for lack of case-endings, which could appear only in the G. 
and D. pi., viz., fatero, faterum. Already in M. H. G. the umlaut 
appears in the r-stems. 

2. Nouns like Q^ftte, 9Renge, ®th%i end in I or in in O. H. G.: guo^, managi* -^n. That 
is, they were Jd- and J^n-stems. They are all derivatives from adjectives, and those in 
in are later than those in I. In O. H. G. they had i or in throughout except in the G. 
and D. pi. , which were managino, managim respectively. Therefore umlaut through- 
out. The S/i-f orms had to coincide in time with the strong feminines in An{n) at least 
In the sg. and therefore disappeared. They were rarely used in the pi. See paradigm 
of mdgin^ p. 195. 

433. 1. All feminines having now no inflection in the «g. and the old strong fem. 
having taken c(n) in the plural, it is difficult to tell the original vowel-stems from 
R-stems. It would be correct to summarize the changes that have taken place in them, 
thus: 

All fem. noxms have become strong in the sg. and most of them by 
far, weak in the plural. 

2. The fem. a-stems (see paradigm) had already two cases in -en^ viz., G. and D. pi., 
the other two were like the whole sg. It is not to be wondered at, then, if N. and A. 
^pl. also took -en and thus a sharp contrast was formed between the sg. with no varia- 
tion and the pi. with -en throughout. By this levelling and by the J^ (I and In) stems 
the loss ot-m in the sg. of n-stems was brought about. 

434. 1. -w in the D. and G. sg. is still frequent in the 16tb century and 
is preserved in certain phrases and in poetry. Schiller's Wallenstein's 
Lager has iJir^etir ©tuBeit, ©onncn. f^ejlgcmauert in bet Srbtn (Scb.). See 171. 

2. The masculines in -c are the bulk of old ?i-stems in M. H. G. Some 
nouns have become strong, e. g., %ax, ^a^n ; others have become weak, 
^irte (originally j<^stem), ^clb (already in M. H. G.). See 61; 518, 1, 3. 

8. As to the nouns in 46, 1, in M. H. G. e was dropped after r and 1 in 
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the N. 8g. and all tlirougb ; affcer m and n only in the N. In modem 
G. no -c is the usage. See paradigm of vogel, p. 195. 

435. 1. In O. H. G. were only four neater ri-stems, viz., SrOt D^r ; auga, ?[uge ; 
herza^ i^erj; wanga^ SBange. In M. H. 6. they inclined toward the strong and now the 
first three have joined the mixed declension ; wanga has become weak and fem.; namo, 
htx 9?amc, was once neuter. Comp. L. nomerit nominis. 

2. Interesting are bie SBtcne + bee and blc ©ime + pear, in which the inflectional n has 
entered the stem. Compare the older Ide^ Mr. This entering of n into the N. of mas- 
culines is very common and has ftimished the bnlk of strong nonns, 1. class sub 1 and 
4, 46, e. g.^ 92it(fen, ©algen, ^fojien, Sioggen, ©d^aben (but notice the isolated „ed ifl 
©(^abc," it is too bad). One can tell these by comparing them with their Bng. cog- 
nates + ridge, gallowXs), post, rye, etc., which show no n, 

8. In ber jgetbe < heidan + heathen ; (S^rifi + Christian < kristen < L. ckristiamts ; 
WaBe < robe and raben + raven, n is lost as if it had been regarded an inflectional sufllx 
and the nouns became weak. 

4. In bie ^erfc <fer8ana, Ags. fyrm ; Slettc < ketene, chetina + Eng. chain through 
Romance < V. L. cadina^ L. catSna ; In bie Sliic^c < k&chene^ kucktn < V. L. cudna^ L. 
coquina + Eng. kitchen ; in bie SKctte < metten, mettina < V. L. mattinoy L. matu^na 
(hora) + Eng. matin, the n has also been lost and the nouns became weak. 



Comments on the Adjective-Declension. 
436. O. H. G. paradigm of o-stems: 



Masc. 

8g. N. BLiNT, blint^r 

G. BLINTES 

D. blintemu 
A. blintan 

Instr. BLINTU 

PL N. blinte 
G. blintero 
D. blint^m, -6n 
A. blinte 



Fem. 

BLINT, blintiu, -(i)u 
blintera, -u 
blinteru, -a 

BLINTA, -e 

blinto 
blintero 
blint^m, -6n 
blinto 



Nenter. 

BUNT, blintaz 

BLINTES 

blintemu 
BLINT, blintaz 

BLINTU 

blintiu, -(i)u 
blintero 
blint^m, -6n 
blintiu, -(i)u 



437. The adjective was once declined like the substantive, when both 
were still "nouns." In the Teutonic languages the so-called "unin- 
flected " forms are stiU the noun inflection, because *Uindoz > blind(t) just 
as *dagoz > tag. The strong declension is the pronominal inflection, which 
in some cases coincided with the substantive declension. These cases 
and the uninflected forms are put in small capitals in the paradigm. 
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1. The adjective prononns led the way in this coalescence of the two inflections into 
the one strong one. bUnth' is only S. G., the nninflected alone occurs in M. and L. O. 

2. The doable forms tflitUiu^ UintiU are perhaps due to^o-stems (Fanl). bJirUid could 
give M. H. G. blinde. The M. H. G. forms, both strong and weak, differ very little 
from the O. H. G. In the neater pi. blindiu lasted long. 

3. In O. H. G. the vowel-stems are reduced to o- and./0-stems. 

Theio-stems are still recognizable by the umlaut which runs thronghoat, e.g.^ f^dn, 
b6fe, tr&ge. 

4. The weak declension was exactly like the n-subst. dedensicm. Now the sg. A. 
fem. and neuter are like the sg. N. just as in the substantives. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

438. ~er, -cfl represent O. H. G. -tr<>, -5r<>, -ist, -^st. The o-forms, are 
not frequent in O. H. G. i in ir, ist produced umlaut, which spread in 
M. H. G., so that even then the umlaut began to be looked upon as an 
essential part of comparison. 

They were declined almost exclusively weak at first, e of be^ere (N. 
Bg.) was lost just like the e of vogele, see p. 195. 

1. It is generally stated that -4ro^ -oro come from an L E. suffix -jans, but how has 
never been made clear. It is probable that, since -oro was at first attached only to 
o-steme^ the o is secondary and due to the stem-suffix. The comparative-suffix seems 
to have been -is and to this -t- was added for the superlative. But -t- is probably 
identical with the ordinal-suffix. 

Irregnlar Comparison. 

439. kjfer < O. H. G. he^pro, Ags. hetera, iefl < be^^ist, Ags. 
betst; mif^x < O. H. G. mSrOf Go. maiza, meijl < O. H. G. meist, 
Go. maists; minDer < O.H. G. minniro, M. H. G. minre, mintejl 
represents 0. H. G. minnist, M. H. G. minnest, 

1. All contain the regular suffixes, beffcr comes perhaps from a stem 
*b*ad. 5a§ is the regularly developed comparative adverb. Comp. 
M. H. G. mirif mi, Ags. min, md. r disappeared according to the law of 
finals. Whether me^r is related to L. magis, major, is doubtful, ntinbcr 
has excrescent b. The O. H. G. nn shows that li. miiiVrS is its cognate, 
minbcji is a N. H. G. superlative < minber. 

2. 6t{l is < O. H. G. iristo, comparative Sriro. G^e is a modem formation for the 
positive, + Bng. ere, erst. Scfet comes from a stem *lat, from which Eng. late, later ; 
last — latest ; also + to let = "hinder." \a%, tired. Ccfet <fe2^, lat{i)sU just as Eng. 
la<t < latest. See Eluge. %^y^ + first is < O. H. Q.fUrl {adverb), f^riro./iirisio. 
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Comments on the Pronouns. 
440. Pebsonal Pbonouns. 

M. H. O. Common gender. 
I. n. m. refl. 

Sg. N. ich du, dt — 



G. 


f mln 
1 (mines, 






dtn 


sin 


-^r) 




diner 


slner 


D. 


mir 






dir 


(im) 


A. 


mich 






dich 


sich 


PL N. 


wir 






ir 


— 


G. 


tmser 






iuwer 


(ir) 


D. 


nnfl 






iu 


(in) 


A. 


f nuB 
nnsich 






inch 
' iuwih 


sich 










III. petiKHi with form for each gender. 




Sg. N. 


er 






sin 


ej 


G. 


sin, es 






ir, ire 


es, stn 


D. 


im(e) 






ir, iro 


im(e) 


A. 


in, inen 
O.H.G. 


inan 




sie 


e? 


N.,A. 


si(e) 






si(e), si 


sin 


G. 




ir 


(0. 


H. G. iro) 




D. 




in 


(0. 


H. G. im) 





PL 



1. The pronoons of common gender come fVom yarions stems, which as well as the 
Inflections are difficult to analyze, er, fie^ eS come from two stems 1 ( < ei — oi) and 
^d. For e8 < «^ + Goth, ita, see 490, 3. Compare L. is^ ea, id. 

2. The pronouns were extended by two endings, -er and -en, in N. H. G. 
The G. sg. meittCTr etc., are no doubt due to the influence of the strong 
adjective declension and to unfcr/ eucr (G. pi.). The same endings appear 
in bcrer and bcnctif but these are later, since both mines and miner appear 
in M. H. G. sporadically, inch, originally A., spread over D. like the 
reflexive *' sich." sin crowded out es (G. masc.) already in 0. H. G. and es 
(neuter G.) has general force, not referring to a single object. N. H. G. 
Sljro is probably an analogous form with " dero " before a title and not 
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the old fern. G. rig. or pi. iro as generally stated, ir (G. pL) was still the 
rule in the 16th century and as G. sg. still in the 17th. bcincr was estab- 
lished later than mciner and fciner, which were the rule early in the 17th 
century. 

441. Possessive Pronouns. 

a. The possessive pronoans are of the same origin as the genitives mein^ bein, fein, etc., 
of the personal pronoun. They are most likely not derived from the latter as is gener- 
ally stated, hnt rather the reverse. The a^ective suffix -in < in seems to lie in them 
attached to the primitive stems *ma^ Hwa^ *8wa^ which appear in all Indo-European 
languages. Comp. L. meus^ tvus^ suus^ meiy tui^ sui. 

1. InO. H. G. the possessives were declined strong even when preceded 
by the definite article. In M. H.* G. the weak declension came into use. 
The long forms in -ig sprang up late in the 16th century. 

2. S^rr her, their, however, is derived from the G. of the personal pro- 
noun of the third person. It sprang up in the 12th century and was 
fully established in the 16th. 

442. The Demonstrative Pronoun. 

O. H. G. Masc. Fern, Neat. 

Sg* N. d6 (thie), der diu da^ 

G. des dera, -o des 
D. demu, M. H. G. d§m(e) deru, M. H. G. der(e) demu 

A. den d^^ dea, dia da^ 

In. diu diu 

PL N., A. d6, dea, dia deo, dio del, diu 

G. dgro 

D. dfim 

a. Sievers assumes two I.-B. stems, to, (/o ; Panl only one, to, explaining: i as due 
to the diphthongization of d > ea > ia. d% without r is the older ; r Is the same as in 
wer, «r, + L. quis^ U. to\& treated as o and i stem, d^ < thai, dei is probably dnal 
like zwei. O. H. G. daz < G. T. thata, in which final t is a particle. The Instr. exists 
■till in the isolated „U^," + the In " the more," < desde < det^iu, des is the Gen. 



443. 




O. H. G. 






Masc. 


Fem. 


Neat. 




Sff, N. dSse, d«sd-r 


deiso, diosia 


diz, d&Qd, di; 




G. dSssea 


dfiscra, derra 


desses 




etc. 


etc. 


etc. 



d€9e is composed like a strong adjective of de and a particle sa. In the G. sg. both 
elemente are inflected, generally only the second, (^i^ has in ^ the neater pronominal 
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Buffix, bat nothing else in it is explained. In M. H. G. the forms beginning with di^ 
prevailed, always short, bied goes back to O. H. G. di^, but btefed first appeart> as late 
as the 15th century. Hans Sachs still spells die^ ditz, 

1. ien~er seems to oontain the same suffix -in as the possessive pronouns. 
Its stem is limited to the Teutonic languages. 

The origin of •felB*' + self is dark. 

fold^ + such is compounded of swa, so, fo and lich, like, -li^. 

2. The pronominal stem M, which appears also in the Eng. pronoun he, 
his, him, her, is hidden in l^cute < hiudagu (Instr.), ^cuer < hiuja/t'u, l^nt 
(now dialectic) < M. H. G. Mnet < Mnaht, + to-night. It occurs also 
in the adverhs ^ixit ^tx, + hi-ther. Compare L. A^, haeni, ho^. 

444. Inteerogative Pbonodns. 



O. H. G. Masc. and Pem. 


Neuter. 


M. H. G. 


N. huer 


hna^ 


wer, wa^ 


G. hues 




wes 


D. huemu 




wem(e) 


A. huen(an) 


huaj 


wen, wa^ 


Instr. 


huin, hiu 


win 



a. From the stem -ko with k° that was labialized in Latin and the Tentonic languages. 
Compare L. guis—qvid, quod, which perhaps requires another I. B. stem Jd. A. huenan 
is only O. H. G. and the ending is taken from the adjective declension. 

1. wie < O. H. G. wiu, huiu, + why, how, comes from this stem, G. T. 
hvxir-, I. E. ko-, + Go. hwaiioa, Ags. M. But the phonetic relation be- 
tween xa\tt why and how is not yet cleared up. 

Eng. whom is really the D. + went, but served as D. and A very 
early. 

3. Xot\^ < O. H. G. TiuUih, wUkh, + which < Ags. hwylc, lit. "how 
or what like." 

3. Wcber + whether, now only conjunction, is still a pronoun in the 
16th century. Formed, with the comparative suffix -ber < thar < tero, 
from k<h- the interrogative stem. Comp. Gr. KoTepo^, archaic form. 

445. Indefinite Peonouns. 

1. v^tx, icmanb, nicmanb contain the prefix w, ie, it, + ever, io gave the 
original interrogative toeder indefinite force, jcber < iewMer < uyuoMer, 
Like " either," it meant "one of two," " which ever you please." The end- 
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ing -cr was confounded with the adjective-endings -er^ -t, -ed and the 
full forms jebcrcr/ jebcrc, jcbcreS are preserved, though rare, down to the 
17th century. 

jemanb is compounded of ie — man, nlemanb of ni — ie — man. As to br 
see 491, 2. 

jcglic^ < iegelih < io—gU^h, " ever (the) like." 

2. icbwcbcT < ie—deweder, " any one of two." It contains an element 
de, which is also in ctUt^r ctwad. Its origin is unknown, fcin < deehein. 
This also contains an ohscure element det^, 

8. anbcr + other is a comparative like toebcTf < O. H. G. andar < *an 
— ^tero. 



Comments on the Conjugation. 




446. 


Strong Verbs. 






0. H. Q. 


M.H.( 


Q. 


Pres. ind. 


Sub). 






Sg. 1. nimu 


neme 


nime 


neme 


2. Tn*Tni8(t) 


nemes 


nimest 


nemest 


3. nimit 


neme 


nimet 


neme 


FL 1. nemam(6s) 


nem6m(6s) 


nemen 


nemen 


2. nemat, et 


nem6t 


nemet 


nemet 


3. nemant 


nem^n 


nemient 


nemen 


Pret ind. 


Subj. 






Sg.l, nam 


n&mi 


nam 


nseme 


2. ndmi 


ndmis 


nsBme 


nsBmest 


3. nam 


ndmi 


nam 


naeme 


PL 1. ndmum(6s) 


ndmim(^s) 


n&men 


nsemen 


2. ndmut 


ndmtt 


ndmet 


nsemet 


3. ndmun 


ndmin 


ndmen 


nsemen 


Imp. 








2. sg. nim 


Inf. neman 


nim 


nemen 


1. pi. nSmam(6s) 


Ger. ze nemanne 


nemen 


ze nemenne 


2. pi nemat 


Pres. part, nemanti 


nemet 


nemende 




Past pa/rt. ginoman 




genomen 
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Weak Verbs. 










O. H. G. 


M.H,G. 


i^i>. 2. sg. 


neri 


salbo 


ner 


salbe 


Pret 


nerita 


salbdta, (\&hta. 


nerte 


Balbete 


Inf. 


neren 


salbdn 


nem 


salben 


Part. 


nerenti 


salbdnti 


nemde 


salbende 




gmerit 


gisalbdt 


genert 


gesalbet 



0. Grimm called a verb " strong" because it would form its preterit of its own re- 
soorces, without the aid of composition. We retain the terms " strong " and " weak " 
simply because they are generally used. 

448. Tenses. 

There are only two simple tenses left in the Germanic languages, viz., 
the present and the *' preterit " which corresponds in form to the '* per- 
fect" of the other I. E. languages. What we call *'the subjunctive" is 
in form the optative, the suffix for which was ie- — i, in an <?-verb of course 
--oi. Compare the Greek ^epoi— Go. nimai. 

449. Personal snffixes. There were two classes. The prima- 
ry were added to the present and the subjunctive mood, the 
secondary to the preterit and the optative mood. The O. H. 
G. 1. pL in -mSs is quite a mystery. The 2. p. Bg. present in 
st, prevaihng in O. H. Or., has sprung from analogy with 
nimis — tu and the prei-present verbs, e.g., canst, ^^bi^u" 
occurs in the very oldest sources. \ 

1. The 1. p. eg. pres. is either u < o in nearly all verbs or m < mi in the 
few mi-verbs, e.g,, nimu but tuom. Peculiar is that the 2. p. pret. subj. has 
entered the pret. ind. The regular ending was -t, as still found in Gothic 
and in the pret.-pres. verbs, e.^., Go. namt, G. bu tt)ilt, folt (now archaic). 

An-e in the 1. and 3. p. sg. pret. and in the 2. p. sg. imper., due to analogy, sprang up 
in late M. H. G-., spread in early N.H. G., hecame rare in 18th century, and is now archaic. 

2. These suffixes were either attached to the bare stem as in the mt-verbs 
or by means of a connecting vowel generally called "thematic vowel," which 
was I. E. o— e for all strong verbs, and in O. H. G. i, e or 6 for weak verbs. 

450. Imperative. The 2. p. sg. has the syncopated form of short- 
stemmed verbs which once ended in -e : neme > nimi > nim. In 
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weak verbs the ending is amalgamated with the connecting vowel : 
neri, salbo. neri should become ner, but there was levelling in favor of 
the long-stenmied verb. The 1. p. pi. is exhortative. It is indicative. 

451. Infinitiyb. This is a verbal noun ending in -^no-. Perhaps an 
isolated accusativa 

452. Gbbundive. It is confounded with the infinitive with which it 
has originallj nothing to do. Suffix is -nj- ; hence the double n. It 
was inflected like any noun. Since in modem German it has taken a 
construction similar to the Gerundive of Latin grammar, we have called 
it " Gerundive." The form with ~d occurs, according to Weinhold, as 
early as the 12th century in Alemanic. zi tuonne and zi tu&nde were con- 
founded. In the latter form lies ^he modem construction, as in eUte ju 

453. Pabticiples. The suffix of the present participle was -nt, a 
consonant stem, but afterwards a jo-, jd-stem, hence nemantu For the 
nouns %xtnvb, Stinb, ^eilanb^ see 505. 

1. The passive partidples are two verbal adjectives formed by means 
of -t6- and -n6- (both accented) from the verb-stems, not from the 
tense-stema They were at first not limited, -4^ to weak verbs and 
-nd- to the strong. Compare miss- (the modem prefix ntig- + Eng. 
mis-) < misto < *mith — 16 the weak stem of the verb meibcn, mkh, 
0cmieben# to avoid ; getuig < gawisa < *-wUta < *widt6, from the stem 
of tt)clg, tt)iffen; alt + old < al— t6- from the strong verb ((Jo.) alan + L. 
alere, to nourish. Besides in these and other isolated forms -t6- occurs 
bi the past part, of the pret-pres. verbs and in a dass that had no con- 
necting vowel, e.g,, gcBra^tr gcba^t, etc., see 454, 3. Compare Gr. -t6^, L. 
4%L8. -no is rare in non-Germanic languages ; compare L. dignus, plenus 
+ full. 

2. The prefix ge-. It is the inseparable prefix ge- and belonged at first 
only to the partidple of verbs compounded with it. But in simple verbs 
it could give the present the force of the future, it would emphasize the 
preterit or give it the force of the pluperfect and give the infinitive de- 
pendent upon a modal auxiliary the force of the perfect inf. Thus also 

n the participle it emphasized the completion of an act. Some parti- 
dples very rarely took ge- in M. H. G., e. g,, komen, warden, funden, 
Id^euy fireff^en, heis^en, i»®nabc fimben*' is common in the Bible. The 
Patriarch in Lesdng's Nathan uses it Compare Eng. yclad, ydept 
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454. Weak Verbs. 

1. The connecting vowels are l(j), S, In O. H. G. The original type of connecting 
vowel is supposed to have been ojo— ejo, bnt t^e redaction to 6 (Go. ai) and 6 is by no 
means clear. The large majority have i(j) < *</o, but a not small number both of orig- 
inally strong and weak verbs have none. The preterit is formed by the suffix --to, now 
-te. Ita origin is by no means settled. Paul reconstructs two suffixes, viz., -dhd 
and -ta. The Old Saxon forms sagda, habda^ Ubda with corresponding participles can 
only come from VdM^ from which is also t^un + to do. The majority of verbs take 
L B. -tay> tha>da> ta according to Yerner^s Law. See 41 1. 

2. We distinguisli originally three classes : 1, no connecting vowel in 
the preterit ; 3, connecting vowel and short stem ; 3, connecting vowel 
and long stenL 

3. There was very early (in O. H. G.) a levelling between the 2. and 3, 
classes, because in short-stemmed verbs, in which no syncope could take 
place, j(i) caused doubling of the final consnant. This made them appear 
like long-stemmed ones. The first class has now been reduced to the 
three verbs bcnfen^ biinfen, and l&ringen, see 119, 2. Compare O. H. G. 
denkeuy ddhta, ffiddJU ; dunken, dHhta, gidUM; bringen, brdhta, gibrdht 
Long a < a nasalized < an. Uavi(S)tn, furd^tcn, fuc^, tt>irfen {< wurfcn) 
belonged here also. Eng. buy, bought, bought ; work, wrought, wrought 
show still their origin in the gh before t. Sringen is of course a strong verb 
and so are brUkan (II.), suochen (VI.) as their ablaut shows. S3c0innen be- 
longed here perhaps too, since we find still in dialect begonntc (F. 3176). 
That these verbs never had any connecting vowel is shown : 1, by the 
shange of the guttural stop > guttural spirant which takes place only 
directly before t ; 3, by the umlaut in the pret. subj. For the M. H. G. 
forms are denken, ddhte — dcefite, geddht; dUnken, dUMe — divhte, gediiM; 
bringen, brdhte—brcBTUe, ige)br6M. t>Mm, biinfte, gebfinft begins as early 
AS M. H. G. The present mir baud^t is a N. H. G. formation from the 
preterit. That furcJ^tcn once belonged here is shown by the archaic 
form »f\xx^U,** e.g., !Der road^xt (B6^waU ford^t* f!^ nit (U.). Lessing has 
„^rc^te/' < O. H. G. furhten (vH/rhten), for(a)hta, gifor(a)7U (the a is a 
secondary development). 

455. The verbs in 119, 1, are the only verbs that still show 
the difference between the long and short-stemmed of the i(j)- 
dass. They formed their principal parts in O. H. G. : brennen, 
hranta, gihrennit — g'ibrantSr ; nennen, nanta, ginennit — ginantSr. 
According to syncope "^brannitoy *gibrannUSr had to become 
branta, gibranfSr. The i that produced nmlaut in brenne^ 
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gibrennit had disappeared from hrannitaj gibranniter and 
therefore there is no umlaut in fcrannte, gctrannt* The parti- 
ciple with umlaut was levelled away. 

1. The umlaut in the modem pret. subj. is due to analogy with had^tt, 
bitrfte, etc. It is a Middle (^ennan feature. Even preterits indicative 
with e of rcmiciif Utmtn, nenncn occur now and then in the classics. The 
levelling into fenben, fcnbcte, gefcnbet; mnhtn, wcnbcte, gctocnbet is not uncom- 
mon. Schiller has ♦ . ♦ bic Orcnic p>o cr ba« ^on ben ©d^tocben cro^crtc 
d^am (eremite. 

2. All other differences were levelled away, e.g., M. H. Q. hcsreUy horte, 
gehcefret—geh6rt, becomes l^Sren, \ixit, gel^Srt; fiir(3^tctt, fftr^tete, gefitrci^tet ; 
fprengen, fprcngte, ^cfprcngt; fullcn, fttffte, gefiitit; bedfen, bc(!te, gebcrft. 

3. A few isolated participles are left, such as gejlalt (ungeftalt), getrofl 
(adverb), and others. 

Steong Verbs. 

456. The Present. 

1. The interchanges of c — i ; ic — cu ; no unalaut— nmlaut in the present and the nm- 
iMit in the pret. subj. arc accoonted for in the phonology. See 403. See also under 
each class of verbs. 

2. The first p. sg. has followed the analogy of the forms that have e 
and of the verbs of VI. which had of course no umlaut in 1. p. sg., e.g., 
O. H. G. faru, ferist, ferit. The contrast is now for all classes between 
3. and 3. pers. sg. with i, cl, etc. : bu fa^rjl, er fa^rt^ bu gt^fl, er giM and 
all the other forms with a and e : fasten/ td^ fa^re, wir fa^ren, i'^r fa^rt, f?e 
fal^ren; geBen^ ic^ gcbc^ tt>ir gcben, i^r gebct, jlc gcbctt. Formerly the contrast 
was between the whole pres. sg. and the whole pi. for CI. III., IV., V. 
See paradigm, p. 203. 

457. Of the numerous formations of the present-stem the following 
ire still to be recognized by certain peculiarities : 

1. I. E. jo—JBy L. capio, fugio, German Mtten V. < Udjan < *bedjan 
according to the interchange of e— i, but the participle gc^eten < bedan-. 
Exactly l*ke this fi^en V., liegen V., but gcfeflTem gclcgen. Also l^Ben VI. and 
f(j^tt)5rett V2., e.g,, fc^moren < swem < swerien < swarjan, stDor, swaranr-. 
Hence i, or in the last two, a umlaut through the whole present. This 
was once a large group. Here belonged for instance the class bcnfen^ 
bai^te, see 454, 3, + Go. tMnkjan, 

2. The sufllx -n (-nw, vj), which also entered the pret. if it was 
within the root, frascn < *fr€knan, Ags. frignan, but already weak in 
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O. H. G. emfilnen < an O. H. (J. {giy^uxMinnen, nn < nj. bcgumcn, 
riimen and others have nw, CK). standan, Genuan flunb, flanb — geflanben; 
(d^^^)' d^^n0' d^d^ti^d^^ fangen, etc Compare L. tundo^ tutudi. 

3. Reduplication, corresponding to Or. rt^fii and niimj, is preserved 
in Ibelbcn < bib^n, to quake, and jittem, to tremble, both weak (Eluge). 

4 sk, corresponding to L. -sco, in bref^en^ forfd^etv toiutfi^enf toafi^en (see 
Kluge's Diet for these words). 

458. The Preterit 

1. BedupUcation, There are traces of ablaut without rednplication, but generally the 
two occnrred together. In Qothic are stiU verbs which have both. The reduplication 
coneisted in the repetiton of the initial consonant + e or if beginning with a vowel by 
prefixing 'e, e. g., Oo. haldan, haihcUd (ai = d in Gothic), aukaUy aUitik. O. H. G. haa 
only one clear example, viz., teta, iSf tfyat. Compare L. faUo^/tfeUi, tango -^teUgi, 
How the reduplicating syllable was lost, how it coalesced with the stem is not yet 
clear. Onr VII. class includes the reduplicating verbs, that is, those still reduplicat- 
ing in Gothic, though it is by oo means certain that Gothic has preserved the original 
method of rednplication. 

2. In 0. H. G. the stem-vowel of the reduplicated preterit appears as 5 
and eo, e. g,, rdtan rety fdhan feng and f^g (fahan < fanhan). e by 
diphthongization > ea> ia > ie; eo > w > te, so that already in M. 
H. G. we have ie as the regular vowel of the preterit. Examples: 
etS^an -^ gteo^, gtio^, M. H. G. aie^'—gistS^an ; hlou/an — Meof, hliofy 
M. H. G. lief—giMoufan, N. H. G. laufen— lief— gclaufen ; faUan—fet 
>feal>fi(d>fiel(M.R. Q.)— gifaOan, N. H. G. fancn— flcl— gcfattcn; 
he^an—ha^ hea^, hic^, M. H. G. hk^—giheii^fan, N. H. G. l^cipcn— Jiej 
— gc^rtjen. 

8. However the vowel appearing in the pret may have arisen, it is not (Maut. It 
never appears in derivatives as all the ablaat vowels do. Unterf^ieb is only a seeming 
exception, since it stands for the older /,Unterf(!^eib,'' which was crowded out, because 
the verb went over into the I. CI. 

The Ablaut-series and the Verb-classes. 

459. No one verb shows all the four stages of ablaut as they have 
))een determined. See 394. The first five classes belong to the origi 
nal I. B. e— o series, the VI. is the I. E. & — ft, G. T. & — 5 series. To 
the latter series belong also the reduplicating verbs which have in the 
stem a + liquid + cons, (halten) ; ai (ei) ; and au, o. 
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In tlie first group e corresponds to G. T. e, i ; o to G. T. a in the pret 
Bg., for in I. and II. we must count i and u as consonants. The five 
classes can be grouped as follows : 

1. a. I., II.: i and u as consonants in the pres. and pret. sg*.; a9 
vowels in the pret. pi. and part., viz., 

e - i + cons. a - i + cons. i + cons. 
§ - u + cons. a - u + cons. u + cons. 
The stem ends in i or u + cons. 

h. III., IV., V. have in the present § - i + liquid or nasal + cons. (III.); 
e + liquid or nasal (IV.), or e + cons. (V.). In the pret. sg. they have a. 
The stem ends in a liquid or nasal + cons. (III.) ; in a single liquid ot 
nasal (IV.) ; in a single cons, not liquid or nasal (V.). 

2. I., II., in. have the weakest stages of ablaut in the pret. pi. and 
participle ; IV. in the part, only ; V. in neither. IV. and V. have a long 
vowel in the pret. pi., that is very difficult to account for. O. H. G. S 
corresponds to G. T. e, the length of which may be due to compensation, 
^'Q'* *g%bum > gebum. See 458, 1. 

3. A third grouping is possible according to the quality of the vowel, 
viz., I. to V. run in a system of unrounded vowels, VI. runs in a system 
of rounded. 

a. ti (o) in n. is either consonant in the accented stage (pres. and pret. sg.) or vowel 
In the nnaccented stage (pret. pL and past part.), a before r, 1, m, n in the onaccented 
stage is also due to their double nature, according to which they serve as vowels or as 
consonants. Nasalis and Llqttida sonans (Brugman) are represented in all the Ten- 
tonic dialects by ur, ul, um, un, a characteristic of the whole group. 

4. VI. stands alone and contains rounded vowels. Its a cannot have 
been originally the same as the a of the other series. It was probably 
more o than a. 

liEVELLINa IN THE PbETEBIT. 

460. Tracing the classes from O. H. G. to N. H. G. we have to notice 
one great levelling in all the classes, viz., of sg. and pi. pret. This was 
started by VI. and VII., which had sg. and pi. alike. In IV. and V. the 
difference was only one of quantity. The sg. was short and the pi. wag 
long. The sg. had to take a long vowel according to 488, 2. 

1. In a. II. G. T. au > ao > a before dentals, before 1, r, h, and finally 
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There were therefore already 6's in the pret. eg. The levelling was in 
favor of (5, but of 6 before certain consonants (|f, ^,f,h — t). 5 was already 
in the past part. < ii. Only I. and IIL are left. But in 1. 1 > ei accord- 
ing to 488, 5. The pres. and pret. had to become alike. The principle of 
ablaut was thus interfered with in I., and the levelling in the pret. was 
in fevor of the pi. and part., viz., i or ie according to the following con- 
sonants. III. is the only class in which the levelling was in favor of the 
pret. sg. Before nasal + cons, u stood in the pi. and part A levelling 
in favor of the pi. was therefore not likely. In IV. and V., where such a 
levelling occurred, the pi. and part, had different vowels. Before 1, r, + 
cons., to be sure, there was u in the pi., o in the part., but u — o stood 
in no ablaut-relation. But this levelling was the latest of all and we 
find none in S. G. dialects at the present day. In the written language 
of the 16th and 17th centuries it is rather rare; in the 18th it is the rule 
with not a few exceptions. 2Bcrbctt, toaxh — wurbe, gcTOorbcn is the only 
verb of III. in which the pi. -vowel stands by the side of the sg. But this 
verb stands isolated from the rest as an auxiliary verb. The pret.-pres. 
verbs have not suffered levelling except fottcn(see 471, 2), but these have 
stood in an isolated position toward all the other strong verbs from pre- 
historic times. 

461 . We give a few examples of the classes In their earlier stages. Space will not per- 
mit to trace each verb of each class. It would be easy to show what verbs have died 
out, what verbs have become weak, and what weak or foreign verbs have become 
strong. The stock of verbs belonging to each class varies with every period; in fact, 
it is ever varying. Compare, e.g,^ jag, Jug, frag, frag VI. (see 129), and the large num- 
ber of doubtful ones in vm. 



462. LCI. O. (M.)H. a t 



ei, 6 



grtfan 

greifen 


greif 

flriif 


grifum 
griffen 


-grifan 
gegriffen 


zlhan 
aei^en 


z6h 


zignm 
aie^en 


-zigan 
geaie^en 


snidan 

fAneiten 


sneit 

fc^nitt 


snitum 
fcfenitten 


-snitan 
gefi^nitten 



1. The interchange of h— g, d— t according to Verner*s Law, see 418. 
i > ei according to 488, 5. N. H. G. i in the whole pret. by levelling, 
ei > e before h, r, w. i represents both the medium stage G. T. €i and 
the weak stage t. i is the zero stage. 
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463. 



. n. 0. H. G 


. iu — io 


ou, 6 


u 6 


triofan 


trouf 


trufum 


-trofan 


ttiefen 


troff 


troffen 


gctroffen 


kiosan 


k6s 


kurum 


-koran 


fiefen, Wren 


fo^, tor 


(er)foren 


erforen 


eiodan 


sdt 


sutum 


-sotan 


jictien 


fott 


fotten 


gefotten 


stLfan 


souf 


sofum 


-sofan 


faufen 


foff 


foffen 


gefoffen 



1. The interchange of iu — io according to 406; iu in the pres. sg. 
triufu, triufist, triufit, but pi. triofam^s, etc., inf. triofan. For a period 
this iu, Iiaving passed > tl, became eu by diphthongization. These forms 
are now archaic, ie prevailing through the whole present, see 124. 
M. H. Q. 10 > ie. Q. T. au > ou, but > ao > 6 before dentals, 1, r, h 
and finally. The interchange of s — r, d — t according to Vomer's Law, 
but levelled, as In f(^ncit)en I., in favor of t, in the whole preterit. In 
M. H. G. kiesen, kos, korn, gekoren for a while, but later, Kefcn, hi, 
gefofen; fieftn, for, geforen; now fiiren, for# gcforcn. See 132. 

2. In this series all the four grades of ablaut are represented, ou 
strong ; io, iu medium ; ^ the weak ; ii zero. ^ > au regularly, ti ap- 
peared in verbs that had the accent on the suffix. Compare 457. 



464. ni. CI. O. (M.) H. G. e— i & u 

\ a, u before nasal + cons.; e — i, u — o before r, 1 + cons. 



6— d 



swimman 


swam 


swummum 


-swiimman 


\iiroimmtn 


\iitoamm 


\ii\oamrmn 


gefcfetvommen 


fintan 


fant 


fiintum 


-funtan 


ftnten 


fant) 


fanten 


gefunten 


helfan 


half 


hulfiim 


-holfan 


^elfen 


^alf 


^alfen 


ge^olfen 



1. This is in N. H. G. the most primitive series, finben, fanb, gcfitnben is 
already the G. T. series. In the second group (see 125, 2) the secondary 
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transition of u > o is a M. G. feature. It takes place before nn and mm. 
The older transition from u > o before 1, r + cons, is already 0. H. G. 
See 405. 

2. The interchange of S — i is regular (see 403). It appears in III., 
IV., V. alike. 

8. The double preterit subjunctive (see 125) is due to the levelling of 
the indicative. The subjunctive was regularly formed with the vowel of 
the pi. and umlaut of the same. Now when the vowel of the sg. spread 
over the pi. it is natural a new subjunctive should be formed also by um- 
laut: fdnbt, Hx^t, Wherever the new pret. subj. in d did not approach 
too closely to, or coincide with, the present ind., it prevailed as in the 
first division: finbe — fdnbe# binbc — bdnbc, gelingc — getdnge. Where such 
a coincidence was the case, the old subjunctive is still in use and prefer- 
able as in the third division: Ux%t — (bdrge) biirgc, (Icrk — iiuxU, xotxbt — 
roMt, see 126. Seftl^lcn and empfel^lcn of IV. belong here since in M. H. Q. 
they were hevelhen, enpfdhm, containing 1 + cons, flcl&len IV < stein has 
followed the analogy of III., 8, on account of jld^le, the regular subj. and 
fle^Ie the pres. ind. The 2. division has 6 for older H just as it has o for 
u : gewiinne > gewSnnc, but the new ones in a are quite' common except of 
rinnen> on account of rennen* 

4. e — i is the medium stage, a the strong ; the weak and zero appear 
asu — o. 

465. IV. CL O. (M.) H. G. e— i i a 6 

stelan stal stdlnm -stolan 

fle^Ien flaM jla^Ien gejlo^Ien 

koman, queman qnam qudmum -koman 
fommen fam lamen gefommen 

1. Here is again interchange of e— i. fi prevailed in the pret. u >o 
regularly. 

2. Queman > koman according to 489, 1. It is possible that "koman " 
is the weak grade (see 471, 2). jlec^en belonged originally to V. ; it has 
no liquid. Before ^ and |f the vowel is short, except in the pret. of 
course : fild^eiw ^^^» ae|lo(3&ctt* 
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466. V. a. O. H. G. @ 



geban 
geben 


gab 

(jab 


gAbiim 

gabcn 


-geban 
flegebcn 


e^an 
effen 


^, aj 


&zum 
a^en 


-ezzan 
(ge)9ejfett 


bitten 
bitten 


bat 
bat 


bdtum 
baten 


-betan 
flebetctt 


wesan 
(fein) 


was 
war 


wdnim 
maren 


-wesan 
flewefen 



1. In 6 the three lowest grades are represented, there was no liquid or 
nasal to represent the 8. and 4. grades. & is the strong stage. The origin 
of §. is not certain. ^ is perhaps from 'ea^, 'e being the reduplicating syl- 
lable. For bitten, see 457, 1. In the part, the interchange of s — r was 
levelled away after the inf. as early as 0. H. G.; in the pret. with the 
levelling of the vowels, ©ad is archaic in Feuchtersleben's : @o (if) 
bir gcfd^tnft ein i^nfifljltin toad. Interchange of e — i as usual and quantity 
of e depends upon the following consonants. 

467. VLCL O.H.a ar-e 

faran faor 

fasten ful^r 

beffen huob 

M. H. G. heben huop 



1. This series has only two grades, strong and weak-medium, see 400. 
G. T. 6> uo> u. For e in heffen, l^cbeii, see 457, 1. For a > o, see 489, 3. 

468. YII. CL Its verbs do not form an ablaut-series, see 458. 

469. Vlli. CL Its verbs have mostly o for &, a in the pret. 
and the majority belong to IIL, IV., V. Some of these were 
unsettled very early, e. g., M. H. G.pflegen IV. and V. For 
4 > o, 6, see 489, 3. 



uo, 6 


uo, 6 a 


fuorum 
ful^ren 


-faran 
flefa^ren 


huobum 
huobum 

l^oben, ^uben 


-haban 
-baben 

ge^oben 
(er)^aben 
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The Preterit-Present Verbs. 

470. In these the meaning admitted of the perfect being used aa a 
present. They are a primitive class. t>>mpare Gr. o2(Ja, Id/lev^ lAt.ocU, novi. 
With a few iiregolarities they can yet be assigned to the regular ablaut- 
series as has been done (see 135). Weak preterits were formed without 
connecting vowel. Therefore umlaut in the subj. The stem- vowel is 
the same for the old pret. pi., the new preterit, the participles and the 
infinitive. The participles (see 453, 1) were formed either weak or strong, 
generally weak. Since the infinitive is a new formation as well as some 
of the strong participles, and since as in gan — ^gunnen (gonnen) the strong 
participle was formed before there was an infinitive, it is hardly correct to 
say the infinitive is used instead of the part, in modem German : etgciif 
O. H. G. gatoi^an, M. H. G. gunnerty gegunnen, {erycunnen are strong 
participles. The others, bfirfen, fonnen, mogcn, foKenr were formed later. No 
doubt, participles like hei^en, la^en, etc. (see 453, 2), had their influence 
in the non-use of ge-. Eng. has formed no infinitive. 

1. The inflection of the present is that of the regular strong pret. They 
have even one very old feature, viz., in 2. pers. sg. t is used, the second- 
ary ending, while in all other strong verbs the optative has entered the 
indicative, e, g., ndmi^ but tarst ( -f durst) darft, scaU ( + thou shalt), 
maht. st in can^, anst is a mystery. This t still occurs in the 16th and 
17th centuries, bu folt ttid^t flel^lcn (B.). 

471. 1. O. H. G. we% — wi^^um I. corresponds exactly to 
Gr. ol6a — i^Sfiev, in ablaut and consonants. 

2. seal, scalt (2. pers. sg.), senium, scolta IV. 

It is possible that senium is older than the long vowel of IV. 
(" stalum "), for it may be the weak grade of ablaut, like -boran, suf an. 



3. 0. H. G. 


muo^ 


muost 


muo:^um muosa and muosta 


M. H. G. 


muo^ 


muost 


mue^en muose, muoste 
subj. miiese, mtleste 


N. H. G. 


mug, 


mugtf 


muJTcn, mugte, mu§tc. 



Of the double form muose — muoste the former is the older and regu- 
larly developed, muose < *m6t^ta, muosta has the suffix added once 
more. The umlaut that appears in M. H. G. and later in the pres. pi. and 
inf. is difficult to account for. 
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4 foil < schol < schal < seal. Why f < f* ? Compare 0. and M. 
H. G. skal — 8al» bat always ©d^ulb. 

6. gdmten III. and taugen II. have become weak. They come respec- 
tively < gan-gunnen, in which g- is prefix, and < touc-tugen, to be fit, 
+ Eng. do in *' it will not do," " how do you do " (?). 

6. eigen + own < eigcm is the strong part, of a stem of which there 
appears only a pL aigum in O. H. Q. g according to Vomer's Law. It 
belongs to the a — It ablaut-series like hei^an — he^ — gihei^^an. tar 
— turren + dare has disappeared. Its meaning has passed into barf — 
burfen. 

472. 1. Notice that Eng. must is really a double pret.-pres. verb, 
must is the weak preterit used again as a present, tou^te < weste, see 
489, 1. Compare Eng. to wit, wist, wot. See Skeat. 

3. 0. H. G. will wilt, will, pi. wellemes, wellet, wellent, pret. welta, inf. 
wellan. o appears for e already in this period (see 489, 1). M. H. G. 2. 
pera sg. is wilt, wiL N. H. G. tt)ill|l. This is really no pret.-pres. verb, 
but we hav6 according to custom put it at the end of this clasa It is 
really a mi-verb, whose ind. was lost. Compare L. ulim. 

jim^ r f Mi-Verba 

473. fetm 

1. O. H. G, bim, bis(t), ist, birum, birut, sini Subj. si, etc 
Inf. stn, wesan Y. Imp. wis, wesat, stt ; prei was ; subj. 
wdri. In M. H. G. the pres. pL runs: 1. p. birn, sint, sin; 

2. p. birt, sit, sint ; 3. p. sint, sin. In N. H. G. tt)ir jlnt) < the 

3. person; Vsfc fel^ < the subjunctive; jle finb is primitive, comp. 
L. sunty sint, 

2. Three stems have helped to form its conjugation, viz., Ves-, Vb*x-, 
L. fiU, Gr. ^vw. and the verb toSsan. It would lead us too far to enter 
minutely upon the part each plays, but the development is not at all dif- 
ficult to trace. Only r in bmim, birn is a mystery, but it appears also in 
the reduplicating verbs of VIL 

474. gdriy gSn, gangan, g e 1^ n, + go. 

1. O. H. G. gdm, gds, g4t, gdm, gdt, gftnt; g6m, g«s, gfit, g6t, 
gSnt; the subj. only gS, g^s, g&, etc. Imp. ganc, gdt, g&t 
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2. The verb gangan is of VII. The relation of & to € is not clear. Elage 
has shown that gen is compounded of ga (prefix) + Vi, L. ire. Then gem 
< ga-im, g6s < ga-is, etc. See his Diet. 

475. 8tdn, stin^ stantauy fl e ^ n, + stand. 

1. It inflects jost like g6n. standan, staont — gistandan according 
to VL A past participle gestfin occurs also. 

2. Both gangan and staivtan show a secondary stem and a present- 
formation with n (see 467, 1), which n also entered the preterit and the 
other forms. 

476. turnip titttt, + do. 

1. O. H. G. tuom, taoe, tuot, tnom, tuot, tuont ; subj. tuo, 
taos, tuo, tuom, tuot, tnon; pret. teta, t&id, teta, t&tnm, t&tut, 
t&tum ; subj. t&ti, tatis, tati. M. H. G. subjunctive with 
umlaut. Past part, gitdu. 

2. teta is the pure reduplicated perf. te + ta, the stem. The pi. in & 
is prohahly ablaut of the almost lost series L-E. e — 6, 0. H. O. & — no. 
CJomp. Gr. fyrjywfu — Jtppoya, N. H. G. i%SiX < M. H. Q. ^ is archaic and 
has a curious spelling as if it were subj. 
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C. HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

477. " German" belongs to the Germanic or Teutonic gronp of languages, which 
again is a member of the Indo-European group. To the latter belong the following : 
the Aryan (Sanskrit, etc.), the Iranie (old Batric and Persian), Greek, Latiriy Keltic^ 
Slavic^ ArmenUm, Oermanic, and perhaps as a separate member Albanian. Whether 
the Germanic languages are more intimately related with one member than with an- 
other is considered very donbtAil by most authorities, though some think Slavic and 
Germanic so related. 

478. Characteristics of the Ctormanic languages: 

1. Grimm's Law with Vemer*8 Law (see 407—416). 

2. Tlie double verb-inflection, one by ablaut, the otter by compositioii. 
The suffixes -da, -ta in the weak preterit are quite peculiar. The tenses 
have been reduced to two. The fattire and the subjunctive (see 448) 
are lost. 

8. A certain " law of finals " showed itself in General Teutonic in the 
consonants, but the ** law of final vowels " belongs entirely to the indi- 
vidual dialects. For instance: L-E. *b*eroit became G. T. *beroi, Go. 
bercU (e written for Qo. ai). N. sg. masc. o-stems : G. T. *dagoz. Go. 
dags, Scand. dagr, Ags. ddg, O. H. G. tac, 

N. Bg. fern.: I.-E. *gebd > G. T. gebS, Ags. giefu, but by levelling of 
Ace. and Nom. 0. H. G. geba. 

4. The limitation of the accent to the stem-syllable was probably 
General Teutonic, though Vomer's Law shows that the Indo-European 
accent was preserved until the surd spirants in the unaccented syllable 
became sonant. Gr. natip shows I.-E. accent, but G. T. fathdr > Go. 
fadhar > fadar > 0. H. G. fater. 

5. The spread of the n-declension, which in German is still going on. 
See 428, 2. The locative case is lost. 

6. The double adjective declension. The other I.-E. dialects decline 
adjective and substantive alike. The Germanic has, 1, a strong declen- 
sion made up of substantive and pronominal case-endings; 3, a weak de- 
clension identical with the n-declension of substantives. See 437. 
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Classification of the Oermanic Languagea 

479. The following is in our opinion the best classification . 

I. East Germanic, viz., GotJiie, the language of the Goths, who once 
probably occupied European Russia. The chief literary monument is 
part of the Bible translation made for the Westgoths by their bishop 
Ulfila (A. D. 310—381). The manuscript is of the sixth century. 

a. In comparison with Anglo-Saxon and O. H. G. the language is 
*' simple," but in spite of the great age of its literary monuments, it 
should be made the basis for the comparative study of the group only 
with great caution. 

II. The North Germanic or Scandinavian Languages. Two 
groups : East-8candmavian,y\z,, Swedish and Danish ; West-Scandinavian, 
viz., Norwegian and Icelandic, Earliest literature of East-Scandinavian 
of the fourtheenth century consisting of laws. Runes of the 10th cen- 
tury. Rich literature of West-Scandinavian on Iceland, colonized by Nor- 
wegians, of the 12th century and earlier. The literary language of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark is East- Scandinavian. Norwegian exists only in dia- 
lects. Icelandic is the official as well as the popular language of Iceland. 

IIL West Germanic Dialects. English was very early isolated 
from the rest of the group, being the language of the early colonists in 
England, who were mainly Frisians, viz.. Angles, Saxons and Jutes. 
The Frisians emigrated from their old homes on the coast of the North 
Sea from the river Scheldt to the river Eider in Schleswig. The Jutes 
lived to the north of them. This settlement continued during the 5th 
and 6th centuries. In the 9th the Danish conquest occurred and in the 
11th the great Norman conquest, which gave to English that great influx 
of Romance words and removed it still more from its cognate dialects on 
the continent. Literature beginning with the 7th century. Runes, 
Beowulf, Csedmon, etc. 

a. The oldest dialects are, 1, Anglian, incL Northumbrian and Mercian ; 
2, Saxon, the chief is West-Saxon ; 3, Kentish. 

480. The Continental West-Germanic dialects are divided according- to 
Grimm's Law. The North and East-Germanic, and English only under- 
went the first shifting, that is, the General Germanic (Teutonic) shifting. 
The continental dialects shifted again, some more, some less. 
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Classifloation of the Oerman Dialects. 

1. The Low (or Noeth) Gebman shifted only tli > d, compare Engl. 
" the " — Low German " de ". 

2. The MiDDLB German shifted much mora 

3. The South German (Oberdeutsch) shifted most of all. 

a. ** High German " if it is to translate ** Hochdeutsck " is ambiguous, 
since many still make " hochdeutsch " include " Oberdeutsch" and " Afit- 
teldeutsch" Nieder (low), MiUeH (middle), and Ober (upper, south) refer 
to the geography of the country only. 

481. L The Low German Dialects. 

1. FriHan, Though the literature is only of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, the language shows a stage at least some 800 years older. Its 
territory (see 484) has been largely encroached upon by Low Saxon and 
Prankish. It embraces stUl the northern provinces of Holland (West 
Frisian); Oldenburg and the Hanoverian county of Ostfriesland (East 
Frisian); North Sleswic with the islands off the western Sleswic-Holstein 
coast (North Frisian). But the modem dialects of the region described 
are strongly influenced by Low Saxon. 

2. Low Saxon. Earliest literature the Heliand of the 9th century. 
Territory very large. 

Draw a line ftrom Dflsseldorf to CasBel curving slightly southward; from Cassel to 
Qnedlinburg to Posen and to the boundary of the empire. All that \s north of this, 
except Frisian and Slavic in East Prussia, is Low Saxon. Two thirds of its territory 
is colonial, however. The Slavic conquests from the 6th to the 9th centuries had their 
western limit in the following line : Kiel, halfway between Brunswick and Magdeburg, 
Nanmburg, Coburg, Linz, Elagenfurt. What is east of it is colonial for the German 
language, either for Low, Middle, or High German. About half of Germany and three 
fourths of Prussia therefore are on once Slavic territory. 

a. Frisian and Low Saxon together are now often called " Plattdeutsch,'''' which even 
in our day can boast of a poet, Klaus Groth (Holstein dialect), and of such a capital 
novelist as Fritz Renter (Mecklenburg dialect) who died a few years ago. 

8. Ltm Frankish. Literature : oldest the Lex BaXica, very badly pre- 
served, and fragments of a translation of the Psalms. Of the 12th century 
the ** Eineide " by Veldeke, and in the 13th a very rich literature in Hol- 
land and Brabant. Territory : Holland (Dutch crowding oat Frisian), 
the northern half of Belgium (Flemish), and the northern part of the 
Prussian Rhine Province. Dutch is now the only Low German literary 
language. Attempts are making to revive Flemish. 
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482. IL MiDDLB Gbbman. 

For this group draw about the following line, which will separate it from the 
Boath German dialects : From Nancy (bnt this is French) across the frontier with a 
carve north of Straesburg to Bastatt in Baden, through Heilbronn to Eichstftdt, then 
north to £^er, from there directly eastward, but Bohemia is Slavic, of course. 

Beginning in the west we have then : 

1. Middle Prankish (according to Braune). Its territory consists chiefly 
of the Rhine Province, whose centre is Cologne. Very little literatme. 

2. 8(mth Franhish and Hessian. South and west of 1, and north of 
South Qerman line. The eastern limit would be a line drawn from 
Cassel to Heilbronn. A rich and old literature : Isidoms of the 8th cen- 
tury. The great gospel harmony of Otfrid of Weissenburg. The Lud- 
wigslied and much more. 

8. East, or High FravMsh. East of 2. Eastern limit is the S. G. line 
from Eichstadt to Eger and a line from Eger to Cassel. Its old literary 
centre was Fulda. The larger monuments are Tatian, and Williram's 
paraphrase of the Song of Songs, about the year 900. 

The next three are almost entirely on colonized territory, viz., 4. Thu- 
ringian, north of 8 and south of the Low German line ; 5. Upper Saxon, 
chiefly the present kingdom of Saxony ; 6. 8Uesian. 5. and 6. ftre east 
of the rest, but do not extend to the boundary of the empire, since there 
is a long stretch still Slavic, though with German written language. 
Their literatures belong to the M. H, G. period. 

483. III. South Germain. 

The southern limit towards the Bomance dialects would be, roughly speaking, a 
line drawn from the lake of Geneva eastward to Klagenfurt in Austria and beyond, 
then directly north through Pressburg to Brtlnn. The eastern boundary is the Hun- 
garian, the northeastern the Slavic of Bohemia and Moravia. 

1. AlemaniCt divided into : a. Alemanic proper, covering Alsace, the 
larger part of Baden and Switzerland, b. Suabian, covering the larger 
part of Wilrtemberg and Suabian Bavaria. The eastern limit would be 
a line from Eichstadt to Fiissen. The literary centre was St. Gallon. 
Abundant literature of the 8th and 9th centuries. The ''Benedictiner 
Kegel." The Paternoster and Credo of St. Gallon. Vocabularius St. 
Galli. Murbach Hymns. "Christ and the Samaritan woman.'* The 
extensive works of Notker. 
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2. Bavarian-Austrian, covering the larger part of Bayaria and non- 
Slavic Austria. The oldest of all Old H. G. is the Glossary of Eero 
(740) ; the Glossary of Hrabanos Maorus ; the so-called " Exhartatio " and 
the poem Muspilli, besides smaller pieces. 

484. It is impossible for us to give here a description of the phonology of these dia« 
lects. Besides Grimm's Law the long vowels and the diphthongs are the chief criteria for 
their classification. Their territories liave not remarkably changed. Note tliat Frisian 
has been driven out of Holland by Dutch and in Germany it leads a very precarious 
existence upon the islands off the coast of Hanover and Oldenburg, having been 
crowded out by *' Plattdentsch.'^ Low German has also encroached upon Middle 
German territory in northeastern Germany. The only scientific description that we 
have of any modem dialect is that by Winteler of the Kerenzer dialect (Swiss- 
Alemanic). 

History of Oerman. 

485. In point of time we divide the history both of the lan^ 
gnage and of the literature into three periods, viz., Old High- 
German till 1100; Middle High German tiQ 1600; New High 
German since then, perhaps better till about 1800^ because 
the literary language of the 18th century is already taking on 
an archaic character in comparison with the language of the 
last fifty years. See 487, 3. 

1. The literature of the O. H. CJ. period is entirely dialectic and clerical. 
We have one poem, unfortunately only fragmentary, the HUdebrantsUed, 
that goes back in matter and meter to the period before the introduction 
of Christianity. 

2. There has been much contention, whether there was a standard 
written language in the M. H. G. period. Lachmann and his school main- 
tain that there was and that it died out with the decay of literature in 
the 14th century. But the opinion is losing ground. The reasons 
against are well stated in Paul's "(Jab es eine mittelhoehdeutsche 
Schriftsprache ? " The literature was mainly lyrical and epic. Its climax 
falls in the 12th century. The chief differences between the 0. and M. 
H. (^. periods are : 1, the spread of umlaut ; 2, the weathering of tmac- 
cented and inflectional vowels to mere e. 

486. With the N. H. G. period begins the written language that became 
not suddenly, but gradually the standard literary language of Germany. 
In phonology it agrees with that of the East Frankish dialect, which is 
the M. G. dialect that is most closely related to S. G. Its territory was in 
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the very centre of Germany. Both this position and this relationship are 
two elements that help to account for its spread. 

1. From this same centre started the Reformation. Luther's share in 
the establishment of the written langua^ is generally not well stated and 
even overrated. Fourteen translations of the Bible had been published up 
to 1518 in H. G. alone, made from the Vulgate. The language was based 
upon the ** Kanzleisprache" i, e., the " official" language in which em- 
peror and princes published decrees and laws and in which all govern- 
ment business was transacted. 

2. There were at first several of these " Eanzleisprachen/' differing more 
or less. We find traces of them as early as the 14th century. Those of 
Austria, Bohemia and Saxony were first amalgamated. It was this lan- 
guage that Luther used in his Bible translation, moulded by him, of 
course, as every man of genius will mould his mother-tongue. Luther, by 
birth a Middle German, had come in contact with people of all stations, 
speaking Low and South German. No Bible, the circumstances being the 
same, translated into strict South German would and could have been 
accepted by North Germany. Again Luther had sprung from among 
the people and had a most hearty appreciation of folk-lore and all that is 
" volksttlmlich," of proverbs, saws and songs. This made him a trans- 
lator for the people. The proverbs of Solomon and the psalms are with- 
out doubt the most taking portions of his translation. 

487. The spirit of the Reformation was one roused from the lethargy 
of the preceding centuries and ready for something new. Luther's New 
Testament appeared in 1523, the whole Bible in 1534. Besides the 
Bible the catechism, hymns, sermons and the numerous polemical 
pamphlets were written and read in the new language. With the 
Reformation began also the public school {** volksschyle") and the first 
grammars and **formelbUcher " appeared, written often by the lawyers, 
who, of course, fevered the " Kanzleisprache." But last and foremost of 
all the invention of printing, some fifty years before the Reformation, 
made a common language possible. 

1. The clerks would write and spell as they spoke, i.e., according to their 
own dialect. Printing brought about a certain uniformity in the orthog- 
raphy. It spread the language to the most diffbrent parts of the country. 
About the year 1600, books were already cheap in comparison to the costly 
manuscripts. In 1523 a Bible was printed at Bale, which had as appendix 
a sort of dictionary explaining the terms unfamiliar to the Swiss. 
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2. The straggle of the flew language was hardest in Switzerland. Both 
Catholic and Calvinist objected to a Lutheran language. In North Ger- 
many it was favored by the fact that the whole North became Protestant 
en masse. Yet hymns were printed there in Low German for a long time. 
In the 17th century High German preachers came to the North. But 
through printing the writings of one man exercise a great influence upon 
the speech of his readers. Printing in fact has introduced into the de- 
velopment of language a certain stiff, artificial element that the written, 
and especially the unwritten, dialects do not have. The printed language 
has more of a fixed, stereotyped character than dialect. But on the other 
hand we must remember that the letters of the alphabet are not the 
language. They are only contrivances that represent speech very im- 
perfectly, contrivances invented several thousand years ago, which we 
try to apply now to that most subtile institution— language, that has 
been changing and developing ever since. 

8. The language of the 19th century differs not a little from the lan- 
guage of the 16th. The differences in forms and functions have been treated 
to some extent in Part I. The 17th century is a dark gloomy page in the 
history of Germany and almost a blank in its literature. In the first half 
of the eighteenth we see the beginnings of the classical period. Until 
then Latin was the language of the learned, and in the 17th and 18th 
centuries there was a large number of foreign words both in the written 
and spoken languages that were never assimilated, but driven out again 
by a school of literary men that started a revival of the love of old 
German. 

The following are the more important and fai'^reaching sound- 
changes in the transition from M. H. G. to N. H. G. 

488. A. Vowels. 

1. The farther spread of nmlaut by analogy (levelling). 

Ex. : as a sign of the plural, see 48; in derivatives as in: dl()iubtgf i^ater" 
li^r brubtrUd^f Sriiberd^en^ Sdd^terlein ; in long-^temmed weak verbs as in : 
f^ixtn, I^Mt, ge^5Tt < hoeren, h5rte, gehdrit — geh6rter (see 455, 2). 

2. The lengthening of short accented stem-vowels in the 
open syllable, and of a and e before r, rt, rd. To this process 
the largest number of the present long vowels is due. 
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Ex.: SJogel, ^of — .^ofe«; ^Hxtn ( < bSmX gctoo^reur U^vx, wcben, fcjen; 
^al^n— ^al^ned; £^ttr» mtr> toixt tt, bet (demonstrative), to (bat bSrfttg) ; ^erb, 
loerber totxU ^axU Sart ttr in the sense of " great " as in : Urgrofvattr, other- 
wise short or long : Urlaub» Urfprungr but Urteil is always short, -art and 
-<irj are unsettled still. Compare ^Sr}, SBSrje. 

a. The short vowel is retained before more than one consonant and in 
a closed syllable, except before r (rt, rd). Ex.: l^offcn^ ^cU, xtmtxu ^tdt, 
mUtUt fajl# etc., but mir, tt)ir, as above, 

b. This point of N. H. G. phonology is by no means all cleared up. Paul is the only 
one that has thrown any light upon it. See P. and B, BeitrSge, VH. p. 101-. When 
through inflectional endings the stem-vowel is now in an open, now in a closed sylla- 
ble, the standard pronunciation demands levelling in favor of the long vowel of the open 
syllable. For histance, bad @Ca9r <9(afe§, ®(afe, (Ma9, ®(&fer, all with long stem-vowds. 
In N. G., however, &la9, (9raS, SCag, Sob, (N. and A. sg.), are always short according to 
the law of short vowel in a closed syllable. N. and S. G. agree in the levelling between 
the sg. and pL pret of ablautrseries, IV. and V. in &vor of the long vowel of the plural, 
«• ff't ga6— flaben/ fa^fo^ciu 

e. This principle may be stated in another way : N. H. G. makes a M. 
H. G. accented syllable containing a short vowel long, either by length- 
ening the vowel or by lengthening, t.e., "doubling,** the consonant, par- 
ticularly if that consonant be t or m, and if a single consonant is followed 
by err ct, etu 

Ex.: ©tdtter ©itte, fommetif Sommctf SBetter; in the pret. and past part, of 
the I. and II. ablaut-series: f(^nitt — gefci^nitten, fott — gcfotten. This change 
began in the M. H. G. period, starting from L. G. it spread over M. and 
over S. G. as late as the 16th century. 

3. Long accented vowels are shortened before more than 
one consonant. 

a. This process is not far-reaching, but includes also the long vowels 
sub 4, that liave sprung from diphthongs. It started with the M. G 
dialects. 

Ex.: cd^t L. G., see 493, 4, < maft; bad^te, brac^tc (see 464, 3). Sfd^t < 
dhte; |)crr, l^crrft^cn; l^ord^cn ; jlngf ^ingr ging < flenc, kiervc, gienc; »ler in 
the compounds ^icrje^n, -jig, t)leTtelr etc, ?Wutter < muoter, 

4. The simplification of the diphthongs ie > i, still spelt 
ie ; no > u ; ue > ii long. 

Examples very numerous : 93Iut < Uuot; 9Jhit < muot; ®iltc < gUete; 
fag < su&^e; f&trctt < vUerm; Mfljen < UH^en; Ucbj ticf; always in the 
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preterit of Class VII. and in the present of Class II., viz., riet, flcl, Mcterif 
ficben, but see 3. 

a. This also is a M. G. feature that was fixed upon the " Schriftsprache," 
showing itself as early as the 13th century. The S. G. dialects do not 
know it yet (see Harfs OoetMs Prose, p. 40, bottom). 

5. The diphthongization of the long vowels 1, A, iu 
(whether < G. T. eu or umlaut of ^, value u long) > ei, au, 
eu (iiu), respectively. 

Ex.: brei < dri, SBcib < «j%> ; ci in the present of the I. Class ; taut < 
liU; |>aut < hik; ©au < *^; |)aufer < hiiLsir < hUa ; SWaufc < mime < 
mUs; Srcuc < trmwe; m^ < inch; Ccu(^te < liuMe; cr beut < Uutet, The 
Eng. cognates, «. ^r., the verbs of the I. Class write — wrote, shine — shone^ 
loud, hide ( < Ags. hyd), sow, house, mouse — mice show that a similar 
diphthongization of long i and u has taken place, o in wrote, shone 

< Ags. d <ai corresponds to the old diphthong, M. H. G. ei as in 
schein, reij, etc. Modem German ci therefore goes back to i in ^cirat < 
hirat ; to ei in fi^cibcn < scheiden; ai always goes back to ei, ai as in SWat, 
^atfcT, au < u in |)aud < h-ds; but < ou in laufcn < loufen; Hxl (m) < iu < 
<i by umlaut, in ^aufcr < himir < hUs ; but cu < iu (6u) in Scute < linte, 
l^culcn < hiiden; and another cu < 6u umlaut of ou (< au) in Srcubc < 
woude ( < *frauwida), beugcn < hdugen < hougen ( < *baitffjan, ablauts. 11.). 

a. This is a S.G. feature, especially Bavarian, in which dialect it started 
about 1200. It spread over East Frankish and Upper Saxon in the 14th and 
16th centuries and latest over Suabian. All the other dialects whether L., 
M. or S. G» do not know this change. " House " is still *' hUs " in Bremen 
and in Bale. The new diphthongs are still kept apart from the old ones 
in dialect, but the standard spoken language recognizes no difference. 

489. The following changes do not affect very many words. They are 
mostly S. G. features and though quite old, the standard and the common 
spoken language do not agree upon all words. The former favors c and 
i, the latter 5 and it. 

1. e, 8 > 6 in crgiifecn (Classics still crgcfecn), ^atte, C6ffct, fi5»c, j»oIf (stand- 
ard jtt>c(f), f(i^tt)6rcn and a few others. Rarely e, e > o or u after tt>j wottcn 

< weUen ; wo^l < wela; fommcn < quSman, This is as old as O. H. G., 
however. 

2. i > iiin^u(fc—|)ilfc; fprftftcn — fttitm; toflrbia; Mgtc; ©pridjtoort — 
©j)rfi(|tt>ort. i < tt in toirfcn + work and ^iffcn, but also still if iiffcn + cushion. 
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8. fi > C, Dinmadjt, folk-etymology for Dima*t < dmalU ; m<ftd ; P^ne 

< dne; ^omt < mdnCt; and Do^U < Wide, Compare SBa^n and ICr9<* 
tooBn. 

4 Both S. and M. G. is u >o, ft > a, regrularly before modem mmr 
im and n + any other cons, bat see 126, 1. 

Ex.: Past part, and pret subj. of Class III., 8.; 9Bonne < unmne; fromm 

< vrum ; fonbcr < junber ; umfonfl < umbestia ; ©o^n < sun. Compare 
©roim (poetic), but Sninnen (why u is not clear) ; SRonc^ < mUnich 

5. Before palatal g, (| e > i. By this -ig and -id^ have become the 
only suffixes instead of O. and M. H. G. ee, ac^ echy aeh, see 509. 

Ex.: gittidj < fettach; itrairtdj < kranech, O. H. G. chranuh; fertig < 
vertec; ^onig < honee, 

490. B. Consonants. 

1. The spread of f(^ for f before I, m, n, and to. 

Ex.: ©djiaf < ddf, + sleep; ©d^leim < dim + slime; ©(i^mcfr < 
smer; fd^meigcn < mn4^en, + smite; (Sc^nee < «n^, + snow; ©d^nejjfe < 
«/i6p/<?, 4- snipe; @(i^tt>ei§ < «M>ei^ + sweat; fdi^totrnmeii < «2amn»e7i, + 
swiuL The Eng. cognates still show old & 

a. This is a S. G. feature, starting in the 15th century and extending 
over the M. G. and the colonized eastern L. G. dialects (Paul). In the 
16th fd^ was substituted for f after r in a few words and later still in 
initial fp, (I. 

All these f^*8 are recognized by the standard pronunciation, bnt the S. and M. O. 
dialects know almost no limit in the use of f^. M. G. dialects snbstitate it even for 
^, viz., mif^ for tni^. See 301, 1. 

h, © > fdj also after r, e.g., ^irf(i^ < A»7^+hart, ^irf(^c< ^^r«e + cherry, 
^cnfd^ett < hersen. Since fdjp, fd^l are not recognized in the spelling of 
initial fp, % Eng. st, sp, and G. % fp correspond : ©tabt, ©tatt, ©tfitte < 
Stat, + stead ; <3pief < spij; + spit. 

c. This f^ for f is not a phonetic change as is generally taken for granted. In the 
transition trom O. > M. H. G. sc had become sch first before the front Towels, then 
before all the vowels and then before r. so sch before a palatal vowel is a phonetic 
transition called palatalization dne to the following vowel and attended by loosening 
of the contact, and is known in Bng. and the Bomance dialects as well. See BUis* 
Early Bng. Pronunciation, p. 1154^. The transition-Boiind was no doubt the present 
Westphalian sjh, a double sound. At first only sc > sch in the above order, and not 
8 > sch. The links were sk + pal. vowol > skj > sjh > sh. 
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d. Before vowels and r G. f(!^ corresponds to Eng. sli, e, g., ©(^if +ship ; 
©d^am -h shame ; fd^Sn + sheen ; ©c^rot + shread, shroud ; ©d^rcin + 
shrine. When Eng. sc, sk corresponds to G. fd^, ff, there is something 
wrong, due generally to foreign origin or influence, in one or the other. 
Compare ©c^ule + school ; ©d^aum + scum (Norse) ; Sanbfd^aft + land- 
scape (D.) ; (Sfanbtt'l + scandal (Fr.). 

2. 5 « z < t, see 414, 1) > s, written f, d, ff, f ♦ 

This is a S. G. feature, beginning with final ^ in the 13th century, 
spreading over M. G. L. G. still like Eng.; notice the cognates. Ex.: 
tt>ad < woj^ + what ; du^ < Ht^ + out ; ©affcr < wct^^er + water ; 8infe 

< bin^, + bentgrass. Examples very numerous. 

3. d^ = kh (< old ch, cch and medial h) has become jh 
after front-vowels and after r, 1, and n. See 375. 

This transition is not shared by S. G. The Eng. cognates show k or 
silent gh for I.-E. k: nid()t < niht (— nikht) + not, nought ; 2Bid^t < wiht 
+ wight. 

a. if before s in the same syllable > ks, the same in Eng. as 
early as Anglo-Saxon. 

Ex.: gfiK^d <fuh8 + fox; ©ud^d < buhs^boum, + box; fe^d < 8eh8+ 
«x ; Stc^fe < ahse, + axle ; %xt < acchus + axe (t is excrescent). 

b. Medial ^ at the end of a syllable is silent now, fe^ctt, jlcl^ft, but d^ 
still in Oejtd^t; jlcud^t— jliejen; l^od^ — l^o^cr; raud^ still in fRan^totxU furs, 
-— rauj; fd&mdjcti— ©d^mad^^ 

4 mb > mm, Eng. still mb: Samm < lamp — lanibes + lamb ; ihunmer 

< kumber, + to cumber. 

5. m — n, Eng. still m. ©efcn < betem + besom ; gabctt < fadem + 
fathoBL 

6. w < bh, the labio-labial bh has become labio-dental v in the standard- 
pronunciation ; it has disappeared after ou, iu (now au, eu); in a few cases 
aw > au ; after 1 and r it became b, beginning in the 14th century. Eng. 
cognates show a vowel + some silent letter. 

Ex.: neit < niuwe, + new; fd^auen < aeTuniwen + show; grou < grd — 
grdwes, + gray ; \>lau < Ud — bWAJoea + blue, due to Fr. bku, Oerten < 
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garwen, + yare ; ©(i^ttjal^e < swalwe, + swallow; ^^U, a scar < Tharwe, 
+ narrow, lit. "contracted sar&tce ;" gett < gd — geHwes, + yellow. 
Some cases show doublets due to levelling in favor of the uninflected 
form : fojl — fal& < wiZ — wlwes + fellow ; ©pcr-Ung + sparrow — 
@|)er6er < spcvnoaere + sparrow-hawk. 

401. 1. Other transftions are not general enough to desenre epecial mention. It 
is important to distinguish real phonetic transitions and differences between the two 
periods in the history of the language dae to leyelling and analogy. The latter have 
been fireqnently treated in the comments upon the yarions inflections. See the lev- 
elling in the declension of fem. nouns, 433; between sg. and pL pret., 460. 

3. The disappearance of sounds by contraction ought also to be con- 
sidered, e,g., of i for which a merely orthographical ^ has been substituted 
(see 363, 2) or of e in 8. pers. sg. pres. of strong verbs whose stem ends in 
t as \^i\X < schiltet. Examples of new sounds are e between 1, uo, ii and 
r as in 3:rauer < trU/re, %t\tx < gtr; of t(b) after final n and s as in iemanb 
< ieman, cigcntlidj < eigenlieke, Objl < dbe^, %xt < aekes. 

The Oerman word-stock. 

492. The following sources have furnished words and forms older 
than any occurring in the literatures : 

1. BuneSy e.g,, the famous inscription on the golden horn, which reads 
ek Tdewagastiz holtingae Tioma tawidd = I, Hlewagastiz (= lee-host ?) of 
Holstein, made (the) horn. 

2. The words borrowed by Bins and Laplanders before the race-mi- 
grations, when the latter were in contact with the Scandinavians, the 
former with the Goths in the South, e. g., " kunuTigaSy* ** king." 

3. Words and proper names occurring in Latin and Greek authors, 
e,g,, the name *' Teutonea" would seem to go back to a period before 
Grimm's Law (see Kluge's dictionary) ; gUsum = amber, Ags. gl(BT6t -»- 
glass in all Germanic dialects; ** akes '* in Caesar = meaning '* elk/' O. 
H. G. elch, Ags. ecUch; modem Eng. ** elk " is reimported from Norse. 

4 German has a much larger Germanic word-stock than Middle and 
modem English, because through the Norman conquest the Bomance 
was engrafted upon old English *and so many old English (Germanic) 
words died out. But compare the couplets calf — veal ; deer — venison ; 
sow, swine — pork ; hunt — chase. 
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a, German, nerer haTing had to aecept sach a laige foreign element, has treated 
foreign words very etepmotherlj. Englisli welcomes every stranger, at least our 
large dictionaries do, which contain as much as ten per centum of words that are 
no more English than they are German. A German, seeing such a dictionary with 
colored flags, steam-engines, animals, and what not, takes it for an encyclopedia. In 
G^man a foreign word has to undergo a long period of probation before it is accepted 
in the language and in the dictionary. Foreign words are collected mostly in the 
'^Firemdwifrterbitch,^* i. e.y Dictionary of foreign words. 

493. The first larger influx of foreign words into German came 
thiongli contact with Roman civilization, e.g,, ©tra§c, 9)fct^l» ^afcr ^Vi6^t, 
^iXitt ^w^t, i^eHer^ Senfier ; the second through Christianization : ^\x6^t, 
fajhi'ctw ^xt^t 6n0el# 9>rie|ler> S^fciffe, Ijrebigcn, and a great many others. 
These and other foieign words of the O. H. G. period were quite 
thoroughly Germanized. They took part in the shifting then going. on 
and their accent was put upon the stem-syllable. 

1. In later 0. H. G. and in M. H. G. the chief source, from which foreign 
words came, were the crusades and the institution of chivalry ; in later 
M. H. G. and early N. H. G., the revival of learning and the thirty years 
war, 6^,t ^M% Sflittte, Sourni'CT, 3:jron; in fact all older nouns in -ic'r and 
verhs in -ie'rm* Schiller*s Wallenstein has many foreign words, e.g., 
Slnubrujl; malebel'en; S^anier, 9)ul»er, 9)ttlt. 

2. In the last 200 years Germans have taken up, as all nations have done, 
a large number of words from Greek, Latin and the Romance lan^ages, 
words which the progress of civilization calls for. But beginning with the 
M. H. G. period German has not been able to change the foreign accent, 
e.g,t the verbs in -ie'ren^ even when this ending is added to German words as 
Joflmtt,floIjicren,^«f!cTtn; 5WcIobei' or-We', SBaflei', S3ataitto'n, a3aaa'be,a3alfo'n, 
3)a|lc'te ; the many nouns in -ie'. Compare English which changed in its 
middle period the accent of nearly all Norman-French words, e.g., 
reason, season, melancholy. Later te'legraph, but German 3^elegra')}l^. 

a. There has sprung up since 1870 a tendency in high official circles to banish foreign 
words, but it is not likely to meet with much success. The military system uses hun- 
dreds of them still. 

The Postmaster-General of the German empire olitjected to SCelep^o'n, because he 
could not decide upon the gender, and so „%tm\^tt€ifix" was made the official word. A 
letter to be called for must have on it ;,i^o{l(asetiib/' not *^ poste restante *' as formerly. 

8. One more large source of borrowed words has to be mentioned 
which began as early as the 16th century, viz.. Low German and Dutch 
(also English). All words that contain *' p," for instance, must be either 
foreign (9)a))))(If ^^ont^r) or non-High-German, because there can be no p 
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in H. G. (see 409. 2). If tlie words do not come directly from Low 
German, they have been influenced by it and taken L. G. form. 

Ex.: j)u|fen, Dwfhtw §>o(!e, 9)o(l# glatt, 9)lunt>cr> SEBappm. Words in ggr 
f>^x ^hU, (EgdCf fftemt 9lA^^, fda^^vc, Pd^e* 

4 Notice the many shipping terms : %la^^t, Sorb# S3oot» ^priet, fie^r 
©radf, (Stwen fy = tt>). Words in -6^1 for ft, 6.^., fad^t, H. G. fanft ; @(^c$tr 
H. G. ©^ft I ©d^ludjt for ©djluft. The ending -^en is Low and M. German ; 
-Icin, Soutli German. %ttt for fcljl is L. G. 

494. A small group of words was introduced twice, but at different 
periods, e.g.y ^falj (0. H. G.), 9)ala'fl (M. H. Q,xpalatium, but see Kluge's 
Diet. Barge (0. H. G.), Xartfc^c (M.H.G.)+Eng. target < V. L. targia (if 
this is not originally German and belongs to the next group). SRelobet was 
really borrowed, fKelobic is a later doublet after the many nouns in -it* 
^e^Ien + to fail, fatiitxtn, to fail (in business) < ¥,failUr, 

1. Compare Eng. frail and fragile ; quite — quiet ; exploit — ex- 
plicite. Many originally German words, adopted by another language, 
are borrowed again in a foreign form : SSagen — Saggon + Eng. wain 
— wagon; ©pion < fp(3i^en — German ©pfil^er; ©i^outtf < bivHicht,^titoa^t; 
bic ®arbc,bie ®arbcrobe + guard, + wardrobe < warta, wartSn — blc Sarte# 
bcr Sttrt + ward; ©tu(! < Ital. gtiLcco and this from G. ©tutf, O. H. G. 
stticeM, 

2. Besides isolated and obscure German words a large number of for- 
eign words are exposed to *' folk-etymology," because they are not under- 
stood. These have been collected by And/resen in his " deutsche Volks- 
etymologie." (See also Palmer's Folk-etymology). ^ebcrl(^ < L. Tiede- 
raeea, ground-ivy. ^bcnteuer (archaic spelling even Sltenbtcuer), < M. H. G. 
aventiure < Rom. wventure, 

3. SJiclfrag, wolverine < Norse j5<i;yr6««=moutain-bear, as if it were a 
great eater ; ©unbjlut as if from ©iinbc and glut, ** the flood that came on 
account of sin," but it is from ©in— meaning ** ever," " universal " as in 
©ingriin, evergreen, ficumunb as if it meant M^tnmuvSo" or irCmtcmunb," but 
< hliumuntj hlmm, in which -munt is suffix, "hliu" < the same root* as 
laut, loud-t-Gr. KTiva, See ?WauI»urf, 400. Compare Eng. causeway < 
O. Fr. chaucU < L. calciatam (viam) ; country-dance < counter-dance, 
Ft. contredanse. 

Hundreds of examples will be found In Andreaen and PcUmer^s coUections. The 
words in 494, 494, 1, have never been coUected. 
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D. WORDFORMATION. 

This chapter does not contidii a oomi^eta Oeraum etymology. It aims merely at 
giviiig a briet practical survej of the derivation of Qerman words for students who 
know a litUe English and Latin. A knowledge of the (dder fonns of some Germanic 
dialects cannot be expected from the student. For practical reasons (mlj, the follow- 
ing sobdivisions of the chapter are made. 

495. We may distinguish four ways of forming and deriv- 
ing words : 

L By ablaut without derivatiye suffix^ see 496^ 1, 3. 

2. By suffixing some element which was once perhaps an 
independent word. 

3. By prefixing such element. 

4. By composition of independent words. 

400. The prononns hare roots pecoliar to themselves and many adyerbs are formed 
ttom the pronominal roots. Noons (that is, substantives and adjectives) and verbs 
bad probably the same roots, though it is customary to speak, in contrast to pronomi- 
nal roots, only of verbal roots, from which nonns were formed later. We count as 
primitive all strong verbs and those nouns which have no {^parent derivative suffix. 
From a Vb^amd\ in which x represents the vowel, that is to appear according to the 
various ablaut-grades, both nouns and verbs were formed. In O. T this root would 
be bomd. It fiimished Unden^ band^ ffebtmden^ tad fQant, ber Sunb, ber fdasA, iaS 
IBunb (for 9ftBbel). Both nouns and verbs had their stem-sufflzes, of course. These 
made them Into words. Boots are to the etymologist what x, y, z are to the mathe- 
matician. They are something unreal and abstracted firom the actual phenomena of 
languages. No one ever spoke in roots. In a word, we distinguish the stem and the 
inflections. The stem minus the stem-suffix is the root. Of every root, noun and 
strong verb are not now extant, for instance, (teB, S^o^, but weak verbs by means of 
the suffix Jo-je,, were formed from the same root, L B. VSiub\ Q. T. flxnb, e. g.^ 
(9)IauBen, loBen. x appears as 0— i in tleB, etefie <Uoba^ *leulh- ; as a In (d)(an»eit, (er)(au 
Ben ; it disappears In Sob, loben, the weakest or zero stage of ablaut See 394. 

1. Formed by ablaut alone, we consider strong verbs, nonns of the same roots and 
nouns from roots that may have no strong verb extant. 

2. The stem-suffix may have been ojo, I, «, d, jd (fem.), etc. We are inclined to look 
upon the Jo-stems as derivatives because they suffered umlaut, e,g.f SBftrge, ®ef^ft|. 
There is some reason for this because Jo, J<2, tco, wd are not primary stem-suffixes, but 
for our purposes there is no harm in confounding the primary aad secondary snfflxea. 
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8. Examples of the derivation of verbs and of substantives hj ablaut 
alone. 

L abloat-series : hti^tn, ber 9i§; reid^. 9{eib* II.: We^m bad @(i^log, 
ber (34litg; triefnw ber StoDfr bte Sraufe; bad :go4» bte 2Mt. III.: fi^tvimmen, 
ber ©d^wamm, bcr ©umDf (?)» bie St^wemme ; ber @d)lunb, ber fftm^* TV, : Bergen, 
ber 8er0, bie ©wrg* ber Sfirge ; ^^Utn, fd^etten, ber S^tt^ V.: ge^en, bie Q^aht 
(rather geiba), gebe or %Sbt (adj.). VL: grabeitr bad ®ra6; bie ®ru6e; id^ mugf 
ber ^a(n> bad ^u^n* 

To the G. T. & — 6 series t t(un# get^m bie %iaU See 476, 2. 

Derivation of Substantives 

497. Derived by a late ablaut, also directly from a weak 
verb. 

Ex.: 2)er ©d^unb < [(i^inbeitf = refuse; berSBefel^I < U^tfjilm; ber^anbel < 
l^nbeln j bad D^fer <o^ftm ; ber Srger < drgerm Feminines in -e : bie 
SEBinbe + windlass < winben; bie %^xt + ferry < vem <faran. 

498. Derivation by Vowel-Suffixes: 

1. e < i formed from adjectives, all feminine, e.g., ®r6fe < groj; ^SJe 
< Jod^ ; ©(|6ne < fci^an;; Sdlbe < balb (now only adverb) ; (3Hite < gut — 
guott < guot. i produced umlaut 

2. e < i < jo ^irte < ^erbe. 

3. ei < fe < Komance ie, ia, always with chief-stress 
upon it, at first only in foreign words^ then spreading very 
rapidly in N. H. G. 

It is attached most frequently to nouns and verbs ending in -el# -er^ 
-en, so that the endinjr was felt to be -erei, e. g., Saitberei', 5(rjenei', ^eud^eleir 
Sdgerei. It denotes also a place of business : 2)rtt(!erei, ©ddferei. It im- 
plies a slur, Suriflerei, ^inberei, 

4. ie only in foreign words. It is the later form of ia, ie, 
and the nouns were formed after i had become 6i. 

Ex.: SIfhconomie', ©e^ograp^ie', J^e^ologie', etc. -ie has crowded out the 
older -ei, or thej appear together with a difference of meaning. SKelobei 
— SWclobie, both mean "melody " ; g)artei = party, faction— 9)artie = game, 
mat«h, company, excursion ; 9)^ntafei -H fancy, — 9)^(Jtttafie ■¥ phantasy. 
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Dbrivatton by Consonant Suffixes. 

499. Liquids and their combinations. 

1. generally el < O. H. G. ul {(d), U. U produces nmlatit 
It is weak or unaccented. + Eng. le, + L. -vl-us. Majority 
of substantives are masculine. 

Ex.: 1. I < t^, o^ : bcr ©ta|I, bad Sctl, 3Raul, bie ©eelc* 

2. el ( < ul, al): bcr SSanbcl, Wkn^tl, ^aU\, @(|nai&el, <Sattel, Slebel ; bie gaffel, 
©urgel, SSurjel, Safcl, <S(i^aufeI. 

3. el < i?. Most of them denote means and instruments like the f em- 
nines < ul, al. 

Ex.: ber aSeutel, mttti ( + beadle), g5fel, ^egel + cudgel (?), ©(^lulTet^ 
Srmel, Sn^th These are very numerous. 

4. elf + Eng. -le, sign of diminutives, < ila. Hi, Neuter gender. A 
S. Gennan favorite from old times, now U, I, see Goethe's famous ©(i^weij^ 
erlieb. 

Ex.: aSiinbel, m^tl, fRinbel. Proper names : griebcl, 3a*erl. 

5. el in foreign words : bie Drgd < V. L. organa; Zmftl < didpo^oc ; 
bad ©iegel < L. sigiUum; ber (£fel < L. aainus; ber ^fimmel < L. cumi- 
rmm. 

500. I combined with other suffixes. 

1. with s in fel (weak accent), fal (secondary accent) < sal, is + al, 
generally producing umlaut. Gender prevailingly neuter, but also a 
few fem. and very few masc. 

Ex. of -fel: ber SBed^fel, bad m^d, toerbleiBfel, |)fi(!fel. 

Ex. of -fal: bad ©d^itffal, bad SaBfal, bad ©(i^eufal, bie ©aumfal, bie 3:riiBfttl* 

Some have double gender. 

2. -lein < U -\-in, secondary accent, very numerous, produces umlaut, 
noun always neuter. See 493, 4. Now only in solemn diction and poetry. 

Ex.: JJinbleirir Sdmmleiit, !W(St0blein, ©iJ^nlein, etc. -el^en is rare : a3u^elci()en, 
F. 3779. 

3. -ling < vlj U -v ing, + Eng. -ling, weak accent, often with a 
depreciative force. Its second element was at first only added to nouns 
in -1, then -ling became the suffix. 
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Ex.: Qfremblind^ Qfinblhig + fooDdling; Silngling + youngling; Si^ling^ 
2)(3iwmlin9; fKietUng, hireling; ©dugling + suckling; <B^'ifii\n^f Bwitting. 

a. -lingm (m is Dative pL) fonns many names of places, ^amelingetu 
©ra^elingm. 

4. ler < I + er is a quite modem suffix. For tt, see 607, 1. It started 
with nouns that came from verbs in -eln or nouns in -el. 

Ex.: ^niller < funilcln ; ©(^mei^Ur < Wmci(|cln ; but ^fiudlcr < ^aitdi 
SiWlcr < JtfA. Implies a slur, e^., ditdftltx < fkt^U Comp. Eng. hostler 

< hostel. 

501. cm, vXf MX, tvi<tm. Of these m, m are unaccented 
and iorm no syllable ; -em has weak accent, am has second- 
ary. < O. H. G. m, wm, aniy + Eng. m, om. For em > en, 
see 490, 5. 

Ex. : ber 8aum, + beam ; Xxwxvx, + dream ; 3«um + team • ©(i^tt>arm 
+ swarm ; bcr %Xtvx (Obcm, the biblical form), SBrobcm ; ber Robert, ber 
SBufen, ber gaben^ ber 93efen ; ber (£ibam, ber SBrofanif in which am has been 
restored in place of older -em. bad Sittum belongs here, but turn has 
crept in for older " loidem^** as shown in the verb tolbmen. 

m Is a suffix in -turn < Vd^, see 516, 5. 

502. en, it, < O. H. G. an, in + Eng. en, n, on, in. 

Ex. : ber 2)ortt# + thorn; ^afett# + haven ; bad ^orn, + corn; bad 3ei<3^en> 
+ token, ber ©egen, + thane. Slegen. + rain ; SEBagem + wain, wagon. 
Often lost in G., compare ber 0labe» + raven ; bie Solfer + welkin ; ^iid^e^ + 
kitchen ; ^ette» + chain, en of inf. is lost in English. In G. en has crept 
into the Nominative and changed the inflection, see 435, 2. In some cases> 
e,g.t i^orm Q^t^ + Ags. torn, n is the participial suffix -no, see 453, 1. 

1. The -en of the weak declension really belongs here, since it forms 
nouns denoting the agent, for instance, from verbs, bieten# ber S3ote, bed 
S3oten. But we feel it now as an inflectional ending. See 432. 

-ner is not a real suffix. Compare ler^ 500, 4 In Hcbner n belongs to 
the stem < redina, redinSn, In others n is added by analogy : QJlotfner 

< ®Io(fe; ^irdjner<^lr(^e. 9>Prttter < portenarius; ©ijlbner < soldenarius, 
©otb. 

3. en < Iw, a now rare diminutive except in composition in -lein^ -^en. 
Ex. : bad SfuHen (Sfolen) + filly, foal ; ©d^wein, + swine < G. T. sft; bad 
StMtn for ^fi(i^Iein + chicken < from the same stem as '' cock." 
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503. ni^, nljf-, forms neuter and fern, nouns, generally 
abstract ones denoting existence and condition, sometimes 
place, + Eng. -ness. 

Generally from noon and verb stems, but also from adjectives: bte 
SBilbni^ < tt>Ubf Sln)lcntid < ftniler. It represents now older -wiw- and 
-nusi-y Go. -nasstiSj and generally produces umlaut. -nw«, -niisa are 
compounded of n + issiy isaa and n + um, 

Ex. : bad a3c0rd&nU, OefiStngnid* SJermaci^tnld ; bie (£rtaubnid# ^tm\xtx^t 
S3etrubm«. 

504. In, inn- forms fem. nouns, denoting females, from 
masc < M. H. G. m, ^, inrie < O. H. G. innd, in, + L. ina 
in regina. 

Ex.: Oottf ®i)ttin ; 5u(^d^ %vi6i^n + vixen; ^oimoverancr, ^attnovcranertn. 
Very numerous. Not extant in Eng. except in vixen, Ags. fyxen. To 
be translated by *' female," ** she-," " lady-." . 

1. -in has become (e)tt and is attached to surnames having the force of 
the more elegant grau + surname without suffix, e.g., bie SWuIIern instead 
of ^raii ^Mvc, bie ^pamtl^afen instead of %xau ®)}ann!^a!e. 

505. -tit), enb, (anb, ant), really participial suffix (see 453), 
+ Eng. -end. 

Ex.: ber Sreunb 4- friend ; Scinb + fiend; SBeiganb, champion ; |)eilanb,+ 
Heliandy Saviour ; SJalattt, but the cognate ant is foreign and has chief- 
stress, e.g.y 9){uftfa'nt, SWiniftra'nt. No participial ending in ber 5l6enb, ber 
eieftt'nt. 

506. -ng, -ing, -ung, < older ingy ung, + "Eng, ing, ng, 
weak accent. 

Ex.: ber ^dring + herring ; ber Sd^ifling + shilling ; bad fWeffing, brass, 
Ags. molding. 

1. n is lost in ^iJnig/ + king ; ber S^fennig (< pfenninc) + penny. 

2. un0 forms numerous fem. nouns from verbs. Like Eng. ing they 
denote mostly action The suffix is gaining ground. But Eng. nouns in 
ing are frequently best translated into German by an infinitive. Ex.: 
bie Srfa^rung; Silbungr Beitung + tidings, SCnfertigung 4- manufacture; SJet" 
bampfungf evaporation, etc. Biding + bad CReiten; building, bad 193atten. 
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8. ing and ung + er and en form many patronymics and names of places : 
X^uringcn, fKetningcn, a:»ifhin9cm fWo^rungcn, |)ormm9, S'libclungcn, ^Werovingcr, 
Ba^ringcr, fiotljringer. For er (see 507, 2). -en is originally dative pi. 

507. -er is of yarious origiDS. 

1. It denotes the agent, < ere < (sre < driy + Eng. er, or, 
ary, + Lat. -arius. 

It is attached to both nouns and verbs and is preceded by umlaut as a 
rule. 

Ex.: QauUxtx, ^dmmerer, ©^filer, fritter, ©djneiber, Shelter, Sanger. Very 
numerous. 

a. Borrowed words not denoting the agent : Qtotiitx, < L. centenarius 
4- centenary, a hundred weight; Xxi^ttx < late L. tractarius (?i, funnel. 

2. -er denotes origin and home, attached to names of places 
and countries. Used as an adj. it does not yary. 

It was originally a Genitiye pi., but of the same origin with 
the preceding; I^iirlnger, Serllner, SBlener, ©^weijer &^^^ 

3. -er without any particular force, and words with it are 
looked upon as primitiye < r, ur (ar), ir, + Eng. r, er, re,+ 
I.-E. -ro-. 

Ex. : Dcr 5l(fer, jammer, ©ommcr, Donncr; ble %ln, gcber, 2e6er, 
©djttlter; tad gutter, Seoer, SSetter, ©Uber, ffiajfer^ 

4. -ler in foreign words, e, g,, ter Sa^aller, SarMer, is iden- 
tical with er sub 1, but is of Romance form, < L. -arius. 

For -er as a sign of pi., see 431. 

508. Suffix -ter, ber* 

1. < tor, forms names of relationship + Eng. ter, ther, < I.-E. -t-r. 
It is unaccented. Ex. ber SJatcr, Sruber, bie 3Rutter, S(3^tt)efler, Xoc^ter. 

2. < tara, tra, tvra+Eng. ter, der. Denotes Instrument, Not numer- 
ous, unaccented. + L. trum, G. rpov, rpia, 

Ex.: ^laftcr, cord; bie Setter + ladder; bad ©eWAter slaughter; Cafler < 
lahstar, lasta/r < lahan, to blame. In the last word -ster is secondary 
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suffix. It appears also in ber ^amfletr badger ; bie (£lfler# magpie, which 
are of doubtful origin. t>ai ^enjler < Lat. fenestra. 

ber (ter) as comparative suffix, see 530. 

g and f, Bng. g and k, it is difficult to separate from the rest of the stem. Noons 
ending in them must he considered primitive. 

509. -Id), sometimes spelt -Ig, forms a few masc. norms. 
It represents M. H. G. -ech and -ich < uh, ah and ih < uk, 
aky ik +• Eng. -ock, -k. See 489, 5. 

Ex.: ber a3otti(^ (+ buttock), ber ^abic^t) + hawk; itranid^ + crane; 
gitti^, XcppicJ; bad fReip^, Sieiitg, brushwood; ber Olcttlg (-t(^) + radish < L. 
radic-^m; 9)?oI(i^ < M. H. G. wo^, + mole, but means lizard, ber ©filg 
(ig for ic^), (+Eng. acid) < L. aceiwm, through *atecum(1), Stabi'^d^en is 
of later importation. Vtx St&f^, Stafi(i^f does not belong here, but < kevje 
(> kefge) < L. cavea. 

1. -t(6t = i^ + t, for which see 512, 2, forms a number of neuter nouns 
denoting fullness, plenty, frequency. Late suffix of 15th century. 2)ad 
Didid^t^ + Eng. thicket (but -et is Romance) ; bad Sttixi^t, sweepings ; bad 
ffte^xi^t, reeds. Der ^aU^t (see above). 

510. -Aen forms the common neuter diminutives and has 
crowded out -lein in the spoken language. See 493, 4. 

Compounded of id^, see above, and n < tTi, in, see 602, 2. Always 
produces imilaut. Has weak accent, + Eng. kin. Ex.: bad SW^micJett, + 
manikin ; Sammci^enf + lambkin ; 9Bitrmd^en» ^db^^^ H^eil^en. 

fe/ t a. fr W* 

511. 1. -t)- + Eng. -th, < a T. -'th-, < I. E. -'t-. 

Ex.: ^er Job, + death ; !Wunb, + mouth ; bad (bie) SWal^b, + aftermath ; 
bie Suber + booth ; bie Sdurbe^ burthen. Not numerous in German. Where 
EngL forms abstract nouns in -th, from adjectives generally, G. forms 
the same in -e : SD^rme, warmth ; 3:reue, truth; 2:iefe, depth. 

2. -tc < "ida, -ddd, unaccented; -ob, -5t)e, -at, < -dta, -^ti, 
"Uoti, secondary accent, form neuter and fem. nouns. 
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Ex.: Die grrmbe, ffmibe, Q^tUtbt, Q\tx\>t, Segifrbc ; bad ©etretbe < ge- 
tregede < gUragida, what is bom on the fields, crops, grain. Dad ^ICibbCr 
®ebaitbe, O^em&lbe. 

a. Dad J^leiiubf jewel; Me (Sindbe due to folk-etymology after £)be» desert, 
then wilderness = solitude, lone-nessL Der;0{i)ttat+ month < tndnet; bif 
^eimot^ + home, native land ; ber dierat* ornamentation. Bnt ^cirat» mar- 
riage <hi < hiw + rdi. Die %xvMti belongs here, its ut < voti, O. H. Q 
armuoti, ©emut, + Eng. wormwood, has this suffix, but its root ir 
doubtful. For -at in foreign words, see 163, 1. 

512. -t forms ntunerons fern, nouns and a few mascnlines, 
+ Eng. t when preceded by surd spirants^ see 412, 2, < origi- 
nal t. 

Ex.: bie itraft + craft; bie 3Ra4l + might; bic Srifl + drift; bic glttd^t + 
flight; bcr 8fro(l + frost; bcr ®ci|J + ghost; ber ©aft+guest; bie ?Wail,+ mast 
(of animals); ®ifl, + gift; ®ruft + crypt. 

1. This -t forms other nouns, but it then corresponds to Eng. d, rarely 
th ; mostly < I.-E. -t- before the accent, with whidi the suffix of the 
weak past participle is identical (see 453, 1) : bie %ViXi + ford ; ber SBart 
+ ward ; @attt» + seed ; %^i, + deed ; bie gl«t, + flood ; bie ^\vXt, bloth; 
bie ©tatte, <Stabt, + stead; ber SWnt, +mood ; bie Sut, + wood (mad). 

2. Notice the excrescent t, which the many nouns ending in a spirant + 1 
encouraged, e,g,, ber ©aft + 9ap; bie SIxt+axe ; bad D^P < cbea; in -f^ft 
+ -ship, -scai)e (?). After -^, see 509, 1. In foreign words, e. g., bet 
9)ala'fl, + palace ; 9)aDfl, + pope ; SWorajl, + morass. 

8. -il in ihjnjl < Kmien, Srunfl < Breimen, ®unfi < gSntien is not clear. To 
call it *• euphonic" does not explain. Sfrjt < O. H. G. araftt < late L. 
archiateTy but phonetically not quite clear. Die SWagb, SRaib + maid < 
M. H. G. maget, meit has the suffix b-t, < G. T. th, derived from a masc. 
wia^tw,**boy." 

513. d, f- is rare, + Eng. s, < is-, e»-. 

Ex.: 8ladJ« + flax; du^^,+ fox; 2u^9 + lynx (?); bie 5r#fe, + axle; 
bie |)iilfe» pod ; ber ^xtH < crebe^e + crayfish, due to popular etymcdogy, 
as if ** cray-fish " ; bie Sremfe, brake; bie ^omi|re+ hornet; bie Oand + goose. 

514. \if- is of various origins, but generally inseparable. 

< isk- comes the frequent adjective suffix -fi^+Eng. ish, sh, e.g., ber 
5Wenf(^ < O. H. G. mennisko, an adjective ; bcr grofc^ + frog (see Kluge) ; 
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©elf(^ + welsh. In ^irfc^ + hart, f(^ < s, ^. In ^irfd^c + cherry < 
*eeresia f^ < s. See 525, 4 

a. -f^e IB added to BQmames to denote Mrs., bnt is quite colloqnial, Me 92ein^arbtf^ 
for ^rau SReini^atbt, bie Sonbioe^rf^e for ^rau Sanbtve^r. 

Nouns Derived by Nominal Suffixes, which can be Traced to 
Independent Words still Extant in the Older Gebmanio 
Dialects. 

For earlier periods of the langoage this derivation would therefore properly come 
under the head of wordcomposition. 

515. ThesTifl&xesare: -:^eit,-feit, -rid), -fdjaft, -turn. They all 
form abstract fern, notms, chiefly from substantives and adjec- 
tives, except those in -rid) and -turn, and have secondary accent. 

1. -l^cit+Eng. -hood, -head. < 0. H. Gt, heit, Ags. Tidd, meaning char- 
acter, nature, rank. In a few nouns it means " a body of," and has collec- 
tive force. Very frequent : bie grci^cit ; ©ott^cit 4- godhead ; ^inbfjcit -i- 
childhood; fKcnfd^^cit, mankind ; S^rijlcn^cit, Christendom. 

3. -fcit composed of -|elt and the adjective suflftx -ec or ic, to which it 
was attached in M. H. G. First ec-heit, ic-heit (> echeit, icheit) > 
ekeit, ikeit > keit, fcit. -fcit is attached only to adj. in -bar, -cr# -ig* -li(^ 
and -fam. Very numerous. 

Ex.: bie !Danftarfcit, (gitclfeit, ^itcrfeit, dwiaftit, grcunblic^feit, einfamfcit. 
The derivation from adjectives in -I9 is so common, that -i^fcit was looked 
upon as the suffix and adjectives in -tod and baft only form nouns in this 
way : Wc S^rtojlgfcit, ©Irafloilgfeit, Cttgcn^ftigfcit, i^ranf^aftigfeit. In -ig-feit ig 
has been restored in many nouns, after it had helped form fett, e, g., 
©iigigfeit < gUezekeU; ewigfcit < ewecJmt, See 489, 5. 

a. Mark the distinction sometimes made between noons in ^gfcit, -fttt and -^cit from 
the same adj. CDtc ftlctntgfett = trifle, blc mdn^eit = littleness ; btc iReuiflfclt = a piece 
of news; bie 92eu^eit = newness; bie IReinn^Ceit, cleanliness; bie 9iein^eit, parity, 
clearness. 

3. -ri(^ + Eng. -ric, -ry < O. H. G. ricJi +Jj. rix, regis, forms a number 
of proper names. Denotes ** powerful," *' commanding." Ex.: 2Biitcrici^# 
blood-thirsty person, tyrant; gricbri(^ + Frederic; ^cinri(i^ + Henry ; SEBc 
0cri(i^, a plantain, lit. " ruler of the way." 

a. -rit^ appears in the names for certain male birds. The oldest is (5ntcri(i^ + drake < 
endrake. This is certainly not identical with the above -ricA ; it may have been shaped 
after it on account of antreche, O. H. Q. antrahho, which cannot go back to -ricA-. 
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(9&nfetl(^ + gander, SUuBeri^, cock-pigeon, are N. H. O. forms after Gnterid^, < (Sanfer, 
Zanhtx < (Sand, Xauhi, ga^nrit^, ensign, < older G. venre^ /aneri, has -l^ by analogy. 
9&^nt)ri(^ may be doe to D. vmdHc (Wiegand) < go^ne, flag. By folk-etymology ber 
^(berU^, from L. hsderaeea. 

Hrei<^ comes under composition. 

4 -f(^ft + Eng. -ship, shape <0. H. G. seaft, meaning character, being, 
creature ; itself a derivative by t < G. T. Vskap, from which to shape, 
fc^ffen* Forms most]/ fern, abstract noons and a few collectives. 

Ex.: tie 8frettnbf(^ft -h friendship ; ®rttffc^aft, county ; fianbfd^ttft + Ags. 
landscipe, + Eng. landscape (icape due to D. and Norse influence) ; bie (^t* 
fanbf^aft, embassy ; Wtfttx^dfafU priesthood ; ^ertoanbf^aftf relationship ; 
®efcttf(^ft^ company. 

5. -turn + Eng. -dom < O. H. G. tuom, M, and ^. ; Ags. dSm M. + Eng. 
doom = judgment, law, dominion, power. It forms neuter noims from 
nouns, but neuters and masculines from adjectives. The nouns are 
abstract, but many denote domain and place. 

Ex. : bad ^erjogtum 4- dukedom ; ^onigtum, -\- kingdom ; ^ctbcntum^ -*- 
heathendom ; ^eiltgtumf sanctuary ; ber 3rrtum# error, 9{ei(^tum -i- riches. 

a, Mark a difference in meaning between noons derived by means of ffeit, f(^aft, -turn 
from the same stem : bie CHgen^eit, stubbornness, peculiarity ; bte Gtgenfd^aft, quality; 
bad (Sigentunt/ property ; bie G^riflen^eit = Christendom ; bad S^riflentum = Christianity ; 
bie Sftrgerfd^af t, all the citizens ; bad asargertum, citizenship ; bie SBeid^it + wisdom ; 
bad SBeidtuni/ statute. 

Debivation op Nouns by Means op Insefabable Pbefixes. 

616. The composition of nouns by means of independent parts of 
speech, such as prepositions and adverbs, will not be treated here except 
the composition by means of those prefixes, such as Ui, XLx, etc., which re- 
tained the strong form under the noun-accent, but wore down to a weaker 
form in the verb accentuation and thus became " inseparable." For the 
principle of accent, see 421. Whenever the prefix of a noun is unac- 
cented and has weak form, the noun is not old, but it is late and derived 
from the verb, except in one case, viz., the prefix ge-, sh. 

This is really composition, but we treat of the subject here for convenience. 

1. 51 B e r- has the force, 1) of obex- ^tx, from Dutch = excessive. It is 
rare. !Dcr SfberglauBe, superstition, bie Sfbcrad^t; *' proscriptio superior;" 
^Uxroxi^, conceit, presamption, imbecility, is M. H. G. abertoUze, abeioiUe, 
in which aber = abe, aK 0. H. G. dtoiezi. 
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3) The force of again toward, against. It is depredatiye : ber ^ct" 
n)anbelf forfeit, back-sliding ; ^berttame^ nick-name ; bie W>tx^aat, second-sow- 
ing ; ber ^6erfaifer=®egen!aiferf rival emperor. In this sense = after and 
both probably < aj\ab -\- -^r and -tor respectively. 

2. Sf f t e r- + Eng. after : not the first, not genuine, second, retro-, false : 
2)ad ^fttxUatt, stipule (in botany) ; bie ^ftermufe, false muse ; bie ^ittxtxitit, 
false, second-hand criticism ; ^ftemelt = ^ad^totlt, posterity ; ^ftermieter 
subletting. 

8. SC n t- + Eng. an-, a-, am- in answer, acknowledge, am-bassador, 
-f L. ante-, Gr. " avri" Force ; against, opposite, in return, removal. 

Ex.: bie Sa[nt»ort,+ answer ; bad S(tttU^» fece ; bet %x\X\ai, absolution ; bad 
5fmt, oflSce, court < O. H. G. ambaTU, Go. andbaMi, and+bahto, a servant, 
Eng. ambassador, embassy < Romance forms < Low L. ambasta < O. 
H. G. ambaht. 

Unaccented it became ent (see 541). ^nt-has in some really old nouns 
given place to the ent- of verbs, e.g., ber (irxapfa'n^ for older dntvane, 

4. S3 e i-f b- rare as old prefix, but common in modern compounds, con- 
sisting of preposition -h noun, + Eng. by ; in verbs be, + Eng. by-, be- < 
M,be ; see Eluge. Perhaps related to Gr. d/u^t, L. a/mbi. 

Ex.: bad SBeijplel, example < Uspd; bie i3eid^te, confession < l^hte < 
bigihte <bi -\- jehen; ber iSelfd^laf, cohabitation ; ber S3etfa§, + settler, un- 
naturalized comer ; Seifitg, wormwood. The weak unaccented form be- 
is very common in late derivatives from verbs. In M. H. G. appear the 
doublets bUroM — a3etra'(^t ; Mgraft — begr&ft ; bisM — bessiht. 

6. g ft r- occurs only in one old noun, giirfpre(i&, mediator, attorney. In 
the 18th century fitr and ^ox were used indiscriminately and a great many 
compounds now have SJor- only. Unaccented SJer- sub 11. 

6. (Srj-, + Eng. arch-, means chief, original, great- < V. L. ard- < Gr. 
dpxi-. 

Ex.: ber (£Tjbif^of+ archbishop ; (Srjliigner, a jn'eat liar; Crjnarr, arrant 
lool ; (Er^fpieleTi professional gambler. 

7. ®e-r g-r the traces of its accent are difiicult to find even in the oldest 
stages of the Germanic dialects, though there are some in Aga (found by 
Eluge) and in Go. There are none left in German. It is always unac- 
cented. < O. H. G. ga^ gi. Its connection with L. cum, eon, is generally 
asserted, Jbut is difficult to prove. Has intensive, generaUy collective 
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force. Nouns of the form ®e— e, < gor^ are almost all neuter and very 
numerous. 

Ex.: ber Okube + belief ; ber ©cfeKc; bad OUcb, bic ®cbulb, ble ©nabe; bie 
®efa]Jr; ba« ©eWube; ®meibcj (Def^mclbe; ®e»erbc; OJebirge; ©ejaiae* ®- 
appears before l# r^ n, 

8. ?K i g- + Eng. ml8-. Force : negative, false, failure. For its origin 
see 453, 1. In M. H. G. still an adjective, now Inseparable, always accented 
prefix. Only one compound with its derivatives retains misse-, viz., SWif* 
fet^t + misdeed. 

Ex : Very numerous : ber 3JliPrau(^, bie fWigcmte, bet SRigflttttfir ber 3Rig- 
mutf ber SWiggriff. 

9. U r + Eng. or- only in " ordeal " and " ort," < older us, ur. Force : 
origin, great age, great-. Weak, unaccented form = er- in verbs and 
their derivatives, u always long except in UrteiL bad Urteil + ordeal ; ber 
Urf^rungf bieUrfttnbe; ber Urlaub^ ber Urgrogioater ; bie Urfad^ ; ber Urquett. 

10. Utt + Eng. un-, of like force, privative, + L. in-, Gr. av-, a-. 

Ex. : bie Unart, ber Unban!, bie Ungunfl, ber Un»ittc. In ungeffi^r un- stands 
for o^n-, < dn germre, but in D^nmadjt, o^n stands for JD^ma(3^t < dmoM, 
containing the obsolete E privative. 

11. S5er-, fr- always in this weak form and unaccented like ©e-. 
Traces of early accent upon it very rare, none now, + Eng. for-. Rare 
in older nouns, very common in later nouns derived from verbs, see 516, 
< O. H. G./ar,j^n 

, Ex.: bera5crlu|!,bieSJenmnft,gre\>el+ AgB,fr(Bfele; grag — frefTen; grad^t 
+ fraught, freight (see Kluge*s Diet.). 

12. 3 e r occurs only in nouns derived from verbs. See therefore 546. 
Ex.: bie Serflreuung, Berflfirung. 

a. For brtttel, viertel, see 632, 3. Sungfer, maiden Kjufutfroutoe, dangliter of a noble 
&mily. 3un!cr, yonng nobleman + younker <Jtmc-herr, Sutiflfrau, virgin, is a modem 
componnd. In snch words as 'SlhUt, UBimperr ^aH^hat, 6^ufler, and many others, the 
second elements are no longer felt ; they are snffixes to all intents and pnrposes. 
See the dictionary for their derivation. 

Composition of Nouns. 

517. The second element is always a noim, in a few cases an adjective, 
but used as a noun. This noun always determines the gender and inflec- 
tion of the compound. The first element always has the primary accent 
the second the secondary accent. See 421 ; 424, 2. The first element may 
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be any other independent part of speech, a noun, adjective, verb, adverb, 
or preposition. 

Noun + Noun. 

518, The relation of the component parts is syntactical ; the first ele- 
ment may stand in apposition to the second or it stands in case-relation 
to it. 

In apposition r ba$ ^immelre^r ^ ©ommecseit ; many names of plants and trees, 
ber ^pfelbaum, bie i^eibel&eere. 

In the G. relation : bcr auflopfet, bet seSntgefo^n, blc Stn^mil^, 

In the D. relation: ber @<l^laftvunf, bad Slintenfa^ bie 3:an3{htnbe. 

In the A. relation, incladtng the objective Oenitiye : bet iBegweifer, i^etsog, Skater* 
tnSrbcr. 

In the Ablative relation of origin, material, cause : bte grcubent^r&nc, bcr Jffieflwtnb, 
bie ©tal^Ifeber. 

In the Instr. relation, denoting instrument, means, connection : ber ^ultritt, bet 
iguff^Ias, bie Seimrute. 

In the Locative relation, denoting place, association, even time : bie <Da^{htbe, bag 
Boi^nfleif^r SCaaewerfr ber ^u^olbat. 

a. The earliest method of combining the noons was that of attaching 
the second noun to the stem with its stem-suffix, that is, to the *' theme." 
The vowels of the stem-suffixes became e in M. H. G. or were lost. A 
later way was that of joining the second noun to the Genitive sg. or pi. 
of the first noun. This way originated in the relation of noun and its 
dependent genitive. The sign of the G. sg. ^, e^ was then added also to 
feminine nouns, which of course were not entitled to it. 

1. Stem + noun. Composition proper. 

a. With stem-suffix : ber Sagebiebr ber ^ageboTn^ bad SlageUeb^ bie 93abe<' 
relfe, ber Srautigam, bie Si^ad^tigall/ bie ©dnfeMttme. See the examples with 
en sub 2, since en was originally stem-suffix. See 502, 1. 

h. Without stem-suffix. Very numerous : ber SBUbbiel&f bad ^agb^orn^ 
bad SBeltmeer^ ^^ ®arten^ud» ^^ $anbtDerf. 

2. G. sg. or plural + noun. Secondary composition. Case-endings : 
/e)df err en. en and er were also encouraged by the other cases in which 
they stood, e, g„ N. and A. pi. and in the other cases of the sg. of masc. 
weak nouns. Indeed (e)d and (e)n were gradually looked upon as connect- 
ing elements between two nouns and crowded out many compounds of 
proper composition. 

Ex.: bad (SonntagdHeibr ^^ SEBirtdl^udf ber Sanbed^; ber ^'ufert^erfauff bie 
ilittberle^re,bie9Wfinnert»ftrbe; ber e^ren^ort, bad Sreubenfefi, bie S3lumenlefe# btr 
yolnteni&attm^ Seidenbaum^ ber (Si^nmolb, ber ^a^ncnfporn. 
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8. d between fern, noon + noun. This began as earlj as the 12tli oen- 
tniy. -d is a favorite after nouns in t, particularly after the snfOLxes -t, 
-(eil (hit), -f^aft and -ung ; and the foreign nonns in -ion and -t&t. 

Ex,: ber Oe^itrWtttgj bie greilJcitdUebc, ^timaWUcbc; bet gwmbfd^ftdbote; 
bad ^offmmgdglftd (G.) ; bet SBei^nad^tdmanm ber ^o^aeitdtag ; bad SRtfiflond'' 
Watt, bie Unberfltdtdljalle, bet Stebedktef^ 

Adjecttvb + NOUK. 

619. The adjectdve appears without stem-suffix, but see 622. The 
relation of adjective and noun is that of an attribute or of apposition. 

Ex.: bie ®utt^it, bie ffiajna^t, ^o^jeit; ber Sangbein, ber 5Witt(e)»od^; bie 
3Rittfa|len; bie Sungfrau, bie (Delbfu^t, bie iturxtoeil; ber Orofmaulj ber Bfife-* 

1. In many compounds the adjective is used as noun and is then in- 
flected, generally in the weak Q. pi.: bie ©linberi", bie XaublhtmntettanflaU^ 
bad i(ran!en$aud. 

2. There is a small group of compounds in which the union of the 
elements is not intimate and the adjective is inflected, 6.^., bie Sa'^ngetoeHIer 
£a'ng»ei'le ; $o'Jerprie'jicr, ber ^o^e^jrie'fier; ®el^errat» ein ®ejeimerrat (but 
also uninflected ber, ein ®e^eimrat). SRVttema^t is a secondary compound 
for the older mUnaht + midnight. For their accent, see 422, 1. 

620. 1. NuMBKAL + Noun. 

Ex.: ber !DreifiiJ, bad SJierecf, bie Cinbeere, ber 3»et!ann>f, bet Btolebatf, bad 
B»leli(^t + twilight, bad ©iebengefUrn, bie (grjlgeburt. 

2. Adverb + Noun. 

Many of them are formed from compound verbs. 

Ex.: bie ^offlt^at, bie ^erfunft, bet ^ingangr bie aSottnfl, bie Vinimotlt, bie 
9ii*tanetfennung (= non-), bie Satbart, ber Slbgott, ber (Singang. 

8. Preposition + Noun. 

The majority are formed from compound verbs. But not a small 
num1>er are made directly of preposition + noun. 

Ex.: bie STnxa^T, ber SlmboJ, bie Slnfpra^e, ber SCufgang, ber SBeiname, ber Bei" 
trag, bie !Dttrd^fabrt, ber !Dur(^brud^f ber ^itm)i^ or SJorwi^, bie ®egengabe, bie 
^interltfir ber Snbegrif , ber SRitmenW, ber 9?a^fomme, bad fRebengeb&tbe, bie S^ie- 
betlager bad Dbba^, bet Dberfettner, bie Dber^nb, bie ftbermad^t, bet Umfreid, bet 
Umerfa^r bie Unterwelt, bie ^oxmlt, ber aSJibettoille, bet Sunante, bad 3»lf<^fi)ieL 
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4. Ybbb + NotJK. 

Very numerous. A few with the connecting vowel -e^ which repre- 
sents the suflax-vowel of weak verbs, older 6, e. 

Ex.: bet Spdr^unbr htt 8ms)»QgeI# bie ©d^reibfebeif bad 2t^tH^, ber 2tU^ 
mawx, bie Steifeluji^ btr Seitfiern. (See below.) 

a. Osthoff (see his Verbum in der Nominal Composition) has proved that these com- 
ponnds are not primitiye in the I. E. languages, but that they are originally com- 
ponnded of noun + nonn, in which the first nonn was felt to be^ on account of its stem- 
8nfflz,a yerb-stem, and this led to the formation of many compounds, in the Germanic, 
Greek, Slavic and Romance languages, by analogy. Thus Seitflem, + lode-star, does 
not come from leiten and @tem, though meaning ,,{eiteiiber &Utn," but < M. H. G. 
leitegtemt in which Idte + lode is a noun = guidance, direction. 

521. CompotLnds of more than two words. The accent 
deserves here special attention^ see 421; 424, 3. 

1. Three words,bat only two parts: ber Wratda^ntrag, bcr SWi't0Ucbdfd^ci''ttf 
bieDa'mpf-Wi^ffa^rt/ steam-navigation, but ^a'mpffd^{f-fa"^^rt, steamboat-ride ; 
ber Sfe'lbattgOto^ ber ^a'nbwcrl^bu'rf^r bie £Vtene»crfl^cnmg^''Qcfc'Kf(i^ft. 

2. Four words and more. These are not common, mnch rarer than 
is generally supposed. DbcrpoUjci'gcri^tdpraflbc^nt, ©taa'tdWulbenttlgung^'' 
fommtff!o^ndbureau# office of the commission for the liquidation of state- 
debts ; ©tcVnfol^lcttk^rgtoer!, ®eneralfclbmarf(!^all. 

a. To get a quick survey of such a word, 9 ought to be inserted once at least in the 
first and second words and the last words might begin with a capital as in English. 

b. The capacity of German for forming such compounds is generally exaggerated and 
that of English underrated. The custom of writing these long nouns as one word is 
very bad. We might just as well write them so in Eng., e. g,, Mrelnguranceoompany's- 
Qffloe, and we should have the same compound. Official language, certain schools of 
philosophy and the newspaper are the main sources of such monstrosities. Moreover, 
the composition exists only for the eye. When we speak we do not divide according 
to words ; we speak in breath-groups, see Sweet's Hdbk., p. 86-. 

8. Similar to the compounds in 520, 4, are such whole phrases as Qtt'U" 
bid^el^tt, rendez-vouB ; Z^n'n^i^uX ne'erdowell; %au'^m^^t€, goodfor- 
nothing. 

Derivation of Adjectives. 

The comparison of adjectives, and the past participles come really under this head» 
but see 438 and 468, 1. 

522. Abjecttves Formed by Ablaut. 

These may he called primitive. See 496. They fit into the ablaut- 
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series just as substantives and verbs do. All have lost stem-suffixes 
except the jo-etems, still recognisable bj the umlaut and generally by 
the final e. 

Ex.: relf, fleif, m ; lleb, tief | l&linb, ^o% f^an, ffi^n, bumm* With -c: 
enger i^t, mflb<i l^dfc^ trdge. 

Abjbctiveb Debiyed by Suffix. 

523. 1. -< I, see 480, roots generally obscure : eitel + idle ; evil, 
ii6cl; cbel(+ Athel-, Ethel) ; bunfeL 

2. -entf see501, rare. Ex.: warm -I- warm. 

8. e r < -flw, -r, rare, same as or of nouns in 507, 8. Ex.: teatfer + 
watchftil, bxaye ; bitter + bitter ; Jcitcr, lautcr, fc^wangcr; fld^cr < L. securus, 

524. -tn, -tt, see 502. Very frequent and of various 
sources, + Eng. en, n. 

1. e n < O. H. G. aw, in a few words of doubtful origin. 

Ex.: ebm + even; flcin, small + clean ; gritn + green; ^'6n + sheen ; 
fern + far ; rein < Vhri, It is late in albem < aluxBre, liiflerrv Wiid^teriw 
from adj. in -er, < -ni, -njo. 

2. < in, in. Denoting material, " made of." 

Ex.: Qolben for older giilben + golden ; toeUtn + woollen ; feiben, silken ; 
pibern + silver; lebern + leather. 

3.ern<n + er, due to the influence of er in such nouns as ©Itber, 
Seber and of er in the plural. Compare -ler^ ner in nouns, see 500, 4. 

Ex.: fieinenw of stone ; ^d^^ttn + flaxen ; t^ntxn, of clay ; f^Uittn, wood- 
en ; triid^tem {?), sober. 

4 e n < an, in < G. T. -n<^ in all strong past participles. Some fifty 
or sixty of these stand now " isolated," that is, separated from the verb 
still extant or the verb is obsolete. See 453, 1. 

Ex.: ffgen + own VH. d., gebiegen I. CI. (old doublet of flebteben), pure ; 
befi^eiben VII. CI. (old doublet of beWieben I. CI.), modest ; gelegen, conven- 
ient (verb obsolete) ; loerlegeiif embarrassed (v. obsolete) ; crbaben VI. CI. 
(doublet of erboben), lofty ; berltten L CI., mounted ; offen (?), open ; troden 
+diy,< i^drftk. 

525. 1. -ig, + Eng. -y, represents now both older -ec, 
-ac and -ic. See 489, 5. 
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The umlant codld occur only in the adjective which had -ic. It is a 
living suffix and new adjectives are still being formed with it from any 
part of speech except verbs. 

Ex.: ttawci^, Blutig, ^ufig^ 0iilti0» fpaltigr dmalttg; late formations : ^eutig, 
(tejig, oBid# borti0. For feltg, see 628, 2, a. Wtan^ + many, < manec. Its 
d^ for is L. G. (?). 

2. {0 + Ii(i^ = igUd^» once very common and attached where there 
was no -ec, -ic It is now rather adverbial, see 664, 2, and rare in ad- 
jectives, «.^^ mi^U^, gndbiglid^. 

3. -i (]^ t < -^hty -ohty -^hti, is more common in adjectives 
than in substantives. See 509. 

a. -10 and -id^t furnish doublets, sometimes with a distinction in force. 
id^t with i must be due to -l0 with x, as it is very late. 

Ex.: fleinid^t + stony, t^dri^t, foolish, ntUl^t, foggy, fk^tli^t, prickly. 
-id^t implies only a slight resemblance : iilic^t^ slightly oily — (ili0f oily. 

4. -I f (i# -f d^ + Eng. ish < older -wA;-, implies a bad sense in contrast 
with •'\\(ii0 as in Eng. ish and like. See 614. 

Ex.: finbtfd^ + childish, finbtid^ + childlike; Bau(c)rifd& + boorish, Bauer" 
lid^r rustic ; denotes origin : ^^rcujtfd^ + Prussian ; 6alrifd^ + Bavarian. 
Corresponds to -icua in adjectives derived from L. : fontifdj* logifc^/ p^ilo" 
lo0trd^. See 614. 

5. -e nb in the present participle, see 463 ; 606. 

6. -(e) tr the past participle, see 463, 1. 

But notice those that we no longer feel as participles : tot» Uni, falt# 
etc Later formations : trautr ^art. 

526. Adjectives derived by the nominal suffixes -bar, 
-l^aft, -li^ and -fa m, which were onc^ independent nouns 
(see 515). For accent, see 424, 1, 6. 

1. -b tt r < M. H. G. bcsre < O. H. G. bdn,< the root of the verb 0eBfiren+ 
Bng. bear. Should have become -Ux, which really occurs in living dia- 
lects, but the levelling was in ftivor of the full form. Compare L. 
-fer-t Gr. <^p6c. 

a. In meaning it corresponds to Eng. -able, -ible, -ful. It means : 
bearing, producing, capable of. and is attached only to nouns and verbs. 
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The onlj acQ^^^'^^^ to which it is attached is offtnWx, with the accent of 
the verbs ofTmBa'row gc^'^rm. 

Ex. yeiy numerous: tremt^ar^ separable; ^xHx, audible; havitbCLX, 
grateful; eljrbar, honorable. W^ax < M. H. G. urboVy has the weak 
ablaut like the L. and Gr. forms given above. 

2. -^ a f t, a participle either from the root of l^a&en + have, 
or L. capere, captus (Kluge). 

a. It denotes '* possessing/' " similar to-/' " approaching-." In mean- 
ing it corresponds frequently to Eng. -y ( + G. ig), -f ul, -ly. It is attached 
to nouns, adjectives and verbs and is sometimes increased by -ig. 

Ex. numerous : fc^lerljaft + faulty ; fd^bljttft, harmful ; leB^ft + lively ; 
fpap^aft, funny ; »a'^rl^aft, wajr^a'ftlg, truthful, true : fd^iiler^ft + scholar- 
like, boyish ; mciflcrjaft + masterly ; Icib^aftig, bodily, incarnate. 

3. -H A < M. H. G. lich < O. H. G. lich, + Ags. -4ic + 
Eng. ly, later again "Hke." 

Originally an adjective, occuring only in compounds, but derived from 
the subst. Ags. lie, O. H. G. ^ = body, form. 

a. In both laDguagee its earliest meaning is *' like " or ** similar to/* then ** appro- 
priate/' " adapted,'* finally it became very frequent and often without particular force. 

b. The umlant generally precedes A\% bat is not produced by it. It started origi- 
nally in stems with i suffix and spread by analogy. This is the most frequent suffix 
and attached to substantires, adjectiyes, and rerbs. 

Ex. ^MWit godlike ; ritterTid^r chivalrous ; trmtlid^f familiar, devoted ; 
firoljn^r merry + frolic ; jlcrt>li(^, mortal ; Be^nlW^, persistent ; 6e0retjlid^# 
comprehensible ; ertttuUc!^# edifying ; glaublic^, credible. For -ifilid^ see 
652, 2. 

c. tx in leferlid^, \hx6iitx\\iSi, etc., is due to analogy. These lengthened forms have 
crowded out the proper old forms ledli^, ffirtl^tli^. In certain a4jectiye8 the ending 
has been mistaken for -ig, and the spelling has followed this notion, abettg, (iOig, 
unj&^Iig have the Boffiz -It^, but cannot now be corrected. aHm&^Iiil^ is the official 
spelling, though frequently aQma^Ug is met with < aUgema^, gentle, manageable. 

4. -fa m < older -sarriy originally a pronoun (+Eng. same), 
+ Ags. -suniy + Eng. -some, + Gr. b[i6g, + L. sim-ilis. 

It denotes originally identity, similarity, but has now no particular 
force, unless it be capacity, inclination. 

Examples not so numerous, the suffix has lost ground. 
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Ex.: einfam + Eng. lonesome ; langfam, slow ; gemeinfam, common ; ar- 
Bcttfam, industrious ; ^cilfant + wholesome ; graufam, cruel, + gruesome. 

-»oII# + ful, -M + less, come under composition, though in Eng. they 
might come under this head. 

For -fad^, -faltig, -faltig» see the numerals 531, 1. 

Deriyation of Adjectives by Prefixes. 

527. The prefixes in substantives have the same force and 
accent when attached to adjectives, but only ahx, eq-, gc-, 
Hit- ur- form immediate compounds. Adjectives with the 
other prefixes are derived from substantives, verbs, etc. Ex.: 
a'6erflu0, e'rjfaut, getreu', u'nnii^, n'xalt, etc. 

Composition of Adjectives. 

528. The second element is always an adjective or participle. The first 
element may he any part of speech and stands in the same relation to the 
second as it does in a compound noun. Accent and form of the first ele- 
ment are also the same. Some old past participles without ge^ are pre- 
served in composition, e. g., trunfcnr badm, in wonnetntnfm, intoxicated with 
delight; l^aud^acfen + homeba^ed, homely. 

1. AdJECTTVB + ADJEdTVB. 

Ex.: toSM^ttf bummbreifl ; bunfel^lau; 1^0(]^mfiHd < $0($inut (see 2, b); Hau" 
^ugigf rotbadEig. 

3. Substantive + Adjecttve. 

Ex.: tobfran!, *frct'bc»etg, *golbgel6, IxtMhant, wotmetrunfcn, *maufrtotr 
♦feberleWt* ttelbwoll, gcbttnlmreldb, <^offttung«lo«# frcubclcer, tottttbUi^, »orfd^rift«'^ 
mfi§ig, ttmtdwtbrtg, *bftttjttng, ^ulbrci*, *fclfenfe|l In those with * the noun 
expresses a comparison and has often intensive force. Notice -rcid^, M, 
^oi have almost become suffixes. 

a. Adjectives in -fclig are of double origin. 

1. The real adjective fcUg < ©eelc, + soul, as in gliitffelig, leutfelfgr gottfcltg. 

2. fcUg < fat (see 500, 1) + ig : mflWe%' trfibfelig, faumfelig < ^WuWalr 
%xWa\, etc. It does not belong here at all. 

b. A large class of adj. do not come under this head, e, g.^ ^offArtig, e^vgetaig; many 
fai -f&^tig, as monbf&e^tig, ft^n)inbffld)tig. They are derivatiyes of the compound nouns 
l^offaTt ( < hdchvariy ch and f assimilated), S02onbfut(^t, (S^vgeij. 
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3. Pbonoun + Adjbctiyb. 

Ex.: fel^lhcbenb, fcfbilfieniigfamf fcltjllo*, etc., only with fclbjl-. 

4. Verb + ADjEcnys. 

Ex.: wlj^egierifir bcnffaul; many with -tottt and -toftrbtg ; btt«!cnd»ert, 

5. Numeral + ADJBcrriyE. 

Ex.: eindugig, stocletfig, jtoeif^nelbig^ erflgeboren, ei'ttgeborcn, only child. 

6. Adverb + Adjbctivb. 

Ex.: IJod^gcpricfcitr alt-^ frifd^, nm-Udm, too^lfeil, tDolJIgeborett. 

7. Prbpobttion + Adjectives. 

Ex. : ttnljcifd^ig, cin^ctmiW, cingetoretir native, + inborn ; aBljolb, iiBerflug, 
ijo'ntc^mr u'tttcrt^onr »o'rlaut. filrlie'b does not belong here, fur = as, M^*'t 
aU lieb ttime^men, anfe^ Compare jufric^en, at peace, content. 

Derivation of Numerals. 

620, 3»ei is probably an old dual. 3»een< zwene has the distributive 
Buflax ni,+ Eng. twain, twin, + L. Uni. With im fern,, < older ztod, zwOy 
compare M. Eng. twa. two, also feminine. The numerals, as far as 10 
incl., can be easily compared witb the cognates of other languages accord- 
ing to Grinmi's and Verner's Laws, elf and jnjclf contain perhaps a stem 
likj ten, that appears in Slavic. They come from older einlif, zudif. eilf 
is archaic. As to %X0^\\ for imif, common in N. H. G., see 489, 1. 

1. The ending -jig, < zug + Eng. -ty, differs originally from jejtt in 
accent, jc^n < I.-E. *dekmy L. decern. See Vemer's Law. 

2. ^unbettr + hundred, is compounded of hund + rath-; the latter from 
the same stem as 0{eber Go. rathjan^ to count, hund alone means 100, 
compare L. centum, Gr. kKaTov according to Vemer's Law. See further 
Kluge's Diet. Saufenb < older tUsunt, a fern. noun. It is not an I.-E. 
numeral like all the others. Root doubtful. 

530. The suflftxes for the ordinals are really the superlative suffixes 
-to, -sta Only German and Icelandic use -sto. jweit- only sprang up in 
the 15th century. Instead of it was used, as in all Germanic dialects, anbct 
+ other, a comparative in -ter. Comp. L. alter, anbcr has not quite died 
out. Comp. jum crjlcitr jum anbern unb jum britten WioXt, still used at auction. 
Sr^ ®ott! »ic bo(^ mcin crjler toax, f!nb^ td^ nicl^t leld^t auf biefcr SBcU ben anbern, 
P. 2992-3. ttnbert5alb=one and a half ; fel^anber=lit. himself the second. 
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i,e., two of them, of us. britt- has the short vowel of the stem " thrtu,** 
still in the neuter O. and M. H. Q. driu. tt < dd < dj as in Go. ihndja^ 
Ags. ihridda, + L. ter-ti-us, ber ^unbertfle was in O. H. Q. zehamogSsto, 
zehanzug being the other word for 100 ; really " ten tens." For erfi^ leftt» 
Siirfl, see 439, 2. 

Numeral Derivatives and Compounds. 
531. From cardinals. 

1. MULTIPLICATIVKS : 

Suflaxes -fad^r -fdUig, eg., breifad^, ^lerfad^r »telfa(^. In O. H. G. -fad^ is 
only noun, -fad^ expresses a certcdn number of parts, divisions, = 
»gd(6«.^ -faltr-fftUigr falti9+ -fold, expresses also variety besides quantity. 
It comes from the same stem as the verb fatten + fold, and is quite old. 
-fait is archaic now. bo)?)?elt+ double, is < French, t is "excrescent''; 
in compounds t does not appear : Doppclablcr, DoppelgSnfler. 

iWlc- in j»iefa^r jtoiefiSttigf comes from older 0w>i, + Gr. <J/-, L. W-. 

2. Iterativjss : 

-mal, rare -jhinb* ei'nmalf jwci'maU brct'mal* mand&mal ; einma'l, ** once 
upon a time." -mal is the noun SWalJl + meal, O. H. G. mdl. Notice irakr* 
mal(«)^, once more, adverb HdUx" = "again;" ein(ntal) fiir allentaU »rCind*' 
+ " once," is seemingly the neuter N. or Ace., but it is a Gen. < older 
" eines," form which einfl with excrescent t, + once, "oust." weind" is now 
rare and so is ,rih«ib.« Uhland has »allfht'nb^ = all the time, ©tunb and 
hoX^ are isolated now ; mat is plural, being neuter (see 176). 

ixo'xtx, now rare, comes from older zwiro, zwirdr (r < ?) 

632. From the ordinals: 

1. Adverbs like crflcnd, %xot\m^, etc., see 556, 2. 

2. Fractions by -tel < SCcil, Drittel, SJlcrtcl, giinftel# one t is lost in 
writing, 3»ttnjt0|icl* They are neuter, of course. irDritteil", the full tbrm 
is now archaic. wBttJeitcl" has not come up on account of the late origin of 
irstDeite," ^anbcrt^alb" is used, see 530. Notice ber 3»eitlc^te, next to the 
last ; ber Drittle^te, third from the end. 

See also syntax, 226-229. 

633. Variatives are formed by -lei < M. H. G. leie, fem. meaning 
** kind," probably < Romance. The numeral preceding it is inflected like 
an adjective, manc^erlet (G.), i^telerlei ; loiererlei^ four kinds, etc. But the com- 
pound is invariable. 
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Derivation and Composition of Verbs. 

534. Ab primitive are regarded aU etrong verbs except preifen, ^ifuihen, which ars 
foreign, and a large nnmber of weak verbs, which are either very old, sach as ^ahen, 
fragen, or they are those whose origin is obscnre or whose stem no longer appears in 
other primitive parts of speech, e. g., ^oUn, ^offen. AU other weak verbs are derivatives 
except the originally strong that have become weak, e. g,, walten, tna^lcn, hehtn (se^ 
El.). They are derived from other parts of speech by means of t, the connecting 
vowel representing older f , d, I, which unites the verbal inflections with the root or 
with those words from which the verb is derived. (This e may drop ont.) The con- 
necting vowel i or j ( < jo) produced umlaut, which, since the j class was by far the 
largest of the three classes of weak verbs, was soon used through analogy as a com- 
mon means of deriving verbs after umlaut had ceased to work. Besides the vowel t, 
there occur certain secondary suffixes, some of which have a peculiar force. 

535. 1. Derivation with umlaut due, a, either to an old i 
or, 6, to analogy, or, c, to the fact that there was an umlaut 
already in the noun-stem. 

a, A large number from strong verbs of the 11., XXL, XV., V., VI. ab- 
laut-series with the strong ablaut, i.e., with the vowel of the pret. sing., 
and from the reduplicating verbs with the vowel of the infinitive, 
e.g., flopcn < flicgcn, flop, geffofien <fl6^^an < *fl6tjan, to cause to float, II.; 
fcnfcn < jlnfenr fanf, gcfunfcn, < aenken < *sankja/i, to cause to sink, III.; 
jd^men + tame < zemen <*zamjan, this < zemen, IV., now a weak verb 
jicmen; legen < licgcti, la^, 0clc0eti, < *laajan+lsiy, V.; fiijrcn < fa^rcti/ fu^r, 
gcfal^rcn < vfleren < fuorjan, VI., to cause to go, to lead ; pIIciK fatten, flel, 
flcfattcn, < M. H. G. fellen < *falljan, to cause to fall, + fell ; furd^ten < 
gurd^t ; lawmen <r lajm; tiiten < tot ; trSjlen < *tr68tjan < trost + trust. 

h. ppQCtt < 9)fltt9, brtoen < Braunj ja^nttt < Sa^n; M^ta < H^l ; rfiumen 
< 9laum ; ijfncn < offcn. 
e, gritnett < grfin ; trfibcn < trflbc. 

Bern. 1. If the strong verh is intransitive then the derivative is transitive or 
causative ; if transitive, then the derivative is intensive or iterative, e. g.y fc^wcmmcn < 
fd)wimmcn, to cause to swim; fefecn < ft^en, to cause to sit ; 6eten/ to pray, < bitten (?), 
to ask for. The same principle prevails in Bnglish : to flill -- to fell, to lie -- to lay, to 
drink — to drench. 

Bern. 2. j (or i) has caused certain changes in the final consonants of the stems 
because these were doubled before the ''lautverschiebung," and when doubled they 
shifted differently from the single consonants. For instance in toecfen — wac^en, beden 
— <3)ac^, (f <kk < kj, but (!^ <k; in a^cn — cffcn, bcijcn — bci^cn, f^nifecn — fi^nctbcn, 
^cfecn — $a^, j, ^ < tt, tj, but f < t. Similarly Wopfcn (for [(^cpfen) — fc^affen ; ^en!en — 
^angcn, compare Eng. henchman ; bicgcn — bftcfcn ; f(i^mlcgcn — f(i^infi(fcn ; gcfci^e^ett — 
fil^iden. Compare also Eng. drink ~ drench ; stink — stench. 
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2. Derivation by e without umlaut. 

These are late or if old, absence of umlaut is due to the fact that cer- 
tain vowels did not suffer umlaut in certain positions or that the con- 
necting vowel was e or 6. 

Ex.; Ba^nctt < SBa^rv fu§ctt < %ui, ttdern < Wdcr, formen < gorm, altcrn< 
5llter. Older are Uttn<bet6n < beta, prayer; faffcn <fa^^6n <fa^; faflcn 
< fast6n < fasta; bulbcn < dulten < dult. Notice the difference between ; 
briitfeiw to print, briltfcn, to press ; franferi/ to be ill, hanfcn^ to grieve ; ttjal- 
liXi, to roll, technical as in a rolling-mill, X^XytVit to roll, revolve ; er!alten# 
to grow cold — erfalten# to take cold. 

536. Derivation by e preceded by a suffix^ but e drops out 
after I and r. 

1. -^iXit intensive force, rare: ^ord^erv listen + hearken < IJorcn + hear; 
fd^nard^ett + snore < f^narren* 

2. -eln, always preceded by umlaut if attached to other 
verba It is also attached to substantives and adjectives. 

It has intensive, iterative force and, from association with the noun- 
sufi^, diminutive and hence derisive force. Numerous in N. H. G. on 
account of the many nouns in -el. Generally umlaut. 

Ex.: Bctteln+beg(?)< Betetif Bitten, pray, ask ; f$mct(3^cln, flatter < fc^metdjen 
(rare), smooth ; W(^eln, smile < la(3&ctt+ laugh ; frfinfcln, be sickly < franfcn, 
be sick ; fr5|lelnr to feel chilly < ^rofl; liebcln, to dally < llekn, IteBj fcM^ 
ineln# cant < fromm^ pious ; ]^nbcln# to trade < ^ant. 

537. 1. "Xnn + Eng. -n, on (rare). 

Ex.: bienemfrom the same stem as X)e-in ^entut; lenten < the same 
stem as lejrcn; rcd^nen < O. H. G. rehhan6n, + Ags. receman; »amen, + 
warn, < same stem as toai)xm (?) ; )»erbammen# + condemn, also contains 
-n < M. H. G. verdamnm, but < L. damnare. Compare jeid^nett < 3et(3^tt 
+ token, regnen < 9iegen + rain, in which n belongs to the noun, see 502. 

2. -em, + Eng. -r, has intensive, iterative, and causative 
force. Rarely preceded by umlaut ; not unfrequent both in 
Eng. and German. 

Ex. : gli^ern + Eng. glitter, < glitzen < glt^en; fitmincm < flimntcn; 
0Ummcm+ Eng. glimmer <0limmen5 Pottern< L. G. st6tem < stOten, + H, G. 
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flof cn, + Eng. stutter ; s^gctn < zogen < jiejen 5 fltfcm + Ags. skerian, to 
trickle. 

a. Nouns both sg. and pi. , adjectives and their comparatives in -er have 
started many of these verbs, e. g,, fautcrn, ctweitem^ bWttem rdbern^ ^rgenK 
arg; fBrbem, to promote, foTbenw to demand. 

538. -I e r e n, -i r e n, of Bomance origin, always accented, 
at first only in borrowed words, and then added to German 
nonn-stems. -eien, of similar origin, is rare. 

Ex. : Foreign words : falliercn + fell, regtercn + reign, fhtMeren + study, 
^anticretif trade (rather from French Jianter than from |>anb, see Kluge). 
^ontcrfelen, to paint + counterfeit; gcbcnebeict, blessed. German stems : 
l^auflercn, peddle ; floljiercn, strut ; ^albietm* In Goethe's Faust : Inli^telicren* 

a. These were formed as eaily as M. H. Q. in no smaD numbers, bat were most 
numerous during the Thirty Years^ War and the first half of the 18th century. Now 
they are excluded, except the oldest of them, from elevated style. These verbs are 
very numerous in the journals. 

639. 1. -f e n, -e f e n,+Eng. s, < O. H. G. -ison. Bare both 
in English and German. 

Ex.: grittfen, + grin, < greincni, M. H. G. grinen; firaufcn < O. H. G. 
gruvmon < stem grU, G. graufanti ®rduel, + gruesome, grajpfm + Eng. 
grasp. 

a. -fen is hidden in geijtti < g^tsen < gUiaon < subst ^. Compare 
Eng. cleanse < clean, -fen stands for -jen in gatf fen < gagzen, mutffen < 
M. H. G. muehzen. 

2. -fc!^ en. This is of double origin : 1) From -fen, see 490, 1, h : 
Jerrfd^en < hersen < herison < ^err, herro; feilfc^en < 'oeilsen < fell. 

2) From -sk, L. sc, + Eng. sh, fox^^ < forsken ; perhaps in Jafdjen 
< *haf 8k6n, if that comes from a stem Jutf-, For more examples, see 
457,4. 

8. -jen < older -eeen. Has sometimes iterative and intensive 
force. 

Ex.: bttjenr i^rjen# erjen, to call thou, you, he ; dc^jen < a^, to groan; le^- 
gen, to thirst, < kchen + leak ; feuften < mifien, from the same root as 
faufen; fd^lu^gen/ to sob, M. H. G. ducheen < fc^Iuden. 

a, -enjen in faulenjen < faul, is due to the influence of L. nouns in -enticu 
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4. -1 9 e tt. This is a secondary suffix, starting with verbs derived from 
adjectives in -ig (see 525), e.g., toitrbigcn < toitrbig, nijtigen < notig. It was 
felt to be a verbal suffix, hence : cnbigen < (£nbe, freujigen < ^rcuj, retnigm 
< reittf l^ulbigm < ^ulb. Quite numerous. 

Verb Formation by Means of Inseparable Prefixes, viz. : 
It-t en t-r e x-t fi e-r » c r-» j-» % e r-. Always unaccented. 

540. 6 e-, b- before I, + Eng. be-. See 33ei-, 516, 4. 

1. S3 c- has lost nearly all local force of "by," "near," "around," 
which is felt still in bc^ngeitf cover by hanging, bcWneibctt^ cut on all 
sides, to trim, but in these it approaches already its common force, which 
is intensive : bebauen, befragcnr bcgc^rcn, beru^rcn, bebedPejir bcrufcn, 

2. It makes intransitive verbs transitive : fatten— befallen + befall ; reifen 
(in einem Sanbe) — ein Sanb beret jen, travel all over a country; fa^ren auf et»., 
butettoad befabrcn* This is its most frequent use. 

3. In verbs from noun-stems it denotes ** provide with," "make": 
bef^u^en» provide with shoes ; be^olfern, populate ; befreunben + befriend ; 
betrttbenr make sad ; bejlar!en» con6rm. Notice certain participial adjec- 
tives which have no corresponding verb, e. g.y beleibt, corpulent ; betagt, 
'* full in years ; " belefen, well read ; or they are isolated from the verb, e.g.^ 
befc^eibenf modest ; beflatttf holding an office ; bef^uffem conditioned. 

4. It has privative force still in benel^menr to take away ; jl(| bej^cben 
(with G.), to give up. Compare Eng. behead and M. H. G. beJioubeten, 
for which now ent^upten. N. H G. be^ujjten strangely represents M. H G. 
hehdben and beheben, for which once behovben, to maintain/assert. 

541. en t-, e m p- before f, < O. H. G. int-. See ant- 516, 3. 

Its force is : 1. ** Opposite," " in return ; " in empfcl^lenf recommend ; 
emijfangenf receive ; cntgeltenf pay back, restore ; see sub. 2. 

2. Contrary, '* against," privative, ** away from : " entgetteni suffer for ; 
entfagem renounce; entbinbem deliver; entflel^en, to lack (but see below); 
tntbedenr entlaufen. From nominal stems ; mtgleifen, run off the track ; 
tnttl^ronenr dethrone ; entuolfetn* depopulate. 

3. " Transition into," inchoative " springing from," " out of : " entflel^cn, 
spring from, arise ; entbrennenf to take fire, break out ; entf^lafenr &11 
asleep. A quite common force. 
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542. et- < 0. H. G. tr, ar + Eng. a-, see 516, 9. 

Force: 1. "Out from," ** upward": tx^tUl^, arise; emetfen, awaken; 
erforf(^cn» fiud out ; erfinbcnf to invent. 

2. Transition into another state, inchoative like tnt- : erfaltnu grow 
cold ; crblfi^ bloom ; trbeben, tremble. Many from adjectives : erfranfen* to 
fi&ll ill ; erbUnbnw to become blind. 

8. Completion and- success of the action : erjagen# erBetteln^ to obtain by 
hunting, by begging ; very frequent. Compare Eng. arise, abide. 

In certain forms : only pret. erflarb^ past part, erlogetw er))i4t« 

543. g e-, g- before 1, see 516, 7, + Eng. a-. 

Force : 1. " Together " only in few verbs like : flcfrtcrcnr congeal ; gerin* 
neitr curdle; ge^oreitr to belong; geleiteitr accompany ;*gefallenf to please. 

2. Frequentative and intensive: gelobetu ge&enfeitr geMetem and finally no 
force at all as in the past participle and in verbs like : gcbci^en^ gelitflelrtr 
gmefetu genie§en« Numerous past part from nominal stems, with the force 
of "provided with," see 540, 4: gc|Hcfelt# in boots; gefUmtr disposed; 
gefHrnt, + starry. 

544. m i §-, + Eng. mis-, as to its force, see 516, 8; as to 
its origin, 453, 1. 

Ex.: migglMotf to fail ; mi^\fixm, to misunderstand ; jni§g5mtenr to grudge. 

545. »er-, fr-, < ver, far, fir. Go. fra, fr, + Eng. for-. 
Very frequent. 

Force : 1. * Through," " to the end," intensive, " too much : " »erlicrctt» 
+ lose, + forlorn ; vcrgcben + forgive; ucraltcttr grow antiquated ; »ergrabni» 
hide by burying ; »cr6ergcn» hide ; »cr(iinbcrtt, prevent ; »erf(^lafen, + sleep 
too long; ucrfommciw to deteriorate; ^erMu^en, fade; »erjttgctt, despair; »er^ 
fuc^cn, curse ; »crlattfcn# scatter ; freJTcn, to eat (used of animals). 

2. The opposite, the wrong, a mistake : vcrfaufcn, »erbicten# »erfiiljren; 
ijCTlegcn + mislay, but also (sub. 1) to publish (a book) ; i5trkucji» build 
wrongly ; fl(!^ »erlaufctt, lose the way ; fldj »cr^6rcn» to mishear ; f!d> »crgrei^ 
fen» to get hold of the wrong thing ; ((I(^) uergeBcn, to misdeal (in cards). 

8. Waste and consumption of the object : ^txlCLUtti, use up in building 
(see sub. 4) ; vcrfaufen* waste in drinking ; »erft)ielen» lose, gamble away. 

4. From nominal stems : " change into," " give the appearance of;" 
"bring about a certain state of," e.g,^ »crglttfcn, glaze, turn into glass ; 
»crgoIbett» + gild ; verfn5(^enir ossify ; »crjutfertt» cover with sugar, turn into 
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sugar ; »erarmenr grow poor ; »crfd&lc(!^terni make or grow worse ; vcrbauen 
(sub. 3), cover by building in front of. 

a. »cr- in past participles : »emanbt, related, but of the regular verb = 
" applied ; " »crf*dmt, bashful. 

546. a er- < M. H. G. zer-, ze-, O. H. G. zur, zar, zir, -f 
Go. tm-, + Gr. 6vg- + O. Eng. to-brecan, jcrbrei^ett. Least 
frequent of these suflftxes. 

Its force is : " separation," " scattering," " dissolution," " to pieces " : 
Serl^aucm cut to pieces; iergUebcntr dismember ; jertrummern» dash to pieces. 

1. If U- and Joer- precede other prefixes, separable or inseparable, the 
verb is always an inseparable compound. Ex. : Jocru'nglitcf en, kci'ntrddjtigenr 
bcnad^rid^tigcn. These come from the compound nouns Ungtutf, ©intrac^t, 
^la^^xi^U See 547. Notice the difference between k»o'rmunbcn< S5ormunb 
(insep.) and 6e»o'r|lc]^en < bwor + flc^en (sep.). 

2. Notice such compounds as au'fcrflel^eni a'nersic^en, »orau'd»crffinbi9en» in 
which the second prefix is inseparable. The first and second have no 
simple tenses in main clauses. Their past part, are auferjlanbcnr ancTjogcn. 
The pret. of the third is funbigte 5oorau^» but the past part, is ^cxaui^tt^ 
funbtgtr without ge-. See 550. 

Compound Verbs. 

547, The first element is either substantive or adjective or 
adverb or preposition; the second is always a verb. The im- 
portant questions are accent and whether the compounds are 
separable or inseparable, or both; whether direct or indirect. 

1. Indirectly compounded are the verbs derived from compound sub- 
stantives and adjectives. They are inseparable and have noun-accent- 
uation, i, e., accent on the first element. 

Ex. : Jc'rbcrgen < ^c/rBcrgc, inn ; ra'tfK^tagcn < fftat'^^la^, council ; toa'U* 
fal^rten < SBaUfa^rt, pilgrimage ; friil^fliitfett < grfiJfKttf; argtoo^nen < ^Trg^ 
toojm suspicion ; bewittfommen < SBlflfommcn. 

2. That these are not genuine compound verbs their inflection shows. 
The seemingly strong verbs, as in ro'lfd^lagen, l^ciraten^ etc., are not in- 
flected strong, but weak : ratfi^lagtCr gcratfc^lagt; ^eiratctc, gel^ctratct. Note 
also : ^anb^abtCr ge^anb^abtr not l^anb^attCr ^a'nb^abt or ^anbgel^al^t. 

3. Under this head come also : 1. Verbs of which the compound sub- 
stantive or adjective is no longer common, e. g.^ tuettcrleud^ten < weterleich ; 
x%iS^X^txt\G^tXi<r6cht'D6rteg ; bra'nbWa^etK SBranbjc^aJ. 3. A few verbs which 
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8eem due to analogy with the above and fonned by mere jaztaposition 
of adjective or substantive and verb, e. g., Ue'bfofenr tt>iQfa^ren (accent 
doubtful), fifojilo'dfettf Ue'bdugcln, md'dfagen (as if it were from wcifc and fagcn, 
but it comes fh)m the noun wisf^ago, prophet). Principal parts : Uebfofenr 
Uel)fo|lc, fleliebfojl; firojlodfeiw gefro^lotft* 

548. All the other compound verbs are directly compounded, separa- 
ble and accented on the first part excepting certain propositions, see 549, 
which form the only genuine old compounds with accent on the stem- 
syllable of the verb. These and the verbs in 540-546 are the compound 
verbs proper with the original verb-accent. 

1. SUBSTANTIVB + VBKB. 

The substantive is the object of the verb. 
Ex.: fla'ufinbenf ^u'd^alten» teilne^men^ banffagen^ preidgeBem 
NoTB.— But for the fact that in certain tenses they are written together and the 
substantive is now according to the '* Boles" to be written without capital, these 
verbs are no more compounds than the corresponding Eng. to keep house, take place, 
give thanks. As late as early N. H. G. these and the following groups were not treated 
as compounds. 

2. Adjbctivb + Vbbb. 

The adjective is generally factitive predicate, e, g., Jca^nie^jncn, " take 
notice of"; totfd^lagcttr strike dead; frcift)rc(!^cttr declare not guilty; ^off- 
giepen, -fd^itttenr see 540, 5. 

a. A large number of compounds with substantives and adjectives oc- 
cur only in certain forms, viz., in the two participles and in the infinitive 
used as a noun, e.g.y blutjllllenb, ^i^i^Voa^t^ftn, fHflbcglitdft, ba« ©(i^Sttf^rcibcn, 
bad ^tiUfd^toetaen. 

8. Adverb or Preposition + Verb. 

The adverb qualifies the verb expressing manner, direction, time. 
The preposition in this case has the force of an adverb. Exceptions 
below. 

Ex.: ]^i'nf(^l(!em ^c'rl^olen, na'^ma^tn, ©orau'dfeSen, sufa'mmenfommen, m'^U 
tt>oEen. 

549. Separable and inseparable compound verbs occur with 
kurd), O^inttx), fiber, urn, unter, ^oU, »H>et, mieDer. 

o. Inseparable verbs compounded with these prepositions are transi- 
tive, and have the old accentuation of verb-compounds (see 421). Here 
belong also all verbs with (|inter-r tuiber- and a few with »off-^ e. g., ftott** 
tri'ngcn. These verbs are nearly all old, but some new ones have been 
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formed after them. The force of the preposition has entered into and 
modified the meaning of the verb, so that if the simple or separable 
compound verb was intransitive the inseparable compound became tran- 
sitive ; if transitive, the compound developed a different meaning, gen- 
erally figurative, often intensive. As to ^aben and fein see 265. 

The separable compounds have not the verb-accentuation and the 
force of the preposition remains literal and intact. 

Very few verbs allow of both compositions. 

1. b u r (!^ means + " through," *' thoroughly," completion of the action, 
" filling with," "to the end of a fixed limit of time," bu'rd^bringmf crowd 
through, penetrate, carry to a successful issue, e.g,, bic JJugel ifl burd^gcbrungcnr 
the ball went through. Trans.: 2)ic ^\x^t\ ^at bad SBrett burij^bru'ngen, the ball 
penetrated the board ; »»on bem Oefii^le fcined ^Wi burcftbru'tigcn." In »2)ic 
^. i|l bur(^ bad Brett gcbrungcn" there is no compound. !Du'r(^f(|awctt# look 
through, ett»a« burd^f(^au'cn# see through, understand thoroughly ; burd^^ 
ta'njett# to spend in dancing, bu'rd^tanjcn, to dance through, to pass through 
dancing ; btt'rdifcl^cttr to look through (a hole), hurriedly through a book ; 
the inseparable burd^fe'^cn is obsolete, it would have the force of bur(!^'' 
f^u'en# to understand thoroughly. 

3. ^iniiXt + behind. Separable compounds with ^intct do not really 
occur in good style. In Ifntergiegcn, -bringcn it stands for (limmter = pour 
down, swallow. The inseparable compounds are always figurative and 
transitive, its force is the opposite of straight, " deceptive " : ^intcrgc'^n, 
deceive ; §lntertrci6en» to prevent, circumvent ; Ji'ntergcl^Ctt would mean the 
more usual ^interl^e'r or Bintcna'ngc^cn, to walk behind. 

3. fiB cr = a) separable : over, beyond, across = l^infi6erj 6) in close 
compounds : transfer, covering, a missing, figurative sense, extent of a 
certain limit of time. 

a» ii'bcrfclen, cross, take across (a river) ; it'tcrgc^cnr go over. 

6. itBerj{c']^en» cover with ; iibertia'd^tcnr spend the night ; ii6erf(!^rel'bett» head 
a column or chapter ; iiberp'rcn, not to hear ; ubcrlc'gen, consider ; ii'krf^la^ 
gen = tt'mfi^lagen, tip, turn over ; but iibcrfc^la'gen^ calculate (expenses) ; 
ttberfe'twir to translate ; uberge'^erir pass over, skip ; iiberfe'Jcn# overlook. 

4. um^ a» separable = around, about, again or over, upside down, 
change of place, loss of something, failure. 

Ex.: u'mpngen (clnenfWantel), put on, (ein 93tlb) change the "place of a pict- 
ure ; u'mlaufcn, overthrow by running ; u'mfteibcn» change clothing ; u'm*' 
fejrcn, turn back ; u'lnfommen (viz., «m'd Sebcn), perish, u'mbringcni take the 
life of ; f!(!^ u^mgel^it, take a roundabout course. 
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h. inseparable : literally denotes the encircling of an olject, figura- 
tively it has the force of J t n t er, deception : uma'nnett» embrace ; umWi^f* 
fen, sail around, doable ; wmflei'beiir cover, drape ; ttJnge'Jttt# avoid, deceive. 

5. unttx, separable: under, down, among (with): u'nteri^ltciu hold 
under, down; w'ntcrbringen, provide for (figurative) ; tt'ntergejcn, go down, set 

Inseparable, figurative sense : unter^'ttetw entertain ; unterfa'gen (Dat), 
forbid; ftd& untcrjlc'^en, make bold; untcmc'Jmm, undertake; vrnttxla'^tn, 
leave undone ; umerlic'gen» to be overcome by. 

6. » U » separable : + full, always literally with verbs denoting pour- 
ing, filling and similar ones: WHMn^tn, fto'flgicgcn* »o'ttfd>itttcn(em®efa§)# 
bring, pour a vessel full. Inseparable : "to the end," accomplishment: 
^ottfii'l^rctt, ^oUMn^tn, execute; ijolle'nbciw finish, compare Eng. fulfil; 
^ottfo'inmcn (part.), perfect. 

7. U) i b e r in the sense of '* against " is always inseparable and unac- 
cented, generally figurative sense : wibcrlc'gw, refute ; ttibcrjhc'^ctt (with 
Dative), resist ; n)iberfpre'^(n# contradict (also Dat.) ; toiberfle'^en/ to resist 

8. tt i c b e r, separable : " again," " back " : wic^berjolcm fetch back ; 
toW^tTQtUn, give back ; wie'berfafinu say again. Very loose compounds. 
Inseparable : figurative sense only in toicberjo'len* repeat ; toibcr^'tten* 
toibcrfc^ei'nen also toit'btx^^tmm, toi'eber^ttcn; usage is unsettled in these. 

a. The difference in the spelling loibd— tvieber is quite modem. 

550. Separable and inseparable composition with these adverbs is quite old, bat in 
O. H. G. probably no distinction was made in force or meaning. Even now ,,1)ie 
ftuQct ^at baS sSrctt buni^bru'ngen" and „bic ft. Ifl but<^ baS SBrctt gebrungcn" amount to 
quite the same thing. In fact separable composition is no real composition. Many 
still write the prefixes separately before the verb where any other adverb would stand. 
In M. H. G. the great majority of our modem separable compounds are not felt at all 
as compounds. Two things have brought about this feeling that th^ are such : 

1. The substantives compounded with the same clement as the verb, e. g., U'tngang, 
^u't^fa^vt, SCbbruc^; have lead us to associate um and ge^n, bur<^ and fasten, aB and 
Bred^n. 

2. When a meaning different from the literal or common one was developed, verb 
and adverb were felt as belonging together, e. gr., etwaS bu'nU^jcfeen, to carry something 
through, to the end ; oorft^Iageitr to propose ; na^f^tageitr to look up a reference, etc. 

a. Very often-there is no difference in meaning, but only in constraction, between 
the simple verb + preposition and the close compound, e. g.y 1, ^a8 ipferb i^ fiBer ben 
OroBen gcjprungen, = '* The horse has jumped over the ditch," and, 2, baS ipferb ^ot ben 
(SraBen fiBerfprungen/ The horse has jumped the ditch. In 2, perhaps the act of the 
leap is emphasixed, it did not 8wim across; in 1, the extent of the leap. But compare 
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also the other, not literal meaning of ftBerfprt'ngen/ viz., to ekip, omit, in : <OeT Sleifenbc 
^at einen $o{lea ftBerfpntngen, the traveller has skipped one item. <Cer 9t. ifl fiber ben 
gSoflen gefptuaden would be meaninglees. 

Derivation of Adverbs. 

The adverbs are derived from pronominal stems and from 
noun-stems. 

551. The two suffixes en and er, < older an{a)y ar{a), 
are attached to the stems. 

Adverbs from Pronominal Stems. 

1. From the stem of the demonstrative pronoun: 

a. From the stem tortlia : bar, ba + there, bann + then and bemt, conj. 
" for/' this doable fonn is M. H. G., but the difference in meaning was 
onlj established as late as the 18th century, < older danne, denned which 
have not been explained yet. !Dannen < dannana stands only in /r^^on 
bannen^ hence. !r)ejlo, see 442, a ; bort < darSt ; bod> + though (?). 

6. From the stem hi : ^er + hither ; ^irtr away ; ^icr + here ; ^itttterir 
in von ^innen, hence, ^imti, ^tutt, ^eint, ^euer, see 443, 2. 

2. From the stem of the interrogative pronoun: 

toam + when, mm, if; ttjor-, m + where < wd, wd/r ; »on wannen + 
whence is rare. Fortote + how + why, see 444, 1. 2Boru'm <wdr + 
umJbe or wara + umhe (?). 

3. From the stem swor- : fo + so ; famt, jufammcn (?)r fonber, al«, alfo, fonfl 
< must, mst, 8US, From various stems : oBeHi + above ; imtcitr uxAtt, + 
under; nib (rare), nieben + beneath ; nun + now ; au§cn, auger; lnnen# inner. 

552. Adverbs from Noun-stems. 

These adverbs are always cases of nouns, the Genitive 
being the most frequent. See 187. 

1. Genitive : abenbd# morgen^i nad^td^ tetld^ flug^r bertoeil, bennagen^ nid^td. 
i was looked upon as an adverbial ending and added to fem. nouns and 
even to other cases and whole adverbial phrases, e.^., -feitd in many 
compounds: bie'dfeiW, mei'nerfeitd, aflerbl'ngd (really a G. pi.), »o'rmaW# unter- 
we'gdr t'^^mM, aHertot'gett. Compare Eng. needs, now-a-days, always, 
sometimes. 

^.Dative: jutoci'len, mitten, JaWeU/ traun(?), morgen(sg.?), at^'nben, vor- 
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^'nbetu infol^t, anflatt. Compare Eng. to-morrow, o'clock, a year < on 
(in) the year, a day < on (in) the day, because, asleep, whilom. 

8. AceudcUive : tot% (0 + away ; l^cim + home ; mah once ; blctoeil, + 
while ; iSibtxifCMiptt it, nie. 

-toeife following at first only after a Gen., later the nninflected noun : 
jttxmgdweifc, by force, audna^mdtocifc, exceptionally, jlucfwcife, piecemeal. 
Compare Eng. nowise, otherwise, the while. 

4 Instrumental: 5c«er» this year< hiujaru; ^cutc, to 6&j < hiutagu ; 
^im < MnaM (a Dat?). See 443, 2. 

553. Derivation by suf&x: -H n g d and -w & r t ^» 

1. -tingd comes from the G. of nouns in -Unr^ and is a late formation : 
tfitf Ung^, backward ; Blinbllng^^ blindly. Compare Eng. sideling, headlong. 

2, -tt)5rtd + ward is really the G. of an adjective toert, wart. It is very 
common after prepositions : ^dxsMxi^t homeward ; toalbtodirt^^ towards the 
forest; alxo&ti^, downward, aside; wr«)drt^+ forward. 

Advebbs from Adjectives. 

554. Almost all adjectives can be nsed as adverb& 

Adverbs with a suffix : 

1. -tt this is now rare but once very frequent < older -o, which was 
probably the A. sg. fem.: 0crti(e)# fern(e), balbc in Goethe's »2Barte rntr, l&albc 
fRu^ejl btt avL^ii.'* 

a. Remark here the doublets fafl — fc|!/ f^on — fd>6n» fruj (rare),— frii^ 
fVat (rare), — fpdt. Those without umlaut are the regularly formed ad- 
verbs from jo-stems. Those with umlaut are adjectives used as adverbs. 
In trdgCf Vi\t, etc,, c does not go back to -k), but O. H. G. i< jo, since they 
are adjectives (;o-stems) used as adverbs and not transformed into adverbs. 

2. -H (^ + -lyr is really no adverbial suffix, but the adjective suffix to 
which the adverbial c ( < o) was added, -liche, -liho : \xz\x\\^ — trcu + truly, 
faithfully ; ttjal^rllc^ — toa^r, 9UtU(!^ — gut, frcitid^, to be sure, — firel ; bittcrll^ 
— adjective Jitter. 

a. The corresponding adjective in -lic^ is perhaps no longer in use. 
Compare freilt(]^, to be sure — frci + free. 

h. -Ud^ has also been added to other stems: einWUcga(J, 5of?cntU(J, tt)if# 
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555. Adverbs, cases of adjectiTes. 

Genitive: 1. red^W, linfd, cttcnb^i Jocrgebcnd, i!cW+ steadily. 

2. -e n 3 from superlatives and ordinals : cr|hnd, lJ6(3^flcnd, welfktt*, brit" 
tcn^. -cn« contains die inflection -en of the adjective. 

a. Genitive with excrescent t. Sach are felt as saperlatives : iftngflf 
Ufngflf ne^fl; etnfl(?), hut in O.H.G. are douhlets eintst and einea. Compare 
Eng. once< dues and dial, "onst '' ; also amidst, amongst, dial, '^acrost*' 
Pure Gen. in Eng. else < elles, unawares, etc. 

Bern, The above explanation is rejected by Lexer in QrimnCe Diet 

8. DaZiw. It is hidden in i»ttr < zewdre, lit. ** in truth," to be sure. 
(£lnjeln» singly < eimel by suflftx -il from €in(az) < ein; adj. einjeln-er. 
In adverbial phrases : am leid^teflem am fc^onjlcn. In M, H. G. this Dative 
was very frequent, e,g,, in -^icheUt -liTi^en, etc. 

4 Aceusative, also in the comparative and superlative degrees : toenigr 
t^telf genu$» me^r^ meifly befferf 6D<^flr mddU^fl* In adverbial phrases : indlbe^ 
fonbcrc, furma^r, aur« rclnjlc, Wonjle. See 300, 2. 

a. Note also those preceded by prepositions : lule^t^ +at last, ne(en(< 
ejieben\ wUici^f at the same time, fSixW^ or fu'rbair farther. 

Prepositioks and Cokjunotions have the same origin as the 
adverbs, being originally adverbs. 

Three classes of words may be comprised under the head 
of Particles. 

Prepositions. 

566. 1. As old and simple prepositions may be regarded : 4^, (au onf, 
fludf I6ei, »or and fiir (doublets), burd^, gegen (+ again), in, wit, ob/ lu, «m (< 

2. Derived by sufttxes : -tr, -bnr, -ter, mostly from pronominal stems 
and from the older forms ar, dar, tar^ which are probably all three com- 
parative suffixes : jtBetf unterf ^intcTf n)ieber» auger. See 551, 8. 

8. A number of nouns and adjectives in the various cases : fraf^r vxl* 
tt>ett, m&^renbr mitteU (jnittelfl)^ flatt, langd, tro^/ ^Vkn, toegetw toittetu n&^flf 
nebfl, laut, na^, jtoip&en* 

a. The number of prepositions g^oveming the Gen. is really difficult to state, be- 
cause, Hke many of the above and many others, they are really nouns with a Q. 
dependent upon them, viz., 5we(fd, Bc^ufd, betrep, feitend, etc 
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557. CoMFOuio) Pbeposftionb are generally adverbs, but the 
following may be classed here : 

1. Preposition (or adverb) + preposition or adverb : bmnen< bi-hinnen, 
Md < bi + a^ (a^ + Eng. at), nc ben <en+ eben, juwiber ; mtge'gcn <en+ gegen 
(t excrescent,) etc. 

2. Noan + Doun, or prep. + noun, or pronoun + noun : sufolge^ several in 
-()al() and -felt ; aupet^lb^ imfcitr <m|latt. 

Conjunctions. 

558. 1. From pronominal stems: For ^, ^tm, \e, toemtr to\t, and 
others, see among adverbs, 551. %^tCt Ott^^ Vivbt obetr fonbentr tveber, show 
suffixes. 

2. From nonns and adjectives : faHdr gleid^r ungea^tet^ toeil, tt>^$renbr and 
others. 

8. Compounds: adverb and preposition: U'o^x, \tHVo, mitl^in^ fornix 
^%txt barum, and othera 

4 Preposition or adverb + pronoun or adjective : inbcntr fcitbcnt, fobafc 
aid bagi cSitxa, oit»cber Keinr- de- weder, one of two; ttUJ^bejlowangm 
nevertheless. 

Interjections. 

559. Interjections proper. 

1. Joy is expressed by: a^ o, ffd, induct, ^|a, Jnrraft. Surprise: ci, pc{>, 
^. Pain by: oi), m\}t, an, a^, f^u* Disgust: pfui, fl, ba^i. Doubt: Jm, 
^cntr IJum. Commands to be silent are : i)fl, bjli fc^ ; to stop or pay at- 
tention : Uxx (to horses), ^tha, ^, ^e, f^oUa, l^Qol^. 

2. Imitations of sounds in nature ; plumps (fall), ))iff, paf » )»tiff (shot), 
|ui (whizz), bon^ (fall)* ntu^ (cow), ntiau (cat), toou (dog), ^opfa (stumble), 
bmn — bum (drum). 

8. Burdens of songs ; Dubclbumbci, 3u»iS)alIera, fd^rwm — fd^rum — f^runt. 

560. Certain regular words which have become exclamations, often 
oaths in much changed forms : ^alt, ^ttttx, Doimcr unb a3li|ettr 3>o|^taufcnb, 
^ti\, fdxa^oof D ie, D iemine, <3ap))erment* <BaUxUt, 3^etn ^immel^ Doimcmttter 
no<^ einmal. 
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LIST OF ABBKEVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS THAT 
EEQUIBE EXPLANATIONS. 



Ags. = Anglo-Saxon. 

(B.) = Bible. 

(Bo.) = Bodenstedt. 

(Bu.) = Biirger. 

(Ch.) = Chamisso. 

D. = Dutch or Dative. 

(F.) = Hart's Edition of Goethe's 

Faust, Part I. 
Fr. = French. 
(G.) = Goethe. 
Go. = Gothic. 
Gr. = Greek. 
G. T. = General Teutonic. 
(H. and D.) = Hart's edition of 

Goethe's Hermann and DorotJiea. 
(He.) = Herder. 
H. G. = High German. 
(Hu.) = A. von Humboldt. 
I.-E. = Indo-European. 
L. = Latin. 
(Le.) = Lessing. 



L. G. = Low German. 

(Lu.) = Luther's works excepting 
his translation of the Bible. 

M. G. = Middle German. 

M. H. G. = Middle High German. 

N. G. = North German or North 
Germany. 

N. H. G. = New High German. 

O. Fr. = Old French. 

O. H. G. = Old High German. 

(Prov.) = Proverb. 

(R.) = Riickert. 

Rules = the oflBcial rules for spell- 
ing, see 37. 

(Sch.) = Schiller. 

S. G. = South German. 

(Sh.) = Shakespere translated Toy 
Schlegel and Tieck. 

(Uh.) = Uhland. 

V. L. = Vulgar Latin. 



< means " derived from," " sprung from," " taken from." 
> means " passed or developed into," ** taken into." 
+ between a German and non-German word denotes common origin 
or "cognates." In other positions it means " accompanied or followed 

by." 

* before a word means that that form of the word does not actually 
occur, but is conjectured or reconstructed. 

: = :, or : as :, means a relation as in a mathematical proportion. 

I, II, HI after verbs indicates the strong verb-classes. 

— between letters means ** interchanges with," e.g.t\j — c^ as in ^ol^cr — 
1^0^ or e — i as in ne^men — nimmft* 
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The nmnbera refer to fhe paragraphs. The mnlants have a separate place. & after 
a, 5 after o, ft after u. 



Ablant: natnre of, 303; four grades, 
394,463.2; 496; 497. 

Ablaut sertes : and verb-classes, 122- 
129 ; L-B., 394, 1 ; G. T., > O. H. G. > 
N. H. G., 395-400; 459-467 ; groap- 
lngof,459. 

Abstract nouns : article before, 149 ; no 
article, 145; 155,2; plural of, 171 ; 
62, Bern. 

Accent: 417, 418; degrees of, 419; 
chief on stem-syllable, 420 • 420, 2; 
478, 4; Bng. In Norman -Fr. words, 
420, 8 ; in compounds, 421-423 : sec- 
ondary, 424 ; rhetorical, 426 ; " free " 
in L-B., 420, 2 ; in foreign words, 427, 
420, 1; 424, 4; 493,2; 63, 2; charac- 
teristic of Germanic I^ang., 478,4; =in- 
tonation, 392, 1. 

Accidence : 38-138 ; Historical Commen- 
tary on, 428-476. 

Accusative: office of, 198; after verbs, 
198-206; two A. after verbs, 199; 

Predicate in passive, 202, 2 ; equate, 
03 ; logical subject in, 205 ; afM>r re- 
' flexive verbs, 206 ; adverbial, 207; dif- 
ference between A. and Q. of time, 208, 
1 ; after adjectives, 207, 1 ; 183 ; abso- 
lute. 209; 297, 1; by attraction in the 
Srea. after laffen/ 202, 1 ; after prepos., 
04-306; with Inf., 292. 
Adjective: decl. of, 69-72 ; 436 ; origin 
of strong decl., 437; comparison of, 
73-76, see comparison, compar. and 
snperlat. ; 438, 439 ; used as nouns, 
220, 221, 181 ; gender of same, 160, 
8 ; 169 ; 162, 8 ; G. after, 182. 183 ; 
D. after, 194 ; A. after, 183 ; 207, 1. 

Attributive use of, 211-217 ; only 
used attributively, 211 ; uninflected 
used attributively, 212 ; in the predi- 
cate, 218, 220 ; as nouns declined 
strong, 214 • G. sg. m. and n., 216, 1 ; 
declined weak, 213; 217, 1 ; as nouns, 
221, 1; origin of double decl., 215 ; un- 
settled usage as to stronc; and weak 
decl., 216, 221 ; after indef pron., 
214; 216,4; 181 ; after person, pron., 
216,2; twoormoreadj., 212, 3; 217. i 
In the predicate, 218,219; only used 
in pred., 219 ; popition of n^juncts of, I 
353 ; accent in certain compounds, i 



422, 1-7; derivation of, 622-628; 

used as adverb, 554. 

Adjective Clauses : nature of, 323 ; 326- 
328 * 339 

AdverbW Clauses : nature of, 323, 329 ; 
various kinds of, 330-340 ; see tempo- 
ral, local, clauses of manner and cause 
(332-340), final (338), condiUonal, 
(340), etc. 

Adverbs : origin of, 551-555 ; < G. of 
nouns, 187, 562 ; +prepos. supplanting 
the person, pron., 234 ; syntax of, 299, 
300; after prepos. -t- noun, 300; ad- 
verbs which are only adverbs, 300, 1 ; 
554, 2 ; adjective as, 300, 2 ; 554 • 
comparison by* 223, 224 : relative and 
absolute superl. of, 300, 2 ; nature of, 
301, 1 ; interrogative, 251, 6 ; relarive, 
258, 326, 331 ; demonstrative, 327, 
8; in local clauses, 331, a : position in 
a sentence, 354 ; order of adverbs of 
time, place, manner, 355; accent in 
compound, 423. 

Adversative Sentences : coordinate, 320. 

AfiHcate : 413, 5 ; 408, 1. 

Alemanic : 483, 1. 

Alphabet : printed and script, 1, 2 ; ori- 
gin of the G. letters, 360 ; Latin letters 
in G., 360, 2 ; relation to G. sounds, 
361. 

Anglo-Saxon, see Bnglish. 

Apposition : < G. ^ nouns, 181 ; 179, 
1:317. 

Articles: inflect, ot 38; accent of, 39; 
contraction with prepositions, 40 ; spell- 
ing of, 39 ; 41 ; syntax of, 140-158 ; 
nature of 140 ; general cases of absence 
of, 141-146 : before proper nouns, 
147 ; before abstract nouns, 149 ; be- 
fore names of materials, 150 ; b^ore 
collective nouns, 151 ; repetition of, 
158. See A., def. and indef. 

Article, Def. : infl. of. 38 ; attraction to 
preceding words not prepositions, 41 ; 
contraction with preceding prepos., 40 ; 
relation to Eng. possessive pron., 154, 
243,8; distributive for Eng. 'a," 156. 

Article, Indef. : infl. of, 38 ; aphaereeis of, 
41 ; after certain pronouns, 144, 252; 
before certain pronouns, 157. 

Austrian: 483. 
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Auxiliaries: of tense: infl. of, 11 ; use 
of, 965, 266 ; 983, 2 ; omlB^ion uf, 
346; in passive voice, 273. 

Modal : see pret. pres. verbs ; special 
uses of, ^67; verbs of motion omitted 
after, 267, Rem. ; imperative force of; 
287, 4 ; + pern and pres. inf., 288, 1 ; 
290; in future, 279, 3, a. 



Bavarian-Austrian: 483, 2; 488, 6, a. 
Bible: 486; 487. 
Brechung : 405, Bem. 



Capitals : initial, 364 ; in prononns of 
address, 230; in article, 39. 

Cardinals, see Numerals. 

Cases : see individual cases, N., G., etc. ; 
order of cases in the sentence, 352. 

Causal Sentences : coordinate, 321 ; sub- 
ordinate, 337. 

Comparative : see comparison ; use of, 
222 ; by adverbs, 223, 224 ; conjunc- 
tions after, 333. 

Comparative Clauses : 333, 1-3 ; with 
ni(ft, 333, 2. 

Comparison: of adjectives, 73-76; 438; 
439; irregular, 76, 1; defective and 
redundant, 76, 3; the suffixes, 73, 438 ; 
by adverbs, 223, 224, 222, 1 ; of two 
qualities of the same object, 224. 

Compound words : accent of, 421-424 ; 
irregular accent of certain nouns, adjec- 
tives, and prefixes, 422 ; secondary ac- 
cent in, 424 ; 521 : see nouns, a^j^ 
etc.; 516; compared with Eng., 521, 

Compound tenses : 109-115 ; 283. 

Concessive Clauses : 339. 

Conditionals: formation ofl 115, 283, 5; 
force of, 280, 281, 284, 6. 

Conditional Clauses : tenses in, 280, 284, 
5 ; nature of, 340 ; several forms of, 
340, 1 : word-order in, 343, c. 

Conjugation : strong and weak, 101-103 ; 
446,476 ; weak, 117, 118, 447, 454, 
455 ; strong, 120-133, 446, 456-469. 

Conjunctions : classification of, 307 ; ori- 
gin of, 301, 558. 

Coordinating : copulative, 319; adver- 
sative, 320 ; concessive, 320, 2 ; causal, 
321 ; illative, 322. 

Subordinating : in temporal clauses, 
330 ; in comparative clauses, 333 ; 
334 : in consecutive clauses, 335 ; in 
restrictive clauses, 336 ; causal, 337 ; 
final, 338 ; concessive, 339 ; condi- 
tional, 340. 

Consecutive Clauses : 336. 

Consonant-declension, see n-declension. 

Consonant-stems: become i-stems, 54 ; 
428, 2 ; 432, 1 ; 432-435. 

Consonants: description of, 374>389; 
open, 374-381 ; shut, 382-385 ; na- 
sals, 386-388J: compound, 389 ; long, 
389, 5; couB.-table,p. 167; see Qrimm's 



and Vemer's Laws; doubling or length- 
ening of; 389, 5 ; 413, 5 ; 488, 2, c\ 
535, 1, R. 3. 

Coordinate Sentences: 318; various kinds 
of, 319-322. 

Copulative Sentences: 319. 

Danish: 479, IL 

Dative : ofllce of, 189; as nearer object 
after intrans. and certain compound 
verbs, 190 ; as indirect object after 
trans, verbs, 191; ethical, 192 ; after 
impers. verbs, 193 ; after adj., 194 ; 
190; suppUnted by prepos. + case, 
195; after prepos., 303, 305, 306. 

Declension : of articles, 38; of nouns, 42- 
68 ; 428-435 ; of foreign nouns, 64, 
62, 3; of proper nouns, 65-68; of the ad- 
jective, G9-72; of pronouns, 81-100. 

Demonstrative Pronouns : 88-91 ; use of, 
244-250 : origin of, 442 ; supplanted 
by ^ler and ba + prepos., 261, 2, 

Dependent Clauses, see Subordinate. 

Dependent order of words : 341, 344 ; 
in main clauses, 347, 349; the oldest 
order, 349, 3. 

Dialect: and written langnage, 390; in 
M. H. G.. 485, 2 ; in N. H. G., 486, 
487; in the pronunciation of the edu- 
cated, 390 ; and the public school, 392, 
5. 

Diohthongs: pronunc. of, 32 ; analysis of; 
372 ; become single vowels, 488, 4 • < 



long vowels, 488, 5. 
Dutch: 481,3; 493,3. 



East Frankish : 482, 8 ; 486. 
Elliptical clauses and phrases: 310 ; 284, 

6, Rem.; 287r343,d,2. 
English : 479, m. ; 492, 4 ; umlaut in, 

402, 2. 
Euphony: 418,1. 
Exclamation : G. in, 188, 309, 3 ; order 

of words in, 343, « ; see interjections. 

Final clauses : 338. 

Flemish : 481, 8. 

Foreign noons : decl. of, 64 ; gender of, 
163; verbs. 638. 

Foreign words : spelling of, 366 ; ac- 
cent, 427, 420, 1 ; 424, 4 ; in G. word- 
stock, 492-494. 

Fractions: 633,2. 

Frisian : 481, 1. 

Future: formation of, 114: force of, 
278 ; imperative force of, 278, 3 ; 
287, 8 : present with ftature force, 274, 
5 ; condit. for subj. of, 281 ; origin of, 
283,4; 279,3. 



Gender : of nouns and their distribution 
among the declensions according to, 
43 ; syntax of, 159-169 ; grammati- 
cal and Bcx, 159, 160 ; concord of the 
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same, 165-168 ; aocordin*; to meaning, 
160; according to endings, 161; donbt- 
ftU and double, 162 ; cnange of, 161, 
Bem^ 163; of compound nonnB, 164; 
concord of, 165-168; between Hubject 
and predicate, 313, 316. 

Genitiye: otUce of, 180; varioos kinds of 
Q., 180, 1-7 ; partitive O. passed Into 
apposition, 181, '/S51: supplanted by 
prepos., 181 ; dependent upon adj., 
S^y 182 ; dependent upon verbs as 
nearer objec:, 184; as remoter object, 
185: after iuipersonal verbs, 186; ad- 
verbuil G. of place, time, etc., 187; sup- 
planted by A., 5807, Bern.; difference be- 
tween A. and G., 208 : after prepos., 
302; in exclamations, 188. 

German Dialects : classification of, 480- 
483; 484. 

history of, 4 7H-494 ; rulatiou to other 
Germanic lan^ut^ep, 480-486, 

Gi-rmaii Soundt* : analysis of, 366-380. 

Germanic Languages: relation to other 
I.-E. lan^ua'Tres, 477; characteristics of, 
478; clas^sificatjon of, 479-484. 

Gerundive: 107 : 289, Rem. ; 298 ; 452. 

Gothic: letters, 360; language, 479, 1. 

Grimm's Law: 407-415; G. T. shifting, 
407-410; a. shifting, 413-415; mod- 
ifications of, 412 ; in dialects, 480; in 
ftmiviirivi- v.-rb-^j 5ar,, I. R. \l 

Hessian : 482, 2. 

High German : explanation of terms, 480, 

8, a. See South German. 
Hildebrantalied : 485, 1. 

Icelandic: 479, H; 229.1; 630. 

Illative Sentences : co-orainate, 322. 

Imperative : 105, 450 : in strong verbs, 
121 ; personal pron. in, 286, 1 : future 
with imperative force, 278, 3 ; 287, 8 ; 
force of, 286 ; other verbal forms with 
the force of, 287 ; conditional and con- 
cessive force of^ 339, 1 ; word-order in, 

Indcfinitu Pronouns: 94-100,445; use 

of, 259-263. 
Indirect Speech : tenses In, 282; mood in. 

285; 325,3; 328. 
Indo-European: 477. 
Infinitive: 106, 451; nature of, 288; 

290, 3, b ; perfect, 288, 1 ; imper. force 
of, 38 7, 1 ; without and with ju, 289- 
291; 291,3 5; witliout ^ii, 289,Rem.; 
after certain groups of verbs, 290 ; with 
JU, do., 291, 1 ; as object and subject, 

291, 2, 3 ; A. with, 292 ; as a noun, 
293 • governed by prepos. + ^u, 291, 1 ; 
inf. clause, 325, 2, Rem. 3 ; 332, 1; 335, 
1 ; position of two, in dependent clause, 
345, 1 ; position of adjuncts of, 363. 

Instrumental: 194. 

Interjections: 559, 560. 

Inteirogative Pronouns : 92, 444 ; use of 
251-253 • D. supplanted by woCx) +' 
j/xepoa., 261, 2. ' \ / 



Interrogative Sentences : 309, 2 ; Hidirect, 
325, 2; disjunctive, 325, 2, <;; word* 
order, 343, a. 

Inverted order of words: 341, 343; in 
inserted main clause, 343, 1 ; origin of, 
in conditional and in main clauses, 348, 
1 ; after certain co-ordinating conjunc- 
tions, 319 ; in a clause instead of ob* 
gteid^, etc., 339. 

I-stems: 52-65; 429. 

Iteratives: 631,3. 



Jo-stems: 46,2; 428; in a^J., 437, 8: 
496,2; 622. 



Kanzleisprache : 486,487. 



Labialization, 367, 1 ; 370, 4, Rem. 
Language: written. Bee SchritUprache, 
Law of Finals: 478,3. 
Levelling: nature of. 491,1: in the strong 

pret., 460 ; in the weak verbs, 454, 

455. 
Low Prankish ; 481, 8. 
Low Germau Dialects: 480, 1; 481; 

> H. G., 493, 8 ; their relation to the 

written language, 392, 1-3 ; 391. 
Low Saxon: 481,2. 
Lather: 486,487. 

Middle Prankish: 482,1. 

Middle German Dialects: 480,3; 482: 

488, 8, a ; 488, 4. 
Middle High Gterman : 486, 2; transition 

of sounds to N. H. G., 488-491. 
Mi-verbs: 136; 449,1,2; 473-476. 
Modal Clauses: 332. 
Modal Auxiliaries. See Auxiliaries. 
Mood : see subj., imper. ; in adjective 

clauses, 328. 
Multiplicatives : 631, 1. 

N-declension : of nouns, 47, 61, 62, 
432-435 ; of adjectives, 69, 213, 215. 

Narrowness of vowels : 367,2. 

Negatives : 309, 1 ; double negative, 309, 
1 ; in comparative clauses, 333, Z. 

New High German : 485, 486. 

Nominative: 178,179; absolute, 297; 
predicate, 179; A. for, in pred., 202, 1. 

Normal order of words : 341, 342 ; in 
subordinate clauses. 346, 2; after co- 
ordinating conjunctions, 343, 2 : when 
the suboidinate clause precedes, 343, 8: 
348, 2 ; 343, c ; 358. 

North German : see Low Q. 

Norwegian : 479, 11. 

Nouns: decl. of, 42-68 ; systems of noan> 
decl.. 42 ; distribution of nouns among 
the three declensions according to gen- 
der, 43, 433 ; general rules for noun- 
decl., 43 ; strong decl. of, 44-60, 428- 
431 ; weak decl. of, 61, 62, 428, 2 ; 
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432 ; mixed ded. of, 63, 435, 1 ; xae 
of cases, see individual cases; deriva- 
tion of, 496-516; composition, 617- 
591. gender of compound, 164 ; ac- 
cent of, 431, 422. See Number, Proper 
N., Foreign N., Abstract N., Compound. 

Kamber: Singular and plural of nouns: 
pi. the basis of classification of strong 
nouns, 44; no sign, 46, a; umlaut, 
45,6; -e, 4»-55; -€t, 56-60, 431; 
(c)n, 61-63 ; pi. In -«, 60 ; urregular, 
51, 172, 173 ; double forms, 58, 162, 
4; 431, 3: of abstract nouns, 171; 
nouns only in pi.. 174. 

Sing, or pi. after nouns of quantity, 
etc., 175: why sing., 1 76 ; sing, where 
Eng. pL, 177 ; sing. neut. of pronouns 
refer to masc, fern., and plurid nouns, 
168, 313. 

Sinj;. and pi. of verbs : 311 ; pi. after 
a collective noun, 312 ; ** pi of majea- 
ty,"311,2. 

Numerals: 77; Infl. of, 78: when in- 
flected, 226, 227; cardinids, 77-70; 
pi. in -e. 227 ; in -«r, 228, 3 ; ordinals, 
80, 211, 530, 532 ; infinitive, lOO; 
derivation of, 520^33. 



Old High German : 485. 

Ordinals: see Numerals. 

Orthoffraphy : division into OTllables, 36; 
regulated by government, 37, 361, 2 ; 
historical notes on, 360-365; umlaut- 
signs, 362; on the marks to show 
length, 363 : on use of capitals, 364 ; of 
foreign words, 365 ; government rules, 
37. 

O-stems : lose sign of the pi., 47, 51, 
428. 



Participial Clauses : 294, 4 ; 332, 1. 

Participles : 102, 107. 453 ; use of, 294 
-297 ; position of adjuncts of, 353. 

Past part, without gc-, 108, 113, 
463, 2; 470, 528; isolated, 129, 
Rem.; 131, Rom.; 524, 4 ; imper. force 
of, 287, 3 ; pansive force of, 295 ; act- 
ive force of, 295, 3 ; 296 ; dependent 
upon fommen. I^eiftcn, etc , 296 ; of 
verbs of motion, 296; absolute con- 
Btruction, 297. 

Pre8.part.,274,6; 283,8,4: 294,453; 
in compound tenses, 283,1, 2; 351. 

Passive : see Voice. 

Perfect: formation of, 112; force of, 
276; with future perf. force, 279, 3 ; 
Eng. perf. — Q. pres,, 274, 4 ; impera- 
tive, 286, 1; Infinitive, 288. 

Personal Pronouns : 81,. 82, 440 ; syn- 
tax of, 230-235 ; gender of, 81 ; use 
of, in address, 230-233 ; repetition of, 
233, 2 : omission of, 233, 1 ; sup- 
planted by other pronouns and preposi- 
tions, 234 ; in the imper., 286, 1. 

Phonology : 360-427 ; orthography, 360 
-365; analysis of sounds, 366-389; 



as standard of pronunc, 390-392 ; pho- 
netic laws. 393-417 ; accent, 418-427. 

PlaitdeutBch : 481, 2, a ; 484. 

Pluperfect : formation of, 112 ; force of, 
277; relation to Condit., 280, 281, 
284,5. 

Plural : see Nmnber. 

Popular Etymology : 494, 8, 8. 

Possessive Pronouns : 85-87 ; syntax oi^ 
239-243 ; origin of, 441 ; compounds 
with, 87; used substantively, 240; 
repetition of, 241, 242, 3 ; relation to 
def. article, 154, 243,8 ; supplanted by 
demonstr. pron., 242, 1 ; uiiinfiected, 
239, 243.1; after Q., 180,4. 

Predicate, 308; concord of subi. and 
pred,, 311-317 ; number of verb after 
collective noun, 313 ; when subjects are 
connected by conjunctions, 311, 314 ; 
person of verb when subjects are of dif- 
ferent persons, 315 ; position of, 350, 
351. 

Prepositionsi : syntax of, 301-306 ; nat- 
ure of, 301, 1, 2 ; 556 ; classification 
of, according to ca^es, and treatment of, 
in alphabetical order, 302-306: gov- 
erning the G.. 302 ; governing the D., 
303; govemmg the A., 304 ; govem- 
tog D. and A., 305 ; general position of, 
357. 

Present: infl. of, 103; of weak verbs, 
118, 447 ; of strong verbs, 121, 456 ; 
O. H. G., 446 : of pret. -pre>». verbs, 
134 ; uses of, 274 ; periphrastic, 274, 
6 ; imper. force, 287, 3 ; formation ol 
present-stem, 457. 

Preterit: infl. of, 103; weak, 454; 
strong, 458 ; levelling in, 400 ; double 
subj., 125, 126. 464,8 ; 129 ; of pret.- 
pres. verbs, 134, 470; force of, 275 ; 
relation to condit., 280,281,284,6; 
ind. for unreal subj., 340, 3. 

Pret.-pres. verbs : 134 ; 135 ; 108, 2 ; 
267 ; 470-472. 

Pronouns: inflection of, 81-100, 440- 
445; syntax of, 230-263; concord 
with noun, 165-168, 235; origin o^ 
496; position ot in the sentence, 352, 
e ; neut. pron. refers to mapc. or fern. 
nouns, 168; neut. pron. one of two 
accusatives, 199, 1, 3. See reciprocal, 
possessive, etc., separately. 

Pronunciation: of letters. 1-37, 366; 
standard of, 390-392 ; dispated pointi^ 
in standard, 391 ; Hanoverian and N. 
G., 390, 4 ; 392, 1-8 ; dialect in, 390, 
1-3. 

Proper Nouns: decl of, 05-68; article 
before, 147, 155, 1 ; gender of, 160, 3, 
with Rem. ; 164. 

Question: see Interrogative Sentences. 



Reciprocal Pronouns: 84, 197, 200, 

238. 
Reduplication : nature of, 458 ; in VIL CI. 
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of yeibs, 180, 131; In tiie present, 

457,8. 
BefleziTe Pronooni : 83, 937 ; peroonal 

for, 237, 1. 
Belatire Claasee: see Adjectlre d. 
BelatiTC Prononne: 93; nse of, 254> 

258 ; origin of, S54 ; rapplanted ly 

adTerb» and conjnnctioiis, 257, 258, 

320, 327. 
Restilctive CSaiisee : 330. 
Boondnees of Towele: 307, 1 ; in & G., 

301,5. 
Bonee, 492, & 
SOekmHlmU: 402, »; 455. 



Scaodinavian, 479. II 

Schriftsprachs : 300; 485, 3 f 480, 487. 

Sentence : strocture of eimple, 308 ; con- 
BtitnentB ot 308 ; arrangement ot eee 
word-order: various kinds of main, 
300 ; 284, 3 ; 280 ; eompoond, see co- 
ordinate and subordinate. 

Shifting of mutes : see Grimm's Law. 

Stiifting of spirants : see Yemer's Law. 

Silesian: 482,6. 

Singular: seeNnmber. 

Slavic : 47 7 ; 481, 2, Bern. ; 482, 4-6. 

Souancy: 378. 

South Frankish : 482, a. 

South German Dialects : 480, 8 ; 483 ; 
488, & a ; 489 ; 490, 1, a : rekition to 
the written language, 391, 392, 4. 

Soabian : 483, 2. 

Subject : 308 ; concord of, and predicate, 
311-317 ; position of subject and verb, 
341, 358. 

Subjunctive : kinds of, 284 ; potential, 
284, 8; 325, 2. Bern. 1 ; 325, 3 ; 328 ; 
in conditional clauses, 340, 448. 

Subordinate Sentences : 318, 323, 324-> 
340; word-order in, 343, c: 344- 
340 ; 350, Bern. ; omission of auxit., 
340 ; position of, 358. 

Substantive Clauses: 323-325 ; nature 
of, 323 ; various kinds of, 325 ; nor- 
mal order io, 345. 

Superlative : see Comparison • use of , 2 2 2 
-225 ; never uninflected. 222 ; absolute 
and relative, 222 ; applied to two ob- 
jects, 225; of adverbs, 300^ 3. 

Surdness: 370. 

Swedish : 479, IL 

Swiss : 483, 1, 0. 



Temporal Clauses : 330. 

Tenses : simple, 101, 103; 448 ; use of, 
274, 275, 283. 

Compound: 109, 112-110, 270- 
281 ; origin of, 283 ; position of sepa- 
rable pr^lz, 351. See the separate 
tenses. 

Thuringlan: 482,4. 

Time : modes of expiesalng time, 220 ; 
G. of; 187 ; A. of; 208. 



Umlaut : signs of, 31, 382 ; as a sign of 
the pi.. 45, b; 48 : in comparison ol 
adJ-, 74; In pret. snor). of strong verbs, 
121 ; in the pres, of strong verbs, 127, 
Bem. ; 129, Bern. ; 130, Bem. ; 131, 
Bern. : 404 ; nature of, 401 ; in Eng., 
402, 3; spread of, 488, 1 ; in derived 
verbs, 535. 

Upper Saxon : 482, 6. 

YarintiTes: 533. 

Yerb : principal parts of, 102: infl. of, 
103; personal suffixes of. 104,118, 
121, 440 ; classification of, 204 ; ir- 
regular weak, 110, 454, 455; weak 
vcibs are derivative. 117, 1. 

BeduplicaUng: 130, 131,458; non- 
thematic, see mi- verbs; anomalous, 
134-130. 

Compound : 187 ; D. after, 190 ; A. 
after, 108, 547-550 ; accent in, 421. 
Reflexive, 138 ; 197; 200; 230,3; 
204. 

Impersonal: sut^t of 230,1, 2, 5; 
cases after, 180, 193, 205 ; G. after, 
184-180 ; D. after, 180-193 ; D. or A. 
after, 100, 200 ; A. after, 198 ; two A., 
199, 201; neuter, 170; trans., 101, 
204 ; faitrans., 204. 

Y. of motion : comp. tense of, 205, 4 ; 
200 ; 283, 3 ; 200, 2 ; past part, of; 
290; see Kumber, P^sdicate, anxil., 
pret. pres. verbs ; person of, in relative 
clauses, 320 ; position of, 341, 350, 
Bem. ; derivation oil 534-550. 

Yenier's Law : 411, 412, 410. 

Yoice: passive, infl. of; 116; oonstruc- 
lion in, 179,2; 202, 3; 268-273; 
replaced by reflexive construction, 272 ; 
origin of. 273 ; in Go., 283, 1. 

Yowei-declension : see Koun, strong ; 
428-431. 

Towels : quantity of, 33-35, 488, 3, b ; 
analysis and description of, 307-373 ; 
vow^table, p. 162; general remarks 
upon, 373; doubling of, 33,303,4; 
connecting v. in conjugation, 118; 
449, 2; 454, 2, 8 ; in ablaut, 393- 



488, 8; diphthongization of kmg t., 
488, 5. 
Yowel- stems : see Yowel-Declension. 

Wordformation : 495 - 559 ; substan- 
tives, 495-521; pronouns, 496; ad- 
jectives, 522-533; verbs, 534-550; 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, 
551-558 ; inteiiections, 559. 

Word-order: 341-350; normal, 342; 
Inverted, 343; dependent, 344. See 
these separate heads; in poetiy and 

W prose, 359. 
ord-0tock : 492-494. 
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The first contains a list of the German acd Euglieh words, prefixes and snfflxes 
specially treated in the grammar. Also the strong and irregnlar verbs with the princi- 
pal parts, and the second or third pers. sing, of the pres. ind. and the imperative sing., 
if they are at all peculiar. 

The umlauts have a separate place, & after a, 5 after o, fi after u. 

The numbers refer to the paragraphs. I., II., III., etc., mean the strong verb-classes 
and ablaut series. 

After the substantives the gender (m., n.,/.) and the plural ending are always indi- 
cated of the strong nouns, the gender and w. (= weak) are given after the weak noans. 
When there is no pi. sign at all, it is indicated by -. When the coj^ate Eng. word is 
rare, or when its meaning differs quite widely from the German word, it is placed after 
the common Eng. meaning. 

The vocabulary is meant to cover all untranslated single words and illustrative sen- 
tences as iUr as S 147, except the foreign words 6^, 8; 63, 2; 64. 

If weak verbs must have the connecting vowel this is indicated by the preterit. 
- after a word means a prefix in composition, before a word it means a sufSx. 



«. 

a, pronunc. of, 3; description of, 371, 4; 

quantity of, before r, rt, xh, 33, 488, 2 ; 

in ablauts., VI., 459, 4 ; in ablauts. I.- 

v., 469. 
a, in Engl, phrase " so much a pound,'* 

156. 
9la8, »., pi. tSfcr, carrion. 
Qb, from, 303, 1 ; 516, 1. 
aber, but, 60,+ word-order, 343, 3; 356; 

compared with fonbeni/ 3^0, 2 B 
aber-, 516, 1. 
ab^anben, lost, 429, 1. 
ab'f^relben, to copy, see ft^relbcn. 
9lbt, »»., !Le,+ abbot. 
aA, alas, 60; 559, 1. 
aoften, with G., to attend to, in 82; (ad^s 

tete). 
ae, as sign of umlaut of a, 362, 2. 
aeu as sign of umlaut, 362, 2. 
after-, 516. 2. 
-age. noun-suffix ; fern, gender, 161, 2 ; 

163,5. 
ai, pronunc. of, 32, 372. 1. 
alt,+all, 100; def. art. after, 144; neuter, 

168; use of, 261; accent, 422.5. 
offein, cor^j.fhut; + word-order, 343,0. 
otter-, +8uperl., 222; accent, 422, 1, 6. 



aderbtnaS; certainly, 552, 1. 
attcrlle'bfl, charmmg, very lovely, 222; 
422,+8hakspere*s alderliefest. 

atttn&^lt^, gradually, 526, 8, e. 

ol9, before a predicate noun, 179 ; in ap- 
position, 317; before a relative pronoun, 
327, 3 ; in temporal clauses, 330, 1; 
in comparative clauses, 333, 343, c; 
after comparative, 333, 2 ; after adiec- 
tives, ni(!^t8, anbcr-, 333, 2, a, 8 ; + baft, 
333,8. 

att,+old, etym.f 453, 1. 

alter, »., -, age, old age. 

am < an bera, +on the, 40. 

-am, noun-suf., 501. 

amt, n., -er, etym., 516, 8. 

an, + on, 305,8; 306,1,2; compared with 
auf, 300, 2. 

an < an ben. 40. 

an'binben, to tie, pee binben. 

-anb, noun-sufiix, 505. 

anber-, + other, 94 ; accent In comp,, 423, 
1; etym.y 445, 3; in comp., 530. 

onbei-t^atb = li, 530. 

anmut,/., no pi., grace; gender. 164, a. 

anfc^rctben, to write down, charge, see 
fi^relben. 
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anflatt, 4- instead of, 302, 1; -(- iu and inf., 

291, 1, R; 332, 1. 
«nt-, 5ie,8. 
-ant, 505. 

MntiDort,/., w.,+ answer; gender, 164, «. 
arm, f».,-c, + arm. 

Slrmut,/., wojo^, poverty; gender, 164, a. 
>-at, 511, 3, a; in neut. foreign nouns, 

163, 1. 
Vittm, m., -4, no pl.t breath, 47, 1; 501. 
atmen, to breathe, 118, 1; (atmcte). 
au, prononc. of, 32 ; analysis of, 372, 8; 

origin of, 488, 5; 490, 6. 
auc^r also, -t- eke • m relaL clanse, 93, 4; 

with n>enn/ ob, 339. 
ouf, + upon, 305, 3 ; compared with an, 

300, S; + ba^, in order that. 338. 
ou'ferfle^^n, to rise again, 546, 2. 
au'frit^ten, to erect, (-rld^tctc). 
augc, n,, -9, -n, + eyc. 
a-nmlaut, see &, e. 
oud,+ontof, 303,8. 
ou^er, besides, 303, 3: +ba^f 336. 
«5t, /, -,+axe, 491, 2; 512, 2. 
ft, pronunc. of, 31 ; 362 ; 371, 2, R. 8 ; 

see umlaut, 
ft^en, to baU, corrode, + etch, 535, 1, R.2. 
&u, pronunc. of, 32; 372, 8; origin of, 

488, 5. 
ftu^r-, + outer, 76,2. 

». 

&,pronnnc. of, 4; description of, 385, 2; 

final, 385, 8; „I)cirte6" b, 383, 1, R.; 

392, 2; Eng. correspondents of, 408, 2; 

413, 2; 490, 6. 
I*-, see b€-; 557, 1 ; 414, 3. 
haden, buf, flcbarfcn, +bake,VL,l 29 ; (bidfl, 

bfitc) ; in comp., 528. 
5Dab, n.. -e8, -cr,+bath. 
S3alfc(n), m^ -; beam, 46, 4. 
SBanb, n.. 58; w., 162,4; 496. 
SBanbe, /., w., + hand (of robbers, etc.). 
-bar, ddi.-stifflx, 526, 1 ; accent, 424, 

1,6. 
Barml^e'rjig, mercifhl; nccent, 422, 8. 
ha^, more, very, + better, 76; etffm., 439. 
SDaucr, m., t0., farmer, 62, 2 ; 63; strong, 

-, builder; n., -, cage. 
I&au, m., -e, see also 51. 
S3aum, m., -c, tree, + beam. 
S3ar, m., tt;.,+bear. 

w-,+be-, bv. 108, 3; 540, 1; see Bel. 
Beben, tremble, etym., 457, 8. 
bebai'f, see beburfen. 
bcbcden, to cover, + deck, 
bebicnt, etpm., 295, 2. 
bcbinat, past part., conditioned, 125, 1. 
Bebflrfen, +G.. to need; for infl. see 135, 2. 
bcfeMen, bcfa^t, bcfo^tcn, to command, IV., 

127; (bcfiet)Ifl, beflcl)!, bcf5f)Ie). 
©efcfHgung, /., w.. fortification. 
Befkilen, bcffi^, befuffcn, I., 122, 1; refl., to 

apjplv oneself to ; (bu befJci^ejl, bii or ct 

beflef&t). 
Bcfreunbe 11, + befriend; (befveunbctc). 



Begebcn, refl., + G., to give np, 540, 4; see 

gebeit. 
Beginneit, bcgann, begpiincn, + begin, HI., 

125, 2 ; 454, 3 ; 457, 2 ; (beadnnc). 
Bc^auptcn, to assert, 540, 4; (bevauptete). 
bci, + by, near, ;i03, 4; in comp., 516,4. 
be It-, 4- both, 100: use of, 228. 
SBeiu, «., -c, leg, + bone, 
beiiammen, together, in the presence oC 
bftfu'ti, bip, gcbiffen, + bite, I., 122, 1 ; (bu 

Lu'iycft, tu or cr beifitU 
bet^cn, + to bait, cauterize; eiym,^ 635, 1, 

it. 2. 
belefen, past part, well read, 540, 3. 
bctten, boll, geboUcn,+ to bark, YIlL, 133; 

(«?. and bittfl). 
bene^men, take away, 540, 4; see nel^men. 
bequem, convenient, comfortable, + becom- 
ing; 409,8. 
bcrgcn, barg, gcborgen, hide, in., 125, 8 ; 

397; (birgjl, birg, birgc and bftrge). 
berttten, past part., mounted; 524, 4.' 
bcrften, barft, gcborflen,+ burst, m., 125,8; 

(bu blrtleft, bu or cr blrft, birfl or berfte ; 

borflc or b&rflc). 
©cfagt(er), the afore + said 146, 1. 
befd^ciben, modest, past part., 524, 4. 
bcffcr, befl, + better, best, 76, 1 ; 439 ; 

300, 2. 
befud)t, frequented, 74. 
bctcn, to pray; (bctcte). 
^Pctrflbnl*:*,/. or n.,-iffc, sadness, grief. 
©ctt, w., -ci^, -en, + bed; ju — +to — or 

in — . 
beugen,+bow 488,5. 
bcwcgcn, bcwog, bcwogcn, to induce, VIII., 

133 ; (bewegfl, bewege). 
bid, Eng., 396. 
bicgcn, bog, gcbogcn, bend, 11., 124, 2; (.u 

bcugfl, rar^. 
93ienc,/., «;., 4- bee, 455, 2. 
bicten, bot, gcbotcn, offer, n., 124, 2; 39G; 

408, 2; (er btetet and beat), 
blnben, banb, gebunben,-t-bind, IIL, 125,1; 

496; (cr blnb«t). 
binnen, within, 303, 5; 657, 1. 
JBf'-T^ r. ;'\, + bcntirra8s, 490, 2. 
33iviu', /■., w., + pear, 435, 3. 
m, tilf, until, prepos., 304, 1 ; ow^., 330, 

8; etym.. 557, 1. 
bitten, bat, gcbcten, ask, +bid; V., 128,2; 

199; 233, 1; 457,1; 466; (er bittct). 

blanf, shining, 74. 

btafcrt, mt^, geblafcn, blow, Vn., 130, 1; 

(bu blafcft, bu or ev biaft). 
hio.%, pale, 74. 

©latt, «„ -e*, ^^^!r, leaf,+b2ade. 
blau,+blue, 74. 

biattetn, to turn the leaves of a book. 
Q3Icl, n., nojpl.t lead, 
btelben, blicb; gcblieben, remain, L, 122, 2 ; 

+lnf., 290, 8. 
btcldjcn, btlrf), gcb«(^cn,+ bleach, I.. 122, 1. 
S3iate, + blowth, blossom ; etym,, 430, 1. 
ajote, m., w., messenger, 
©oot, n.,p/. S35te,+boat. 
©6fetD«^t, «»., pi, -€ or -«r, rascal, 67, 8 ; 

59. 
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©tonntwcin, m., -c,+brandy. 

Ivatin, fcrict, gebratcn, roast, fry, VIE., 130, 

I; (britft, brat). 
Ibrauc^cn, need, compared with mftffen, 

»67, 4. 
liPraut, /., ~e, + bride. 
SBrciutictam, m., -e, + bridegroom, 429, 1. 
fcvedjen, tn-arf), acI)roc^cu, + break, IV., 1^7; 

(tu hxm, hxm- 
6 vc niton, btaimte, gc&vannt, + bum, 119, 1; 

455; (tncimte). 
Bvingcn, fcvaditc, gcljvac^t, + bring, 119,1; 

454, 2; (bradjtc), 
a5i-onn, ffi., for l^vonnenr '3runncn, well, 

spring, + bourn, 4811^ 4; 46,4. 
SBrofam, m., -c, crumb; i^ro|ome, /., w., 

47,1; 501. 
SBrot, »., -e, sometimes -c,+ bread. 
©ruber, m., -, + brother, 46, 48, 411, 

415. 
SBrunnen, see !i8ronn. 
SBu*, n., -cr, + book. 
iBuUe,+ bnll, see 162,8. 
bunt, variegated, 74, 5. 
SBurg,/., w.., castle, 397; in comp., 164, c 
©urfd^, m., -c, and w., fellow. 



t, pronunc. of, 5; in foreign word9,389, 8. 

6atuMeI>re, /., to., theory of the cases (of 
nouns). 

causeway, causey, + (S^auffce, 494, 8. 

(^, pronunc. of, 6; 375,4; 378,3: 383, 
1; description of, 375; quantity of vowel 
before, 35; Eng. correspondents of, 410, 
8; 414, 8: 415,1,8; 490, 8;d)-g, 
416; d> - f, 493,4; ^-l 535, 1, R. 2. 

ch, Ger. correspond, of, 414, 8; 535, 1, 
R. 2. 

-^en, + -kin, 46, 1; 493, 4; 510; nenter 
jgend.. 161. 8; pronunc. of, 6; 375, 2. 

-*c(n), in verbs, 536, a. 

(Shrift, m., t<7., + Christian, 435, 8. 

choose, + fit'fcn, 416, 1. 

*f, (^8, pronunc. of, 29, 383, 1; 490, 8, a. 

Of 14 ; 383, 1 ; Eng. correspondents of, 
413, 4; 414, S; d — 6}, 535, 1. R. 2. 



b, pronnnc. of, 7, 385, 8: description of, 
384, 2. Eng. correflpondents of, 410, 1; 
413, 1, a; 415; t) — t, 416. 

-b, 511,1. 

ha, + there, adv.; before a prepos. begin- 
ning with a vowel, bar; in relat. clause, 
258, 327, 2 ; in local clauses, 331, a ; 
= bcscause, since in causal clauses, 337; 
= as, when in temporal clauses, 330, 1, 
2; €tym.,t 551, 1; after demonsbr. pron., 
245,8. 

1>a^, »., -er, roof, + thatch. 

batiste, see bcnfen, also 417, 1. 

®ame, /., w., lady, +dame. 

bami't, a>;^., in order that, 338. 



ba'ttiit,+ba| = by + part, clause, 337 

<Danf, m., -c8 ; pi, of, see 173. 

barf, see bflrfen. 

bad, + that; seeber; peculiar use of , 168; 

for Q., 183. 
ba^, + that, oonj, ; in substantive clauses, 

325 ; + nlAt = without + part, clause, 

332 ; in other adverbial clauses, 335, 

336, 338. 
bdud^t, see beud^t. 
-be, noun-suffix, 511,2. 
<Dc^nun9osb, 363, 2. 8. 
bein, G. or in, 81 ; possessive pronoun, 

bclncr, G., see beln. 

bemungea^tet, notwithstanding, pr^., 302, 

benten,ba(^te,geba^t,+ think, 119,2; 402, 
2; 454, 8; (ba^te). Inf. as noun, bad 
5)enlcn. 

^enCmal, n., monument; tor pi. see 58. 

benn, + then, for, 301, 1 ; causal conjunc- 
tion, 321, 337; after comparative, 333, 
2; in restrictive clauses, 336; origin of, 
551, 1. 

ber, + the, def. art, 38-40 ; demonstr. 
pronoun 88, 443; lengthened forms in 
en, er, 244, S; reliit. pronoun, 93. 

bet art fca^, so that, 3d~i, 

beren (G. pL\ 88, 93. 1; use of. 244, 1. 

bevent-, 87, 89. 

be'rgcftalt ta^, in Buch a manner that, 335. 

berer, see teven. 

fcerjenigc, he, tliat one, 91, 1; 247. 

bcro, 89, 443. 

fcerielbe, -felHflc, the same, 91. 

benKiI, + while, 330. 

be§, bett, befjen, 89. 

beftent-, 89. 

beftc, + the, 442, a: correlative of ie, 
364. 

beiidjt < bdiitcn, 1 19, 2 ; 454, 3. 

bcutf(^, German ( + Dutch), 413, 1, a. 

®entj(f>tanb, n., Germany. 

-d^e, Ger. correspondents of, 413, 4 

Ticijtcr, m.. ~, poet. 

Hdj, + thee, Ace. of bit, q. v, 

tie, + the, fem. def. art., sec tcr. 

bteS, btef(er), + this, 90 ; etym,^ 443 ; use 
of, 245, 246; bieg unb bas<, icucS, 245,2; 
supplanted by adverb + prepoa., 246. 

bit'iDcit, + while, 330; because, 337, 1. 

Xing, n.. + thing; for pi, see 58. 

biugen, tana or biing, gebungcn, III., 125,1. 

biv, + thee, D. of bu, q. v, 

bcdj, adv.^ yet, after all, + though, 343, e. 

Toftor, 77i., -Qr pL -D'rcn, C3, 2. 

boppcI-, + double, 631, 1. 

1:;ran9fal, /., -e, distress. 

brc^djcn, fcvajd) or bvL>fct), gebrt)^(f)on,+ thresh, 
III., 125, 3, 132; (bvMc^c or brofdje, 
bvi|(|e11t, bu and er bvifdjt, bviid?, also weak, 
trc^dje^, bvcf^e). 

brtngen, brang, gebrungen, to penetrate, III., 
125, 1; (fcrdmie). 

bvitt-, + third, 410, 1; 530. 

biucfcn, to print \-'ir o 

bvacfen, to press f *"**'^ 
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bum).'f, hollow (eoand), + damp, mnety 

(air), 74, 5. 
buntcl, dark» compar. bunfler. 
burc^, + tbrou^'h, 304, 2 ; compar. with 

ton, 369 ; with mittelS and inlt, 303, 7 ; 

separable and iosep. prefix in comp. 

verbs, 649, 1. 
^urdjlauc^t, f.<,w.. Serene Highnese. 
bflnten, biinne, getantt, impers. verb, it 

eeems, + (me) tninkf*, 119, 2; 454, 8. 
tftrfen, burftc, flcbiirft, to be permitted; infl., 

135, 2; paet part, 108, 2; use of; 367, 

S; e/ym., 416. 



Cf promrnc. of , 8 ; description of, 371, 1- 
8; unaccented, 371, 3; 485,2; si^ of 
leneth, 33, 363, 1; sign of amiant, 362; 
before r, rt, rb, 33, 488, 2; sign of plu- 
ral, 47, 49, 51, 52; in cardinals, 227; 
in the a^j.-suffixes -el, -cr, -en, 71; con- 
necting vowels in conjugation, 118 ; 
in case-suffix, 43, 46 ; derivative c in 
verbs, 535, 536 ; secondary before r, 
491, 2; e - 1, Ic, 127, 128, 403; c — b, 
489,1. 

-e in imperative, 106; 118, 8. 

-e in nouns < adj., 498, 1; gender of ench 
nouns, 161, 2. 

-e in jfo-stems, 46. 47, 51, 437, 8 ; 498, 
2 ; gender of Huch nouns, 161, 8. 

-c In adverbs, 554, 1. 

ec^t, genuine, etym.y 488, 8, a. 

Grfe,/., w., comer,+edge, 413, 4. 

cbcl, noble, 404, 71. 

el^e, before, + ere, 76, 2, ft ; 439, 2 ; oonj,t 
330, 3. 

ti, pronunc. of, 32 ; analysis of, 372, 8 ; 
origin of, 488, 5. 

-el, noun- suffix, 498, 8 ; gender of such 
nouns, 161,2. 

eibam, m., -e, son-in-law, 47, 1 ; 501. 

-eien, vero-sufflx < French verbs in -ier, 
538. 

clflen,+own, aoy., 470; 471, 6; 524, 4. 

eiaentfimlic^, accent and meaning, 422, 2. 

eilen, to hasten. 

eira < cincm, D. of etn, q. t>., 41, 1. 

(Sinter, pail, etym., 398. 

ein, +a, one, indef. art,, 38, 41; after welc^, 
wad fftr, 92, 2,8; indef. pronoun, 72, 
95, 259, 200; ein par, ein wenig, a few, 
a little, 100. 

etn, adv.. + in; — unb auS, + in and out; 
528, 7. 

einanber, -i one another; uninflected, 84. 

einae^oren, for two meanings see 528, 6, 7. 

eintfl-, ind^. pron., some, 95 ; (k^., + 
united. 

einmd, +once. 39, 41. 

ei'nnebmen, take possession of, see ne^men. 
In 85 genommen ein for eingenommen by 
poetic license. 

(Sinobc,/., w.f solitude, desert, 511, a. 

elnd, + one, 531, 2; for cognate Ace., 
204. 



elnil,+once, 531, 2; 556, 2. 

ei^nflubie^cn, to study well, commit to 
memory. 

einjeln, adv.^ singly, 555, 8. 

eitel, vain ; unmflected " nothing but," 
212,1. 

-it, noon-suffix, 46, 428, 6; 499; gender 
of such nouns, 161, 1; 161, 8; a$.-suf- 
fix, 71, 523, 1; verb-suffix, 106. 

etenb, wretched ; etym.^ 401, among Ex- 
amples. 

elf, + eleven, 77; 529. 

elk,+(SId7, 6lentter, 490, 3. 

-ein, in verbs, 536; connecting vowel 
in -, 118,8. 

(Sltern, parents, + elders, 174, 404. 

-«m in nouns, 501, 523, 2. 

emp-<ent-, 541. 

empfe^Ien, empfa^t, entpfoBIen, recommend. 
IV., 127; 464,8; (empfS^Ie, bu entppe^ip, 
empfic^O. 

-en, noun-suffix, 46; 428, 5 ; 501; 502 ; 
indicates masc. gend., 160, 1; in the 
n-declension, 61, 62 ; in the pi. of for- 
eign nouns, 64, 2, 8 ; in D. and A. of 
proper nonns, 66; in G. sg. of adj. for 
e8, 72; 91, 8: 216, 1; in pronouns, 
244, 2 ; 440, 2 ; in mixed declension, 
63; in comp. nouns, 518, 1, 2. 
Adj. -suffix, 71 ; 211 ; 524. In the 

8ast part., 107; 453; 502; 524. In 
le inf., 106; 451. In adverbs, 551. 

-enb (nb), in the pres. part., 107; in nouns, 
505; in the gerund, 107. 

(Snbe, n., -8, -n, + end. 

enge, narrow, 408, 4. 

Gnget, m.,-,+ angel. 

-enS, adv.-suffix, 555, 2 

ent-, 541. 

(Snte, duck, 430, 1. 

entgegen, -»- against, "to meet," 303, 6; 
657, 1; see gcgcn. 

cntfagen, to renounce. 

entwebcr (— ober),+ either — or, 343, rf, 2; 
558. 

er, he, 81. 

cr for .§cvr, gentleman, Mr., 230, S. 

-er, nonn-suffix, 428, 5; 65, 507; indi- 
cates masc. gend., 161, 1; 163,3; as 
sign of plural, 56, 431. 

Acy. -suffix, 71, 523, 8; 507, 2 j in ad- 
verbs, 551 ; 556; compar. suffix, 79; 
438 ; in the G. of pronouns, 82, 88, 
244, 2 ; 440, 2 ; in verbs, see -em. 

er-, 642. 

Gtbc, double gender, 162, 8; neut. pl.(Srbc 
is rare. 

(5rbe,/., w., -Hearth. 62, R. 

-erel, noun-suffix, 497, 8, R 

erbabcn, lofty, 129, R.; 624, 4. 

erialten, to grow cold { kq k q 

erfaWen, retf., to catch cold f **"***' '** 

-txliii, adj.-suffix, 526, 8, c. 

erlBft^en, cvIofA, erloftben, to go out (candle, 
fire), Vin., 133; (crllft^eil, bu and er er* 
IMc^t, etim- 

-era, adi.-suffix, 524, 8; adj. in — , unm- 
flected, 211. 
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-er(n), verb-sufflx, 537, 2; connecting 

vowel in, 118, 8. 
mci(^en,+ reach, attain. 
erfAatten, etj&oU, crjc^oUcn, resound, vIII., 

er^c^vcdcn, tm^at, eii*ro(fen, tp be fright- 
ened, IV., 127; (etic6rl(ftl, erf(^u<f); when 
trans, generally weak. 

erft, first, + erst, 76, a, 6 ; 439, 2. 

erioaacn, etwog, erwogen, consider, VUl., 
133; (crmigfl). ^ ^^^ „ 

erwa^ncn, to mention ; etytn,, 457, /i. 

(Srj- + arch-, 516,6. ^ ^^ ,. 

c3, + it, N. and A. sg neut. 81; peculiar 
uses of, 5836: gender, 168 ; reolacmg 
cognate A., ^04; 236,6; G. of maec. 
and neuter, 82 ; 183; A supplanted by 
prepos., 234,1; indefinite subject, 23b, 
1,2, 4, 5; grammatical subject and exple- 
tive = there, 236, 8: 313; position of 
eg (A), 352, e ; e8 (N.) and: mversion, 
236, 3, a. 

e8 \ei benn, bafe, unless, 339; 340, 2. _ „ 

effen/ a^, gegcften+eat, V., 128, 1; (bu tffefl 
or l^t, er m, t|); pres. part., 294, 1; 
etym., 409, 1; 466. 

(Sfftg, vinegar, +acid, 509. 

etliii^-, some, 96. 

ctwo^, something, anything, somewhat, 
96; 199, 1; 260. 

eu, pronunc. of, 32 ; analys. of, 372, 3 ; 
ongin of, 488, 5; cu — ic, 406. 

eu^+you, D. and A. of l^r, q. v., 81; refl., 
83; reciprocal, 84; 238. 

cuct+your, possessive pron., 85. 

curer for cucr (G.), 82. 

en). + your, 86; 311,2. 

S. 

f, pronunc. of, 9 ; description of, 380 ; 

Eng. correspondents of, 410, 2; 414, 2; 

41%, 1; 493,4; t-b,416. 
-fa^,-fold, 531, 1. 
%a^,n., -cr (and-€); compartment, pigeon- 

liole; . ^^ . 

Saben, m., pi. and meanmgs, see 48, 1. 
fabcn, archaic for fangcn, q.v,; 417, 1; 

458, 2. ^ ^ 

fa^ren, fu^, gcfa^ten, drive, + fere, VI., 

129 j 400; 467; +fpajletcn, 200, 2; 

S5oI;tt, /., to., journey, ride, 430, 1, a. 
faUen/fiel, gctaaen, + feU, VH., 130, 1; 

458,2; (fviEit). 
fall^, adverbial G. in comp., = case, 91,8; 

conj., 340. 
falfd? + false, 74, 5. 
fangcii, fing, gefangcit, to catch, Vu., 130, 

Ij (fSngft). 
far + fern, 76,2. , ..„ ^ 

faff en, to seize, (bu fftffefl or foft), 118, 4. 
faft, almost, 300, 1; 554, 1. 
fautenjen, to be lazy, 539, 8, a. 
K-a^rte,/., w., trade, 430, 1, a. 
fallen, to fell, 535, 1, a, 
-tauig + -fold, 531, 1. 



fed&tcn, fod^t, gefoe^ten + fight, Vm., 133 ; 

( - - ' ^^ weak). 

%a--. f\ /'■-. ■ i"":!MiOT, pen. 
'[ci)len + iail, lack, 4U4. 
i^einb, w., -e, enemy, + fiend, 505; partial 

ac^., 219. 
^olfc, n-,-er, field. 
5eB,m.,w., (.rock, 46, 4. 

foil, firm, 554, 1. 

Js-cuev, «., + fire; pl.of, 173. _ 

g-idjtetflebivv3e, n., a mountain range in N. E. 
Bavaria, < bie tttdjte, fir. ,„^ ^ 

ftnfcen, \anp, gefunbeii + find, III., 125, l; 



464; (fiuOeiQ. 
^int, m., w.,+flnch. 



fiidKn+flsh (bu fiftJiefi or fifdjt, er fifdjt), V18. 

gmfterni^, /., -niffe, darkness. 

fla^, shallow, level, 74,5. 

fledjten, floc^t, geflcd}ten, to braid, VIH., 133; 

(bu fti^tft or m^ft, ev flidtt, fttt^t or fle(^te). 
SlesionSIeljrc, /., w., accidence, 
fliegen, ftog, geftogen, + fly, U., 124, 2 ; 

(ftsugft, fleug are archaic). 
fltel)en, m, geflo^en, + flee, 11, 124, 2; 

490, 3, b; (flcu^jt, fleud) are archaic), 
ftie^en, ^o% geflo^en, XL, 124, 1 535, 1, a ; 

(bu, er flcufjt, archaic). 
%U%n., ^e,+raft, 54; 439,1. 
flopen + to float, trans., 535, 1, «. 
5vclgenfc(ee) + the following, 146, 1. 
forlorn, 416, 1. 
fort + forth, on, 76, 1. 
fr-, 545; see cer-. 
fvaaen,fru3, toafik, 129; 457,2; conetrnc- 

tion after, 190. 
(^rau, /., w., woman, wife, Mrs. 
grauenjimmev, w., -, lady; lOG. 
gi-aulein, n., -, young lady, Miss, 166. 
ft'ci + free 
freilid), to be sure, 300, 1 ; 339 ; 554, 

2 b. 
freffcn,' fva^, gefrcffcn,+ eat, V., see effcn ; 

108,3; 128,1. 
gveunb, m., -c, + friend, 505. 
ber 5riete(n), m., no pi., peace, 46, 4; 

47, 2. 
frieren, fror, geftoren, to freeze, 11., 124, 2. 
fvol^, cheerful, 74, 5. 
fromm, pious; harmless, 
fruq, pret. of frogen, 129, 461. 
fruft, early. 300, 1; 554, 1. 

funben, past part, of finben, 453, 2. 

^unfeOi), jn.s spark; see 46, 4. 

/siirc^c, /•., w.,+ furrow, 430, 1, 

mrther,"76, 2. 

(vu9, m., -c6, '-e, + foot, 430, 1. 

gadffin, /., pi. -innen, + vixen, 504. 

nltl)reu, to guide, 535, 1, a. 

flatten, colt, + foal, 503, 2. 

far + for, 76, 2, b ; 304, 3 ; 306, 9 ; 

516, 5. 
favba^, onward, 76, 1. 
fttrditen, to fear; (furdjtete); 454, 3. 
fftrUe'b ncfunen, to put up with, 538, 7. 
prft, m., w., prince, 76, 2, b; 439, 2. 
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g, pronanc. of, 10; 376, 8, 4; 391, 2 ; in 
foreign words, 378, 4: 383, 1, Rem.; 
after n in N. G., 383, 1, a; Eng. corre- 
Bpondents of, 408, 8, 4; gg, 493, 4; de- 
Bcriptiou of, 383, 2; see gc-. 

gan — gunnen > gonnen, 471, 6. 

Satij/ whole. 

gar, <«(/., done ; adv,, even, very ; + nld)t, 
not at all. 

©arbcrcbc, /., t£;., + wardrobe, 

giren, got, gegoren, to ferment, Vm., 133; 
(g&rfi, rarely gierfi, often weak throngh- 
out). 

ge-> g-, 516, 7; 543; In the past part., 
107, 108 : 453, 2 ; 528 ; in nouns of 
neuter gena., 161, 3 ; in p. p. of com- 
pound verbs, 546, 2. 

gebiren, gcbar, geborcn, to bring forth, 
+ bear; IV., 127,398 ; (pret. snbj. gcs 
b&re, bu gebierft, geblet). 

gcbcn. gab, gegeben, + give, V., 128, 1- (giebfl, 
gleb^; 466; impersonal, 205; 236,4; 

®e(f, m., w., coxcomb. 

®eba(^t(et'), the above mentioned, 146, 1 ; 

< gcbenten, g. v, 
(9eban(e(n); m., + thought, see 46, 4 ; 

47. 2. 
gebenfen, geba(!^te, geba(i^t,+ think of, men- 
tion; see benten. 
gebet^cn, gebie^, geblc^en, thrive, I., 122, 2. 
(Sebid^t, n,, -c, poem, 
gebieaen/ ac^.y solid, pnre, past part, of ge- 

bcipen, according to Verner'sLaw, 411; 

524, 4. 
(Sefalle(n), m., pleasure (in), fiivor, see 46, 

4; 47,2. 
gegen + against, 304, 4 ; see entgegeti/ in, 

na<b, um. 
gegenabcr, opposite, 303, 7 
fle|en, ging, gegangen, + go, Vn., 130, 1; 

136, 1 ; 467, 2; 474; +inf., 290,2; 

past part., 296; (bu gc^fl, ge^e). 

leilrt f ^^'^ meaning, etc., see 162, 3. 

@etft, m., -<r,+gho8t; wit 

geljen, to be stingy, etym,, 539. 

®eib unb ®ut, lit. money and property = all 

one's possessions, 
gelegen, convenient. 524, 4. 
gelingen, getang, gelungen, to be snccessfhl 

(in), nr., 125, 1. 
gelten, gott, gegolten, to be worth, valid, m., 

121, 125, 3- impersonal, 205; (go(te~ 

g&Ue, bu gl(t|l/ cr gilt, imper. geUe as a 

rule). 
(StmaQ, n., '-er, apartment 

8em&|, according to, 303 8. 
^etnut, n., >-er, soul, disposition. 
§en, towards, 304, 4. 
Jencra'I, m., -c or — e,+general. 
genefcn, genaS, gcnefen, to recover, V., 128, 

1: (bu gencfcfJ, et gcnefJ, genefc). 
gente^en, geno^, geno^eUr to enjoy, II., 124, 

1; (bu genie^ejl or genie6t). 
geving, small, compar. of; 76, 1. 



gefd^Afti^, busy. 

gefc^c^cn, geic^a^, gefti^^en, to happen, V., 

138, i; (l>3 gef(^Ht). 
Gicfdikcl)t, «., -cr, race, generation. 
O^iirtjmcibc, ?*., -, set of jewelry. 
gefcljtydge, conJ.y=fULj nothing of, 233. 
tsSeiclU', m., w., joorneyman, fellow, com- 
panion, 
©efellic^aft, /., w., company, party. 
hViicbt, 71., see 57, 58. 
©efpnift, n., -cr, spook, ghost. 
gcfjcn, past i>art of effcn, 128, R. 
geftalt, yhaiied, past part. < fleucn, 455, 8. 
gcf unb + sound, wholesome, 74, 6. 
(SetreiDe, «., -, grain, etym., 511. 
getroft, confident, 419; past part. < M\ttn, 

4.55,3. 
©eiattci, ?ji., -, +god-ftither. 
fflewanb, n., -e, - er, garment 58. 
geioanbt, active, clever, 74, 5 ; past part, of 

loenbcn, 455, 8. 
CV-n^'crfcc, n.y -, trade. 
C-HMLuuintcI, '«., -, swarming. 
ticuHuucn, gewann, geroDunen, win, m., 125, 

2; (iiciuemic — ancanne). 
gh, G. correal pendents of, 415, 1. 
gf anf?, certain, etym., 412, 2 ; past part., 

453, 1. 
gie^en, go^, gcgcffeti, + to pour, II., 124, 1; 

(S^Li^t, gcu^ rare, gie^eft_ or gic^t). 
©ift, n., -e, poiBon, + ^ft ; e/ym., 399; 

403, 1; {render of, 162, 8. 
©Ia§, n., -fe.^, -fer, +glass, 492, 3. 
glaubcn +to believe. 
®(aubc(n), m., + belief, see 46,4. 
gteidj + like; forfcgIcidj=imn3ediately; +in- 

verted order, 339. 
-^Ici^en, in comp. with pron., + the like of; 

87. 
gteic^en, olid), gcgttdjen, to be like, I., 

1353, 1. 
gteiien, w. v.^ deceive, 132, 1. 
glei^en, ^Up, gcgiiffcn, + glitter, X., 122, 1; 

bu gUn^cft or gleipt, cr glci^t). 
gleiteit, ^titt, geglttten, + glide, I., 132, 1; 

(er gtcttct). 
gtimmen, gtomm, geglDttiraen, + to glimmer, 

Vin., 133. 
®naCc, /,, '?t'., grace. 
®olb, ri., nopL, ^old. 
®ott, «>., -e8, '-er, +God, 408, 8. 
gdnneit/ not to grudge; etym,^ 471, 6. 
graben, grub, gegraben, to dig, VL, 129; (bu 
gribfl). 



grelfen, griff, gegrlffen, to seize, L, 122, 1. 

* 1, grie • • ' 



gteihen, grien, acgrienen, + grin (generally 

weak, rare), I., 122, 1. 
®raf, m., w., count. 
®riff«I, »»., -, style (slate-pencil). 
grinfen,+grin< greinen, 122, 1. 
gro|+ great; compar. of, 73. 
®ro|rautter, /., -,+ grandmother, 
grft&en+greet; (bu{ "' "^ 



gut + good ; compar. of, 76, 1 ; compared 
with loo^t, 299, 2, a; 439. 



gfUben+golden, 524, 1^ 
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9, pronimc. of, 11 ; description of, 374; 
Bng. correspondents of; 410,8; 415,1; 
silence of, 33; 363, 2 ; 491, 2; loss of, 
415, 8; sign of length, 33, 363, 2, 8; 
ff — ^,1l3; 490,8,6; ^-g, l»4,Rem.; 
416. 

ffahen + have. infl. of, 110; contracted 
forms, 111, 1; impersonal, 205: in 
comp. tenses, 265 ; 283, 1, 2 : + Int, 
290, 1. 

-l^aft, 84).-8nffiz, 546, 2. 

i^aaefloh, m., w,. bachelor; pi. also -e. 

ffcdv, before cardinals, 226, 2 ; after ordi- 
nals, 229, 1. 

-ffalbzn, for . . . sake (of), comp. with pro- 
nouns, 87, 89; prep., 302, 4. 

balder +tialf, prep., 302, 4. 

Valten, fyielt, ge^aUen^-hhold, YIL, 130,1; 
(bu ^aitjl, « ^&U). 

^anb, /. i^e,+hand, 53; 429, 1. 

-^anben, in comp., 429, 1. 

banbetn, to act, trade. 

panbgemein (werben)/ to come to blows, 
219. 

fianbft^u^, »•., -e, glove. 

^angcn, ^ing, gc:^angcn, + hang (inir.)^ VIL, 
130, 1: (bu ^anafl). 

baffen+tohate, 414,1 Ex.; bu ^offeflor^aft. 

bafi+hast, see ^aben. 

fia^,+hate, 414, IBx. 

bat + lias, see ^aben. 

baucn, bleb, gc^auen, + hew, strike, vn., 
131; (bu^aufl). 

fiaufe(n), fn.,+heap, crowd, troop, 46, 4. 

^auS, n., -feS, -^er, + honse ; — unb $of, 
hoose and ikrm, — and home. 

bauf -(-oat here < iit+aui, 41, 1. 

fi&upten, D. pi., see 50. 

fiebel, f»., -, lever. 

feben, ^ob (bub), geboben, VI., 129: vm., 
132 ; 467, 1 ; 467 ; (^obe — inbc, bu 
^cbfl). 

S^ifjH, n. and m., no pl.^ concealment; in 82 
he makes no secret of it . . . 

^ibe, m., t<7., + heathen, 162, 8; 435, 8. 

fieim|u(i^ung,/., w., visitation. 

betnt+this night, 443, 2. 

fietrat, /., w., marriage, 511, a. 

belfer+ hoarse. 

l^i^en, ^ie^. ge^ei^en, command, be called, 
+hight, vn., 108, 1; 131, 458, 2 ; in- 
trant^., 179, 1; trans. 201; -hinf., 290, 
2, 4 ; -I- past part., 296, 2 ; (bu ^et^fl or 
^clpt, er ^t). 

-i^eit + -head, 515, 1 ; indicates fern, gen- 
der, 161, 2; 431, 2. 

leltcr, serene, 71. 

>elb, m., u;., hero. 

elfen, W* gebolfcn, +help, m., 125,^8; 
past part. of. 108, 1; 464; +inf., 290, 
2; (bu ^tlffl, ^Itf). 

&tmh, n., -ed/ -en, shirt 

bev+ hither, + here, 443, 2. 

iperr, m., to., lord, master, Mr.; redaced to 
er, 230, 8 ; short c, 488, 8. 

^rrli^, splendid. 



^ervo'rt^un, refl., to distingaish one's self ; 

see t^un. 
5er), n., -i- heart, infl. of, 63, 1 ; 435, 1. 
^erjog, m., -e,+duke, 416, 1. 
j^erjogtum, »., -er,-i- dukedom, 
be^en, incite, hunt, 635, 1, 6, R. 2. 
beuer+this year, 443, 2. 
beute+ to-day, 443, 2. 
^ier + here, after pron., 246, 3 ; etvm., 

443. 2. 
^Immel, «»., -, heaven, 
bin, thither, away, 443, 2. 
Vtnter + behind, pfw., 306, 4 ; in comp. 

verbs, 649,2; <K^.,'76,2. 
j^irte, m., t9.,+ herdsman, 
his — its, 243, 2. 
^0^ + high, 73 ; 490, 8, b, Infl. I^o^cr, 

^o^e, ^s^ed. 
^offart,/., no. pl.y pride, 628, 2, 6. 
^ofien+nope. 
obi -I- hollow, compar. 74. 
, olb, gracious, compar. 74, 406. 
^olen, fetch, -»- hale, naul. 
^o»fen, m., - + hops. 
^'^Ut/'i v*i trousers, + hose. 
^5ren-(- hear, instead of ge^5rt, 108,1; 113; 

+inf., 290, 8. 
5utb, /., no pl,y favor, grace, 405 
gnnt, m., -e, dog, + hound. 
ounbert, n., -e, -i-nundred, 226 ; 529, 2. 
Dafte,7.,w.,+hip, 430,1; 612,2, 
^ttnbdfen, n., -, little dog. 



3. 

i, pronunc. of, 12 ; description of, 369, 1, 

2 ; < ie. 488, 4 ; < a, 489, 2 ; < c, 

489, 5. 
i^+I,81. 
-i^, 609 ; indicates masc. gend., 161,1; 

489, 5. 
-l^t, 509, 1; 625,8. 

ie, pronunc of, 33, 8 ; see I ; in redupli- 
cating verbs, CI. VII., 468, 2; 488, 8, a. 
ie-eu,124,406. 
-te, noun-suffix, 489, 4; 493, 2; Indicates 

rem. gender, 161, 2. 
-4eren, verbs in, 108,4: 493, 2; 538. 
-ia^ + -y» adj.-eufltoc, 525, 1-8 ; 489, 5 ; 

lor -l(^. 509; 626, 8, c 
-igen, vero-suf., 539, 4. 
-^gteit, 515, 2. 
-igliA, adj.-suf., 625, 2. 
Ibm, t|n, ti^nen, see er, fie, e«, pers. pron. 
i^x, poss. pron.. her, their, with cap. your, 

85; origin of, 243. 2. 
i^rer, Q. of pers. and poss. pron., see fie, 

i^t. 
?[^ro, your, 86 ; 441, 2. 
in+in, 306, 6 ; for in ben, 40. 
-in, noun-Bufflx, 504 ; Item, gender, 161, 

2; 167: 430,8. 
inbem, 001^., while, 330,1; 332; because, 

337. 
-ing, noun-suflix, 600. 
inner + inner, 76, 2. 
imtet^olb, within, i>r^., 302. 
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it fofent, in »iefern, -i-in bo fiir as, 336. 

irtiyd^+ earthly. 

fargenb, any, with pron. and adv., 260. 

Srrtum, m., --ei:,+ error, 56. 

-if(i^ +-iBh,a4j.-siiffix,211; 514; 525,4. 

its, 243,2. 



3. 

\, pTonimc of, 13; 378, 4; descriptioii of, 

376. 4; dlwippeared, 4»1, 2. 
iagen, nunt, chase; strong pret., VL, 129. 
Sfa^r, n., -«, -i-year; after numerals, 175. 
3agcr, m., -, hunter, 
ie +ever ^ eonj. 334 ; before cardinals with 

distributive fbrce = *'at a time*'; jc 

na*ccm = "that depends'' ; +aye. 
icb(cr), every, each, inli. of, 97 ; 216, 1 ; 

445. 1 ; in comp., 97 ; pL of, 261, 8 ; 

+ either. 

iebed, each, 168. 
et>n>eber, every one, each, 97; 261, 8; 
445, 2. 

teftli(!^, every, +each, 97, 445, 1. 
emanb, some one, 97; 260; 445, 1. 
en(er), that, + yon. 90 ; 443, 1 ; G. sing. 

of; 216, 1; use of, 245, 240. 
fufl, see iagen. 
lung + young. 

gunge, m., w., boy; n., w., + young of ani- 
mals. 
SJunafer,/., t^., maiden ; etpm.^ 516, 12, a. 
3uncer, young nobleman, -«-younlcer, 516, 

12, a. 
3nwe1, n., -8, -en, + jewel. 
iOngfi, lately; etym,^ 555, 2. 



St. 

f, pronunc. of, 14, 383, 1 ; Eng. corre- 
epundentB of, 409, 8 ; description of; 

fa% bald,+canow; compar. of; 74. 

.<taifer, m., -, emperor, + Cesar, Czar. 

falt+coldj etym.t 409, 8. 

tann, see fonnen. 

fonnte, see fenncn. 

Stat-, in comp.. 422, 8. 

5laftcnl6nigin, j.^pl. -inncn, + aueen of cats. 

faum, liardly; word-order, 330, 2. 

jt&fe -(-cheese, 46, 8 ; eij/m^ 428, 5. 

led, bold, + quick, 403, Ex. 

leifen, fiffr geKffen, + tscold (like an old 

woman), 1, 122, 1. 
fcln, no, none, 72 J 96 ; 445, 2. 
-!ett, nonn-sufflx, 615, 2; fem. gend., 161, 

2; 430, 2. 
tennen, fannte, getannt, to be acquainted 

witlL 119, 1 ; 267, 1 : (fenntc). 
Stttte, /., w.^+ch&in, 436, 4. 
Itefen, see fftren; bu fi«yefl or tiefl. 
IMnb, n., -e8, -€r, child, 60. 
itlnbleln, n., -, little child. 
Stir\dfi, /., w., +cherry. 
nar-»- clear, 74. 



jtteinob, n., -c, also -ten as If a foreign 

word ; jewel, 511, a. 
nieben, Bob, gettofecn, split, -i- cleaTe, IL, 

124,2. 
ntmrnen, flontnt, gcOommen, -t- climb, Yin., 

Riiigen, nang, gcOungen, to Bound, ring, IIL, 

126, 1. 
Stnaht, m., tr., boy, -i- knave, 413, & 
fnarrcn, creak. 

fneifen, Iniff, gefniffen, pinch, I., 122, 1. 
fommen, tarn, gefDnimen,-H come,rV., 127; 

465; 489, 1 ; umlaut in pres., 127, R,: 

-i-past part., 296 ; 409, 8. 
fonnte; see tcnnen. 
ifopf, m.y -c8, -e, head, 
foflen -I- coet ; constr. with, 207, 1, R. ; 

(lofJell, foflet). 
ftSnlg, m., -c,-Hklng. 
fdmten, fonnte, gefonnt,-»-can, 135.8; 108. 

2: 267, 1. 
Jhraft, /., -e, strength, -h craft ; prep.^ 302, 

6,6. 
J?reb8, m., -c, -^c^ayfl8h, 512. 
frei^c^en, frifc^, gefrif(i^cn, scream, L, 122, 1. 
freipen, see treift^cn. 
frlcwcn, froc^, gcfro*cn, -i- creep, crawl, n., 

122. 2; (freuc^fi, muc^ are archaic). 
Stub, f ^e, + cow, kine. 
funb + known, + (un)couth ; constr. with 

219. 
funnt for fonnte, q. v.\ in 347. 
fftren, for, geforen, -i- choose, II., 124, 2; 

132 ; 411 ; 416. 1 ; 463 ; (bu fttrfl). 
^ffen^ n., noi);.,-f kiseing. 



I, pronunc. of, 16 ; description of, 381 ; 
385, 4. 

laben, tub, getaben, + load, summon, VL, 
129: also weak; (bu I&bfi, er l&bt). 

lal^m-t-Iame, 74. 

8anb, n.,+land, pi. see 58. 

fianbdmonn, iw., pi. -Icute, fellow country- 
man, 172. 



Cangewel'le, /., ennui; accent 422, 1. 

toffen, tte^, gelaffcn,+let, VH., 130, 1; past 
part without ge-, 108, 1; constr. after, 
199, 202, l; 267, 7; +reflexive, 272 ; 
in the imper., 287, 4; +lnf., 290,2,3, 
b ; 266, 4 ; (bu liW or Mt, er mt). 

Ia|, weary, 74 ; 76, 2 ; 439, 2 ; -i-late. 

lau, tepid, + luke, +lew, 74. 

laufen, lief, gelaujen, run, VEL, 131 ; 212, 
1; 468,2; (bu l&uffl). 

laut -1- loud ; etym., 396 ; 415 ; prep.^ 
302, 6. 

(auter, nothing but, 100. 

I&(^eln, smile. 

I&ngft, long ago, 555, 8. 

leben + live. 

lebe'nblg + living ; accent 420, 1. 

legcn -i- lay. 635, 1. a. 

Icjren, teach ; instead of gele^rt, 108, 1 ; 
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constr. after, 199 ; in passive, 302, 2 ; 
+ inf., 290, 2 ; 395. 
-iet, 533. 

fietb, m,, -e8, -cr, body. 

Iciben, titt, getitten, Buffer, I., 122, 1; 411; 

410, 1; (bu Ictbci't). 
ScibCHf ;i., -, snfferiug. 
lelber, uu fortunately, 225, 2. 
Iciben, Itefj, gelie^en, + leDd, L, 122,2. 
-4etn, uouu-suffix, 46, 1; 500, 2; neut. 

eenrl., ir,l 3; 493,4. 
Ccttilein + lode-star, 520, 4, a. 
-Ux, noun- suffix, 500, 4 ; indicates masc 

gender, 161, 1. 
(ecnen + learn ; instead of gclcrnt, 108, 1 ; 

for Ic^ten, 199, 2; +inf., 290, 2 ; 395. 
lefen, \<xi, gcicfeti, read, V., 128, 1 ; 395 ; 

(bu Itcfeft or Uejl, er licft, lice). 
Icjetlic^, legible, 526, 3, c. 
let, in imperative, 287^ 4. 
le^t- + last, 439, 2 ; 76, 2 ; after ordinals, 

532, 2. 
fieumunb, m., no pi., repute : etym.^ 396 ; 

494, 3, 
-lentc, in comp., 172. 
Ai6i + -like, + -ly, 211; 525,4; 526, 8; 

adverbial sufiix, 544, 2. 
Si*t, ».,+ light, Bi. see 58. 
lieben+love, 496. 

SicbeSbtlcf, m., -c, + love-letter, 518, 3. 
ttcgcn, lag, geteflen, + to lie, v., 128, 2; 

467, 1 ; n., 132 ; +inf., 290, 8. 
-llg, 526, 8, c, 

-ling + -ling, noun-snflte, 500, 8 ; indi- 
cates masc. gender, 161, 1. 
-lingen, in names of places, 500, 8, a. 
-lingd, 553. 
lint-, left (hand), only need attribntlT^y 

like adjectives in 211. 
loben, praise, 496. 
Sorber, m., ~3, -(c)n, + laurel. 
lore+Se^rc, 395. 
SoS, »., -c8, -c, + lot. 
log + loose, 4- -less in a^}., 526, B, 
l&ft^en, trans, and weak, to extin^ish, on- 
load ; intrana., to be extingoished, see 

erlSftVcn. 
Submig + Louifl + Chlodwic, 396. 
Sut^er+ Luther, 396. 
Sufi,/., -e, pleasure, + lusts, 
lagen, log, gelogen, +lie, n., 124, 3 ; 132. 
fifigen firafen, to giv^e the Ue, 199, 2. 

m. 

m, pronunc. of, 16 ; description of, 388 ; 

£<Dg. correspondents of, 490, 4, 5. 
-m, see cm. 
maicn + make, + inf., 290,2: 266,4; ba8 

(Ace.) nta(^t = the reason Is . . . 
mag, see mogcn. 

aHagb, /., ^, + maid-servant, 51 2, 3. 
mager + meager, 71 ; no umlaut in compar., 

iWagi'ficr, m., -,+ master (of arts). 
ma^lcn+ grind, originally of VI., see 400 ; 
past part ^ma^IcB still common. 



9J?aib+maid, 512,8: (poetic form). 

SWajcfiat, /., to., + majesty. 

mal, once, probably = ctnmolr 41, 1 ; in 

comp., 531, 2. 
man, one, 98. 
mandb+manya, lOO ; 262 ; 525, 1 ; -i-ein, 

144. 
9)2ann, f».,+man; of., 58, 59; in comp., 

172. 
SDZarfcb, m., ^c, + march ; /., «;., + marsh, 

162,4. 
mon(i^icrcn + march, 108, 4. 
SKaft, m., -cS, -«n, -(-mast ; /., w., fettening, 

stall-feeding. 
ma^cn, because, 337, 1. 
matt, fiiint,+ mate in check-mate; compar., 

74. 
aRaulwarf, m., M, + mole, etym., 400 ; 

494, 8. 
SKauSlcin, »*., -, little + mouse. 
3Kccr, »., -c, ocean, + mere, 
mc^r + more, compar. of, 76, l; 100; 

439 ; used in comparative, 224. 
mcbrer-, several, 76, 1 ; 100. 
mcbrfl-,-i-niOBt, 100. 
mcibcn, mlcb, gemicbcn, avoid, L, 122, 2; 

(^mcibeft), 
mcin, Q. of i&i, see mcinct ; mein-, possess. 

pron., 85; in mcin Stag, ficbtag, 243, 1. 
meincr, comparat., + more mine, 225, 2 ; 

G. of ic^, 86. 
mcinig-, t)088. pron., + mine, 85. 
raclft-f most, compar. o^ 76, 1; 100. 
9Kcl|cl,m.,-, chisel, 
mclben, announce, (mdbcte). 
racHcn, molf, gcmottcn,+ milk, VIII., 133; 

(bu mclfR and milffi, mdfc and milt). 
SKclobci, /., w., +melody, 493, 2. 
aSenf^^, m.. w.,+man \ n,,%ee 59, 514. 
meffcit, mas, gcmeffcn,-*- measure, v., 128, 

1; (bu mlffcft or mi^t, cr mt^t). 
SRenet> »., -/ Kuifie ; m., -/ measures ; see 

SWcttc, /.,* w.,+ matins, 435, 4. 

mi^+me. Ace ot i^, 81. 

minbcr, less, comparison of, 76, 1 ; 439 ; 

used in compar., 224. 
ndnes, in comp., 87. 
mir+me, to me, D. of i^, 81. 
aRt|- + mis-, 453, 1 ; 516, 8; 544. 
ajJiffc-, see SOli^- 
mit, with, 303, 9. 

992ittagdflunbe/ f.,w.^ hour ot noon, 
mtttcl- + mid(fle, 76, 2, ft. 
mittclfl, see mittcl-, pr^., 302, 7. 
aKittcrnatIt, /., ^c, + midnight, 519, 2. 
aRittwo*, «»., also /., w^t Wednesday, 

164, d. 
mm < mb, +Eng. mb, 490, 4. 
3WoH m.f tt7., + Moor. 
a»orb, m., -c5, pi. see 51. 
morf(^, rotten, 74. 
mouse — mice, 429, 1. 
mbgcn, mo(!^te, gcmo(^t+may, 135, 4; 108, 

2; 267, 3; 412, 2; (cr maQ,pret. subj. 

mo^te). 
SMunb, m., -«8, -t, older -c, -(-mouth. 
aKuetcl, m., -n, also/., w.,+ muscle. 
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-mut, in comp., 164, a; +inood 
abutter; /,, — , + mother ; see Verner^B Law, 

411. 
SWOtfc, /., «>.,+ midge, 413, 4 
tnttbe, ored. 
tnftffen; mu|te, 0emu6t» + mnst, 135, 6 ; 

108, 2: 207, 8; 471,3; (bu mu^t, et 

mu|, m<t|te). 

91. 

iif pronnnc. of, 17; nature ol^ 386, 387, 

nnal n in forei^ wordt*, 386, 1, Rem. ; 

short before sonant stops, 386, 4 ; n = 

g., i. 0., '' ^ttnral ^' nasal, 386, and see 

n(, ng ; before labial, 388, 1 ; lost in 

Eng., 417, 1 ; entered the x7. of nonns 

of the n-decl., 435,8; loss of, 436, 8, 4 ; 

602 ; 506, 1 ; Eng. correspondents of, 

490 6. See -en. 
na^, after, 303, 10; see jtt and aegen. 
92ai^bar, m.^ -8, -n, + neighbor. 63, 1. 
nac^bem, coi^.^ after, 330, 2 ; according as, 

334. 
9Za*t, /., ^e, + night, 53, 2; 429, 1. 
na^e + near, + nigh. 73. 
92ort, m.. tr.,+fool. 
SRatu'r, /, «?.,+ nature, 
nat^fj+next, 73; 303,11. 
-nb, part.-sufflx. 505. 
*ncfor einc+a, 41, 1. 
nebcn, by the side of, 306,-6 : 557. 
nebfi, besides, together with, 303, 12; 

565, 2. 
needs, 662, 1. 
ncBracn, na^m, genommcnf take, IV., 127 ; 

SBunber — , 199, 1. 2 ; (bu nimmfl, nimm). 
-ne(n), verb-suf., 637, 1; 118, 1, 2. 
*ncnforeinen+, 41,1 
nennen, 119, 1 ; 465 ; constr. with, 201 ; 

290,2; 296,2; 303,4. 
-net, noon-suf., 502, 1; masc gend., 

161, 1. 
neu+new. 

na, pronnnc. of, 17, 383, 1, a ; 386, 1. 
ntif, nic^tS, + not, + naught, 99 ; 199, 1, 2 ; 

309, 1 ; position of; 364 ; in compar. 

clauses, 333, 2 ; 490, 8 ; after verbs of 

hindering, 309, 2. 
5Wl(!^te, /., «;.,+ niece. 
ni(^tS roeniger aUt anything bat . . ., 333, 

2, a. 
nib + beneath, 551, 8. 
nlcber-, ac{/.,+ nether, 76, 2. 
nleraoM, never. 

nlemanb, no one, 97, 445, 1. 
-n\% + -ness, 50 ; indicates neater and 
fem. nouns, 161, 2, 8 ; 428, 6 ; origin 
of, 603. 
nf, pronnnc. of, 17; 386, 1. 
nobeI+ noble, 74. 
nod^, still : = nor with correlatiye webet ; 

M^ ni^i, not yet, 364. 
S^orben, »».,+ North. 
mien, old D. pi., 429, 1. 
nun + now; — because, 337, 1. 
nut, only; +ba|, 336; 336,1. 



o. 

0, pronnnc. of, 18 ; description of, 370, 
1, 2 ; in ablauts, VI., 459, 4 ; < u, 405, 
489, 4 ; < ft, 489, 8. 

ob, prep., + above, 302, 8; coni.. whether, 
325, 2 ; although, 339. 

ober- in comp., ^ef , -i- upper ; accent, 
422, 7. 

obcr-, (K^. I -t- upper, 76,2. 

obaleiA, cbi(!^on, obwo^I, although, 339. 

Dblged+tho above, 146, 1. 

}D(^8, m., w., +OX, 62, 2. 

Qbetn, m., no pl.^ breath, see 9(tem. 

oe as sign of umlaut. 362, 2. 

SD^nmac^t, fainting, 489, 8 ; 516, 10. 

o^nc, without, 291, 1, R.; 304, 5; in 
comp., 489, 8 ; +616, 10 ; +baB = with- 
out +part. clause, 332. 

o^nebem, without that, 304, 6. 

SD^r, »»., -c«, -en, + ear. 

on + an, 306, 2. 

once + cinfl, 565, 2, o. 

-or, noun-end., 63, 2. 

Drt, m.^pl. see 57, 68. 

Dflen, m., -S, no /)/.,+ east. 

ou, Eng. — G. an, 488, 5. 

o-umlaut, see 6. 

5, pronnnc. of, 31 ; description of, 370, 
8,4; o — e 489,1; < a, 489,4. 



p, pronnnc. of, 19 ; description of, 385, 

1; Eng. correspondents of, 413, 8; 

414, 2, a; 493,8. 
^aia% m., jd. $al&{le, 163, 1 ; 493, 1; 

494. 
^antoffcl, ?«., -5, -n, slipper. 
pf, pronunc. of, 19 ; description of, 389, 

1 ; Eng. correspondents of, 409. 2; 

414, 2. 
ffifalj, /., w., castle, + Palatinate. 
ipfau, m.^w.y + peacock, 414, 2. 
pfoifcn, pfiff, gepfiffett, whistle, I., 122, 1. 
?Pfcrb, w,, ~e0, -e, horse, + palfrey. 
pPCi^cn, pftog, gevflogcn, carry on, VIII., 

133 ; 469 : (bit pflegft, ppcge) ; always 

weak = to cneriah. 
5|Jfiinb, »,., -ti, ~^, + pound ; after numerals, 

pfi, pronunc. o^ 19. 
pfoti, flat, 74. 

plump, awkward, +plump. 74. 
prctien, prteS, gcpricfen, + praise, L, 122, 2 ; 
^ (bu preliejl, er ptcijl). , , » v 

?Prtna, m., w., + prince (of a royal family), 
probtetcn, try, 108, 4. 
puben, dress up, burnish, (bu pujjefl), 
118, 4. 

a 

q, pronunc, of, 20 ; 409, 8 ; as symbol, 

see u and 386. 
quetten, quott, gcquoflen, to gush forth, well 
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up, (ciuijl|l, qniSt, quiK ; also weak quel* 



, quelle). 
gueman, see lommen, 



V; pronnnc. of, 21; 391,8; descriptioii of, 

374,8; 377; < 8,411, 416. 
yidU, crow,+raveii, 413, 3; 435, 8; 502. 

Wab, ».,-e8, ~cr, wheel, 56. 

liRonb, m., -c8, -et, edge, brim. 

toS^, quick, + rash, 74. 

rofcn, rage, 118, 4; (bu, cr rofl). 

JKat, «>.,-c8,|rf. seel73. 

raten, rlet, geraten, advise, VIL, 130, 1; (bu 
xm, tx r&t). 

SRaWag, ratf(!^(agen, advice, to advise, 
137, 1. 

rau^, rau^,+ rough, 490, 8, ft. 

ra^en, tftt^tc, gerai^t or gerodjcUf + wreak 
vengeance, Vni., 133; generally weak; 
(bu xhm)' 

aiitfeI,n.,-,+riddle. 

ic(^t,+ right. 

IWeii^t, n., -e, + right, pL jurisprudence ; 
221,4,0. 

rc(^nen, + reckon, 118, 2; 637, 1 ; (refits 
netc). 

tcben, to speak (tebete), 118 j 537, 1. 

vcflncn + rain, 118,2; 537,1; (regnete). 

tclben, rieb, gerlcben, rub,+riYe, I., 122, 2. 

rcic^ + rich. 

9iei(3b, »., -i, empire. 

-rci(^ + -rich, + ric, 515, 8, a. 

JWei'ti^^frct^elt, /., t£;.,+ freedom of the em- 
pire, immediate dependence upon the 
empire. 

9iclc^tum, m., ^er, wealth. 

retlcu/ ri|, geriffcn, tear, I., 122, 1 ; (bu 
ret^efl or rct^t, + write). 

relfen, travel, 118 ; (bu reifcjl or rcljl). 

retten, ritt, acrltten, + ride, I.. 122, 1; +fpa5 
jieren, ride for pleasure, 290 ; (bu vettcft, 
er reitet). 

renncn, tannle, aerannt, rush, + run, 119, 1. 

retten, save (rettete). 

-rlA, + -ric, 515, 3. 

xitoitn, xo6i, gerod^en, smell, n., 124, 1. 

tingcn, rong, getungen, wrestle, + wring, m., 
125, 1 ; ringen, umringen, etc., are of dif- 
ferent origin and weak, though umruus 
geu; surrounded, is not uncommon. 

rlnneu/ rann, geronneu/ drip, III, 125, 2 ; 
457,2 ; ronn, rBnne also occur. 

9«ttcr, m., -, knight. 

9iocf, «>., -e, coaf. 

ro^+raw, 74; 415,8. 

92o^r, n., -e , reed, 55. 

rot+red. 

986^re, /., w., pipe. 

aioSiein, n., -, little rose. 

rufcn, rlef, gcrufen, call, VIL, 131; constr. 
after, 196 ; (bu ruffi, in classics some- 
times rufte). 

runb+ round. 

Sfitfen, !»., -,+ ridge, 413, 4. 



\, 8, pronunc. of, 22-34: 391, 4; descrip- 
tion of, 878, 1, 2, 8 ; m G. sg. of m. and 
n. nouns, 42 ; off. nouns, 66, 618, 3 ; 
in G. s. of Eng. adverbs (needsj, 662, 1 ; 
in the pi., 60 ; 67 ; in composition with 
poss. pron., 87 ; in compound nouns, 
618, 2, 8. 

n < fl, 412, 2; f in Vemer's Law, 411, 
416 ; Ens:, correspondents of, 414, 1 ; 
417,5; 490,2. 

-8, noun-suffix, 513 ; in adverbs, 652. 

'8 for ba8, 41 ; for c8, q. v. 

©ad)fe, m., «;.,+Saxon. 

fa(!^t, gently, + softly, 417, 1 ; mostly ad- 
verb. 

@a(f, m., -c, + 8ack. 

fagen+say. 

-fol, noun-suflix, 50, 51 ; 500, 1 ; nouns 
of doubtful gender, 161,2,3. 

-fain + -some, 626, 4. 

\(xxat, with, 303, 18. 

@ame(n), m.,+8eed ; infl., 46, 4. 

f anf t + soft, genUe, 74:417,1. 

fatt+ satisfied (+sad), 74. 

©afe, f»., -e8, -t, sentence. 

faufen, foff, gefoffen, drink (of animals), n., 
124,1; 463; (bu fauftl, + sup and + sip). 

faugen, fog, gefogen,+suck, II., 124, 2; (bu 
yaugfl, not faugft < fftugen). 

©ou8 unb ©rau8 (uninflec.), revel and riot. 

©abet, w.,-, + sabre. 

©inger, m., -,+ singer. 

©aufc, /., M7., column, 430, 1. 

\^, pronunc. of, 23; description of, 378, 
3; 389,4; Eng. correspondents of, 412, 
1; 490, 1; origin of, 490, 1 ; 614. 

-SL 614 ; see -m- 

©(i^ab€(n), «i., harm, damage, 46, 4 ; 48, 1. 

fd^affen, \m\> gcft^affen, to create, + shape, 
VI., 129 ; (bu fc^afffl, weak = work, 
procure). 

-f^aft + -ship, 615, 4; fern, gender, 161, 
2 : 430, 2. 

S^dmn, f(£o0, gcfc^oCen, to sound, generally 
weak, 133; (bu fc^aflft). 

^^wt, /., w., troop, host. 

fd^— — to look. 

-fi )r surnames, 614, a. 

jicuLu, iiitiuD, gcfd^^lebcu/ to separate, de- 
part, I„ 122,2; Vn., 131 ; (bu j*eibcft, 
ci- fcljeibet). 

fcbcincn, jdiicn, geffilcncn, + shine, seem, I., 
li'i,2. 

j*ai;L'u, W\\u gcfAlffcn, <ja<?are, I., 122,1. 

icneUoii, fd)eli, gefAoflen, to ring (the bell), 
\ail., 133 ; (bu fc^lUfl, \m are very 
rare, also weak). 

f4cltcu,ft^a«, gefd^oUen,+ scold, m., 126,8; 
491, 2 ; (bu \m^f «« S^Vd, fii^iU or ft^eUc, 

-fdiMi, biif. in verbs, 539, 8. 

fd)'ncii, id) or, gefd^orcn, + shear, VUL, 133 ; 

(tu fri;icrit, f(^ier, also weak. 
f(!^t'iu'n, avoid ; refl., to fear. 
fdjieben, !d;o&/ gcfcibooen, push, + shove, n,, 

IS 4, 2. 
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|(^icr, ac0,, brilliant, pure; adv,, almost, 

((g^uickj comp. bold + bait). 
|(^tepcn, fd^ofj, Ajofrijcjien, + shoot, II., 124, 

1 ; (bu f^iefit'it or l^ie^t). 
edjilb, n. and m., + shield, see 58; 162,4. 
fc^ititen, fc^unb ()d?anb), gci^unttn, to skin, 

m., las, 1; (bu fc^inbeft). 
ft^lajeii, fdjUcf, gejc^tafen, + sleep, VII., 130, 

1 ; pres. part., Jjy4, 1 ; (bu jc^Iafft), 

f(^logen, fdjiiig, gefc^Iagen, etrike, + slay,VI., 

139 ; recipr., = to fight; (fcu fdjlagft). 
fAlant, Blender, 74. 

j*lci^ni,fcl)ltd^,ae|(^lt*cn,to sneak,!., 123,1. 
f^Ieifen, ^c^Iiff, oef^Iiffen, to sharpen by 

grinding, I., 122, I ; weak= to raze. 
f^lei^en, frt?lip, geic^Iiffcn, wear off, + slit, 

I., 122, 1 ; (bu fc^tei^efi or \d}Um. 
S^licm, f*Iofff sefc^Ioffcn, to slip, II,, 124, 

8 ; (bu fmleufft, f*Ieuf very rare). 
f(|ae$en, fi^icp, gefdllofjen, close, conclude, 

11. , 124, 2 ; (bu f^Uefeeft or fd;Ue^t, fc^Icupt 

etc., rare). 
J^Iiuben, see fi^tingen. 
f^Uitiieit, ^(^tang, j(efd^Iungen, to twine, 

+ sling, devour, HI., 125, 1. 
©*tu(f, m., -e, Hwallow ; pi., 51. 
Irfjia^ifcn + slip < fcl;Uefcn according to 535, 

©ima'^, /., nojjL, disgrace, 490, 3, d. 
jc^mat^ten, to pine U^madjtete). 
(Amei^etiT, flatter, 53 6j 2, Ex. 
ti^metBCii, ic^miy, gcj^mt|[en, throw, + smite, 

I., 122, 1 ; (tu fdjmeificft or jd^mci^t). 
f(|mel<^en, f^inolj, geft^moljen, +melt, VIU., 

133; (bu frfjmilsfl or ia)mil3t, ei- f^milat, 

trans, is weak). 
©(^mcr5, m., -e§, -en, pain, + smart, 63. 
fc^nau&cn, f$no6, gefd^nctien, snort, puff", 

+ snuff, II., 124, 2, also weak; (bu 

f(^naubft). 
et^neewittcl)cn, + Snow-white (witt is L. G. 

for njeife). 
fc^neiben, fi^nitt, 9e?d)nlttcn, + cut, I., 122, 1; 

416, 462 ; (bu ^djnetbcft). 
f^nie&en, see ^djnaubcn. 
wnt^cn, carve, 535, 1, J?. 2. 
\a)or\, already, 339 ; position of, 354 ; 

form of, 554. 
idjcu, beautiful, 622. 
frl;rauben, fc^roo, geid^robcn, + screw, II., 

124, 2; (bu fc^raubft) ; also weak. 
fcijreifcu, f^raf, geft^rocfai, to be frightened, 
_ pee erfc^reden. 

uic^n'd(en), m., fright ; infl., 46, 4. 
fc^ieiben, fd^rieb, geldji-ieben, write, I., 122,2. 
fdjreicn, ?(^ric, geff^riecu, cry, + scream, 1., 

122,3. 
fdjreiten, f(^ritt, gefc^rltten, to stride, walk, 

I., 122, 1 ; (bu fd^retteft, er fd?reitet). 
©(^ritt, m., -e§, -e, stride, step ; after 

numerals, 175. 
f^roff, rugged, uncouth, 74. 
f^roeigen, f^m'eg, gef^miegcn, to be silent, 

I., 122, 2 
©^luein, n.i -e, pig, + sow, + Pwine. 502,2. 
f^wetten, fi^ujctt, gef^roDncn, + swell, Yin., 

133; (bu ^^iDiUft, f^wltt). 



f(^n>lnben, f^wcsnb, ftcf^wunbcn, disappear, 

UI. 125, 1; (bu ^(^mttbeft, td^iDfinbc — 

fc^ioanbc). 
ff^wingcn, fj^wona, gcfci^wungen, + ewing, 

III., 125, 1 ; (fd^wfingc and jc^toange). 
fdjicimmen, fc^wamra, gcf(!^wonimcn, + swim, 

in., 126, 2 ; 464 ; (fd^womme and ^ 

fd^iv&inme). 
j(3^ro5rcn, fAujur and J*wor, acfAworcn, + 

sww, VI.. 129; VIIL,132; 467,1; 

(bu fdbioorfl). 
ec.<^cinc,HiB, 311,2. 
©cc, m„ -6, -en, lake ; /., w.,+Be&. 63. 
fe^en, fa^, gefe6en,+Bee,V., 128,1 ; instead 

of gefcl)cn, 108, 1 ; +inf., 290, 3 : 410, 

8; 41l,kx.;6ufie^p,fie^). 
\(iin, G. 8. of ct, c8 ; see feiner. 
fein, hie, its, 85 ; not referring to subject, 

242,1- 243,2; referring to indefinite 

Bubj., 98 ; seemingly lor i^r in „fcin« 

5cit/' 343, 2. 
fcin, to be, 110 ; 473, i ; in comp. tenses, 

266, 283,1-3; in passive, 273 ; +inf., 

290, a a; +pa8t part, 296, 2 ; +pres. 

part., 2 7i, 6. 
ycincr, G. s. of er, eS, of him, of it, 81. 
fcit+ since, prep.^ 303, 14; + since, cow/, 

330,2. 
fcitbcm, see feft. 

fettenS, on the part of, prep., 302. 
-fcit:?, in comp. with poss. pron., 87, 552. 
-\il, noun-suf., 46, 1 ; 500, 1 ; mostly 

neut. gend., 16, 13. 
felb-, felber, +self, 91,2; before numerals, 

229,1; 530; strengthens refl. pron., 

237,2; use of; 249. 
fctbanbcr, two of them, of us (according to 

the person of the verb), 229, 1. 
felbig-; same, 248, 2. 
telBfl, see felb-. 
-jcltg, acU.-suf., 528, 2, a. 
-fen + -se, verb-snf, 639, 1. 
fcnbcn, fanbte, gcfanbt, +8end, 119, 1 ; 455, 

1 ; pret. subj., fcnbcte. 
fenfcn, jcnftc, gefenft, trans., + sink, 536, 

lj,a. 
©effcl, m., -, (easy, large) chair. 
©eu(i^c, /., w., epidemic disease, 396. 
sh — f*, 490, 1, d. 
shall + fottcn, 266, 5 ; in ftit., 266, 6 ; 2 79, 

3; 283 4. 
ficb, A. and D , sing, and pi. of refl. pron., 
him- and herself, themselves, 83: re- 
ciprocal pron., 84, each, one another ; 
supplants pers. pron., 237,1; 243,3, 
R.J position of, 353, «. 
fie, N. and A., fern, sing., and pi. of all gen- 
ders, + she, her, thCT, them, 81. 
©ic, you in address, 230, 2; 233. 
fiec^, infirm, + sickly, 396. 
fteben, fctt, gefotten, boil, + seethe, 11., 124, 
1; 416, 1; 463; (bu Pebejl); flgur. 
weak. 
@in-, in comp., 494, 8. 
flngen, fang, gcfungcn, + sing, m., 125, 1. 
fmfcn, fane, gefunfen, + sink, m., 125, 1. 
®tnn unb ^erflanb = all reason, lit. sense 
and reason. 
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finnen, fann, nefonnen, meditate, in., 125, 
2; (f&nnc andfonne). 

gnt+ since, prcp.^ 303, 14. 

nntemal/ because, 337, 1. 

fifteiT, fajj, geieiVn, + 8it, V., 128, 2; 457,1; 
[bu fi&eft, er fifet, nfe(e)]. , ^ ^ ^ 

fo+8o; ID main clauses preceded by de- 
pend, claus., 320 ; 333 ; 330, 8, a ; 
348, 2; in consecutive clauses, 335; 
in compar. claasee, 333, 8 ; in conces- 
sive cl., 339; relativeadv., 257; =i»cim, 
340; +ein/ 250,2. 

©obn, m.,-c, + 8on, 406. 

W + such, 91, 8i 443, 1 ; force of, 250; 
+ cin, 91, 8; 144; 167 : 333,8. 

fofcrn, «>?%/.,+ in so far as, 340. 

©olba't, w., t£;.,+ soldier. 

fottcn, foUte, gciottt, + shall, ought, 135, 5; 
108, 2; 471, 2, 4; force of, 267, 5: 
279,3; 283,2,5. 

fonbcr, without, 304^ ; 489, 4. 

fonbern, but, 320, 2, K.; word-order after, 
343, c. 

fonfl, at other timcB, 320 ; 551, a 

\ip, prouunc. of, 24; 378, 3; 389, 4; 
391, 1 ; Eng. correspondents of, 412, 1. 

©pa^, w., -€-3, -e, joke, ftm. 

fpa^cn, to joke, 118, 2; (fvafjefl, fpafete). 

{pat, adv.^ late, 300, 1 ; 554. 1. 

©paten, w., -, + spade. 

©pafe, m., w.y also -c5, -c. + sparrow. 

fpa^ieren, walk about, withveibs of motion, 
290, 2. 

!p&^en + spy, 494, 1. 
p&t, late, see also fpat. 
pclen, fpte, gefpleen, + spit, + spew, I., 

122, 2. 
©pelfc, /., w., food. 
fplnnen, ipann, ge)ponnen, + 8pin, III., 126, 

2 ; (fp&nite and fponnc). 
©piou, m., -e, + 8py, 494, 1. 
fplei^en, fpttB, gefplimn, + split, I, 122, 1 ; 

(bu jplel^cjl or fplct^t, er fpleipt). 
©^crn. m.i + ppTir. for infl. eee 63, 1. 
[pvechcn, un-adj, cjeiprcau'ii, + speak, IV., 

137 ; (Cu fpric^ft, Spxx^ ; with A., to see, 

in § 66. 
[pric^crt, fpro^, gefproffen, + sprout, II., 124, 

1 ; (bu fptie^efl or fpttcpt, n jprtcjjt ; old, 

fpreu&t, fpreup). 
fprtngcn, fptang, ge?»rungcn, + spring, run, 

ni., 125, 1 ; (fprange). 
dvxy^. m., -ffeiS, -fle, + sprout, sciou. 
ft, proimnc. of, 24 ; 378, 3 ; 389,4; 391, 

1 ; Eng. coiTPspondents of, 41t3. 
H't, superl. sufHx, 73; 438, 1; in ordinals, 

30 i .>:U) ; hi nouns, i>l:3, 3. 
©taat, m., -c8, -en, + state, government. 
©ta<^(/ m., -, sting, 
©tabt, /., ^, city, 430, 1, a ; 490, 1, b. 
©taram, »»., ■"-,+8tem. 
ftatr, stiff, + staring, 74. 
flatt+instead of, 302, 1 ; 490, 1, b. 
©tatt, f.^noyl y place, + stead, see ©tabt. 
©tattc, /, w., spot, see above. 



©tattc, /., w., spot, see above. 
fte(!6en, flacb; getloiipen, siing, puncture, 
stick, IV., 127; 457,2; 465,1; ( 



^m, |K(^). 



ftcden +to stick (not flaf, but weak). 
fte^en, ftanb (ftuub), ge{lanben,+ stand, 129; 

136, 2; 457,2; 475 ; (Du fte^ft, flc^e; t(^ 

ftanbc or ftanbc). 
fleblen, fta^l, gcfto^Icn, + steal, IV., 127; 

398 ; 466 ; (bu ftieWt, ftic^l or ftc^lc, 



ftij^Ie or fta^le). 
flcigen " 



gen, ftieg, gefttegen, to ascend, mount, I., 
122, 2. 

©tcin, m.,-e, + stone. 

©tciiimc^^, m., w., also strong, stone-cutter. 
fteiureic^ + stony, very rich, 432, 4. 
ftcrbeii, I'torb, gcjtovbcn, + to die, IV., 125,3; 

( + starve, ftirbft, ftftrbe, rarely ftarbe). 
flicben, fteb, geftoben, fly, watter like dust, 

I., 134, 'J ; (bit ftiebit, elder fteubft). 
©tift, gender and meaning Hee 58. 
jitnfen, ftan!, gcftunten, + stink, HI., 125,1; 

(ftftnfe, rarely ftunfe). 
ftolj, proud, 74. 
jlo^cn, fticfi, gefloficn, push, thrust, VII., 

131 ; 458, 2 ; (bu ftc^t, ct fto^t). 
jtoaff, stretched, tight, 74. 
©trau(^, m., -c and -^er, shrub, 
jhcden + stretch, in § 70 to die. 
|lrci(^cn, ftrtd), gcfiridjcn, + strike out, + 

stroke, I., 123, 1. 
iltcitcn, ftvitt, geftrttten, contend, I., 122, 1 ; 

(bu ftrcitcft) • "strong," 438, 8. 
©tube,/., sittingioom ( + stove). 
©tul;(, m., -e. chair, + stool, throne. 
flutib, pret. of ftc^cn, q. v* 
-ilunom comp., 531, 2. 
©tutc, mare, + Bt.nd, 430, 1. 
flutjeti, be startled, clip, < same root as 

ftcleu ; see 535 ; tu ftu^cfl, 118, 2. 
fud^cn + seek, 454^ 3. 
©ucl)t, /., w., passion, mania, 396 ; (yrig:^ 

lingering disease ; + sick- 
-ffic^tig in comp., 538, 2, h, 
©uten, m,y -5, + south. 
©uiicf(ut, /., w,y Deluge, 494, 8. 
fft^ + bweet. 
%, proDunc of, 22, 35- 



t, pronnnc. of, 25 ; see t^ ; Eng. corre- 
spondents of, 408. 1; 412: 413,1; 
414, 1 ; description of, 384, 1 : in n, 
389, 3, 4 ; excrescent, 87 : 89 ; 91, 2 ; 
491,2; 512,2,8; stops into spirants 
before, 412 ; tr, 414, 1. 

-t, noun-suffix, 612 ; fem. gend., 161, 2 ; 
163, 5. 

-t, in the participle of weak verbs, 
453. 

-t, 2. pers. Bg. in pret.-pres. verbs, 
470, 2. 

Stafel,/., «;., formal meal ; 6el— , at + table. 

Stag, m.,-c, + day. 

taugen, to be fit, + do, 471, 6. 

3;aufenb, n., -e,+ thou sand, 226. 

tch, G. correspondents of, 414, 8. 

-te, suf. in ordinals, 80, 530. 

-te, in pret., 117; 454, 1. 

tcilS, in part ; in comp. with poss. pron., 87. 
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-telr in comp., &32, 3. 

-tcr, noun-8uf., 508. 

ma. Bee t^at. 

Teufones, 493, 3. 

t^, pronunc. of, 25; origin of, 363, 8: 

384,1. 
t§at + did, 374, 6 J 290 ; 476, 2. 
a^ot, gend. and meaning, 162, 4 ; 408, 1. 
%h\Xit, tear, 430, 1. 
SE^ron, m., -e and -eti, + throue, 03, 1. 
t^un, t^Qt, getban, + do, 136, 3; 464,1; 

476: as an auxil., 294, 6; 294, 1; 

%lmt /, W-, + door, 408, 1 ; 430, 1. 

a;^ur(3^en, n., -, little door. 

Sticr, ?i., -€, animal (deer}. 

%\S% f/i., -e, table ( + dii?b, -j-dish). 

Xedlfter,/., ^, +daugliter, 46, 48, 408, 1. 

SEpp, m, -c^, p^. of, 173. 

toll, mad, + dull, 74. 

tragcn, trug, gctragen, carry, VI., 129; (bu 

trciift). 
^rant, m., ^c, + drink, 
traucn (witli I).), to trust, 
tvcffcn, traf, getroffeu, liit, IV., 127; (bu 

triftn, trim, 
ttctben, trieb, getrie6en, + drive, I., 122, 2. 
tretcn, trat, getrcten, + tread, step, V., 128, 

1 ; (bu trtttft, cr tritt, tritt or tvctc). . 
triefen, troff, gctroffeu, + to drip, drop, TI., 
124, 1 ; 463 ; (Du trlct[t, rarely treuffi). 
triegen, eee trflgcu. 
tvinfen, tvonf, getrutifcit, +drinl£, HI., 125, 

1 ; (trftnfe, older trunfc). 
trocfcn + dry, 534, 4. 
SlropKen) m., -, + drop, 46, 4 
XrovT, «i., -0, fool, oHg, "struck with 

piii'aiyti8." 
trob, in defiance, in spite of, 302, 9. 
troftcn, to comfort, 535, 1, a ; (tr6jtctc). 
-trunfen, intoxicated, 528. 
SExHOfal, /., -€, sorrow. 
SEtammcr, a pi., ruins, 59. 
ttugcn, ttog, gctrogen, to cheat, IL, 124, 2; 

132 ; (bu ttagft, older trcugft). 
Suc^, w., -eg, -er, cloth, shawl, 58, 85. 
-turn, + -dom, 57, 4; mostly neut. gend., 

161, 3 ; origin of, 501 ; 516, 5. 
fe, pronunc of, 389, 8 ; 414, 1 ; fe — 8, f, 
536, 1, J?. 2 ; see 3. 



u. 

u, pronunc. of, 26 ; description of, 368, 1, 
2 ; < uo, 488, 4 ; u — 0, 405 ; +na8ali8 
and liquida sonam^ 459, 3, a. 

ue, as sign of umlaut, 362, 2. 

urn +JU, in order to, 291, 1, 4, R. ; 335, 1 ; 
338, 1 ; 304, 7 ; in comp, verbs, 549, 
4;+io, 324. 

umrungcn, surrounded, see rlngcn. 

un- + -un, accent, 422, 6 ; 516, 10. 

unb + and, 319; + inversion, 339, 1. 

-ung + -ing, 506, 2; gend., 161, 2. 

un§, D. and A. of luir, + 118, to us, 81 ; also 
refl., 83 ; and reciprocal pron., 84. 

unjer, G. of loir, 81. 



unjet, poss. pron., + our, 85. 

unfrer, for unfer, 82. 

unter-, adj.^ lower, + under, 76, 2. 

unter, prep,, + under, 306, 8, 10 ; in comn. 
verbs, 549, 5. 

Unterf(^ieb, m., -€«, -c, difference, 458, 8. 

Untert^an, m., w., subject (of a ruler), 63, 1. 

Ur-+or-, 516,9. * 

Ura^nc, great grandmother in % 143. 

urbar, arable, 526, 1. 

Q, pronunc. of, 31 ; sign of umlaut, 362, 
2 ; 368, 4 ; description of, 367 ; 368, 
8, 4; <tle, 488, 4; tt — i, 489, 2. 

ttbcr+ over, 306, 7: in comp. verbp, 549, 8. 

tt'berfa^ren, to cross. 

a^er^au'pt, in general, 423 ; 552, 8. 

», pronunc. of, 27; 380, 1, 2; see f; 

415,1. 
ffiatet, «>., '-, + Ikther, 46, 48, 2 ; 411 ; 

478.4. 
aSatctlonb, n.., -€8, -e,+ftitherland. 
»er- + for-- 516. 11 ; 545 ; in certain par- 
ticiples, 295, 2 ; 545, B. 
ecrberben, »crbarb, »erborbcn, to spoil (intr.), 
m., 1 25, 3; (bu »erbitbfl, »crbirb, »crbiirbc, 
rardy tfcrfcatbc). 
SScrbienfl, gend. and meaning, 162, 8. 
»erbient, deserving, meritorious, 296, 2. 
toerbrle^cn, uerbvo^, Dcrtrcfjen, to vex, IL, 
124, 1 ; (bu bcrbrie^cfl or Derbrie^t, old 
oerbreult). 
»ergejfen, »erga|, tocrgcffen, + to forget, V., 
128, 1 ; past part, in comp., 295, 2, a ; 
(bu oergiffeji or »evgl|t, er oergi|t, »crgi|). 
»erjaitnt^m&6ig, comparatively, 
toerfaufen, to sell, 
wcrlafyen, to forsake, see laffen. 
»crlegen, embarrassed, past part., 295, 2, a; 

524, 4. 
Dcrlerncn, to forget how to . . ., + unlearn, 
oerlicren, »ci1or, »erloren,+lose, 11., 124,2; 

416. 
DcrmBgc, by virtue of, 302, 11. 
toerwirren, to confuse, strongpast part., »et» 

TOorren=complicated, VIII., 133. 
95etter, m., w. or mixed decl., cousin, 63, 1. 
5Sie^, w., -€«, -c, cattle (+fee), 410, 8. 
»iel, much, compar. of, 76, 1 ; 100 ; 199, 

1,2; 263. 
vixen + ^uc^iin, 504. 
»ott- + fuU. 74, 549, 8. 
Dotter + ftill, 219, 1. 
tooWoninicn, perfect, 421. 1. 
SBolf, n., -er, people, + folk. 
S3o1!8etijmDtogic^+ folk-etymology, 494, 2. 
»ora < won bem, from the, 40. 
toon, from, by, 303, 16; compar. with burjip, 
269 ; 304, 2 ; 306, 7, B.\ +telbfl, of . . . 
self, 249, 2. 
»or + before, in point of, 306, 9 ; 616, 6 ; 

compar. with fftr, 304, 8. 
»orou'§ttctfilnbigen, announce beforehand, 

546, 2. 
oorber-, the front one, 76, 2 (short 0). 
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aSorfal^r, m,. w,^ ancestor, 
tooif^abcnb, intended, »94, 1. 
SSoimunb, m., -ed/ -tx, guardian. 



», pronnnc. of , 38 ; deBcription of, 379 ; 
380, 2; loss of, 417, 2; Eng. corre- 
BDondentB of; 410, 8 ; 415, % ; 490. 6. 

wa^fen, »u*8, gcwa^fen, grow, + wax, VL, 
129 ; 417, 5, a ; (bu, cr waaP)- 

2Bagen, m., + wagon, + wain, 494, 1; 48, 3. 

SBaggi/n, m., pi. in -8, car, 494, 1. 

wain+2Bagen, 494,1. 

wa^r, true, 74. 

SBabr^cit, /., w., truth. 

SGBalb, m., -eS, -w, forest, +wold. 

waltcn, rule (maltcte). 

wanbcin, walk, change, 118, 8. 

wonbcrn+ wander, 118, 8. 

wann+when : for relat. pron., 368 ; a»i/., 
330, 1 ; etym., 561, 2. 

war, pret. of fcin, q. v. \ also wSsan, 

warb, pret. sing, of werbcn, 111, 2} 460. 

warum + why, + wherefore, 361, 4 ; 551, 2. 

was, interrog. pron., 93 ; 444 ; use of, 
351: + G., 351, 1; preceded by m, 
mtt, 361, 8; with fQr and ein, 144, 
363; force of icarum, 351, 4: relat. 

Sron., 93 ; 356 ; 356, 2 ; indef. pron., 
6 ; 304 ; 360. 
xoa%, archaic of wSaan^ 466, 1. 
ioaf^en, wufd^, gewafd^cn, + wash, VI., 139 ; 

413 ; (bu wafii^efl or xohW). 
Staffer, «., -,+ water, 414, 1, Ex. 
to&geti; see toiegen. 

ttibrenb, during, 303, 11; conj., 330, 1. 
-warts, + -ward, 653, 2. 
"weak," 438, 3. 
wetcn, wo6, gcwo6cn,+ weave, vm., 133 ; 

(bu webjl) : weak = to move, 
wcber — uo^ + neither — nor ; + whether, 

444, 8 ; in compar. clauses, 333, Ex. 
-wcgcn, on account of, in comp. with pron., 

87, 89; prepos., 303, 18. 
xat\) t^un + D., to pain, see tl^un. 
SBcib, n., -e8, -cr, + woman, + wife, 166. 
wet*, soft ( + weak), 
wct^cn, xoxvi, gewiii^en, to yield, I., 133, 1 ; 

weak = to soften. 
SBci^nod^tcn, Christmas, 439, 1. 
weil, because, 337; +whUe, 330, 1. 
-wctfc, -wise, 653, 8. 
weifcn, wic8, gewiefen, show, I., 133, 2. 
weiSfogcn, prophecy, 547, 8 ; (p. p. gewelSs 

fagt). 

wei^, see wiffen. 

weld^, interrog. pron., 93, 2 ; 444, 2 ; with 

ein, 144; 353: relat. pron.. 93, 2; 

356, 366; indef. pron., 96, 360; 

etym,, 415, 2. 
went, D. of wer, g. v. ; 92, 1. 
wenben, wanbte, gewanbt, turn (+wend), 

119, 1 ; 397 ; 453 ; (bu wcnbeji, pret. 

Bubj. wenbctc). 
weniQ, little, few ; comparison regular or 

as in 76, 1. 



wenn, cow/., + when, = if in temporal 

cl., 330, 1 : = if in concessive el., 

339 ; = if in condit. cl., 340 ; etym., 

551,2. 
wer + who, interrog. pron., 93 ; 361 ; 

410, 8: 444; relat. pron., 93, 3; 

364; 366; indef. pron., 96; 364; 

360; 339. 
werten, worB, gcworBcn, recruit, sue for, 

m., 136, 3 ; (bu XD{x'b% wirb, warbe or 

wirfie). 
werben, warb or wurbe, geworben, become 

(+ worth), ni., 135, 3; infl. of, 110; 

111, 2; 460, 1; in passive, 373 ; in 

comp. tenses, 383, 2-5 ; + ju, 303, 16; 

WC.'c;;, vcxn, <^x-xcr..:::. : :irow, III., 135, 8 ; 

(bu luirfft, KJirf, ttjurfe or wirfc). 
Sffierf, n.<, -t%, -e, +work, 60. 
we§, weften, roe|, 93, 1 ; 356, 4. 
we^cn, wesan, V., 138, 5; 411 ; 466. 
weSlialt, wherefore, 93, 1. 
weffent-, in comp., 93, 1. 
2Ei(i&t, 7H„ -e, + wight, + whit. 
Wttcr, against, 304, 8 ; in comp. verbs, 

649,7. 
Wttmcn, dedicate (lolbmcte), 118, 2. 
wie, + how, as, 444, 1 ; in temper, clauses, 

330, 1, 2 ; in compar. cl., 333 ; after 

comparative, 333, 2. 
wicbcr, adii?., again, in comp. verbs, 649,8. 
wicgen, wog, gewogen,+ weigh, VIII., 133; 

(also wagen, bu wtegfi). 
witb+wild. 

wia, see woffen ; 367, 6. 
wiffen, for the sake of. In comp. with pron., 

87, 89 ; prepos., 303, 14. 
wlnben. wanb, gewunbcn,+wind, m., 135, 

1 ; (bu winbejl). 
wiffen, wu^te, gewu^t, for infl. see 135, 1; 

418, 3; 471, 1 ; 473, 1 ; compar. with 

fennen, !5nnen, 367, 1. 
with+wlbcr, 306,8. 

SDBittum, n., -e, jointure, allowance, 501. 
wo(r)+ where, supplants cases of interrog., 

and relat. pron., 361, 2 ; 368 ; in local 

clauses, 331 ; in tempor. cl., 330, 1 ; 

in condit. cl., 340, 340, 4 ; origm of, 

551, 2. 
wofem, conj., in bo fisu: as, 336 ; 340 ; 

340, 2. 
wo^l+well, pronanc. of, 381: 339; 489, 

1: position of, 364; 399, 2, a. 
woblgetoren, (Your) Honor, lit. + well bom. 
wottcn, woirte, gewoUt, + wiU, be willing, 

for faifl. see 135,7. and 108,2; 473, 

2; special force of, 367, 6; 379, 8; 

383, 6. 
womdgli^, if possible, 340, 4 
worben, past part, of werben, 108, 6. 
SEBort, n., -e and -er, + word, 68. 
SBunber, n., -, + wonder, see ne^men. 
wurbe, pret. of werbcn, 111, 2. 
2Burm, m., -cr, and -e,+worm. 
wu^te, see wiffen. 
SBftrbe, /., w.y dignity, + worth. 
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S, pronimc. of, 29; 389,2; 417, 6, a; 
BngU X as symbol, 395. 



«. 



9, pronimc. of, 31. 



8. 

J, pronnnc. of, 30 : 389, 8, 4 ; Bug. corre- 
epondents of, 409, 1 ; 414, 1 : 490, 2 ; 
535, 1, S. 2. 

ja^m + tame, 74, 398. 

3a^n, m., ^c, + tooth, 409, 1 ; 417, 1. 

jort, tender, 74. 

5&bmen + to tame, 535. 1,0. 

Sm^t /., tt>.,+tear, 430, 1. 

jc^n+ten, 77, 5»9. 

3cl*en, n., -, + token. 

5et(^nen, draw, delineate, 118, 1. 

jeiben, jie^, gejie^en, accuse, I., 122, 2; 

395; 4G2. 
-jcn, verb-8uf., 539, 3. 
jcr- + dis-, verb-pref., 546. 
jcrr«i|cn, to tear to pieces, see rel§en. 
3euse, m.^w.y witness. 



ale^en,80fl, flcjogcn, draw, n., 124,2 ; 416; 

(bu acu(^it, aeu(^ are archaic). 
-3*8 + -ty in nnmeralti, 529, 1. 
jfttcrn, tremble, etyrn., 457. 3. 
ju+to, -303, 16; before inf., 291; before 

adj., 291, 4 ; 333, 3 ; see gegen and 

^uBer, tub, eiym,y 398. 

5utfer, f»., no jd/., + sugar. 

jufolgc, in accordance with, 302, 16. 

gum < 5u betn + to the, 40. 

3unft, /., -^e, guild, 398. 

^nn^t, /., w., + tongue, 414, 1, Ex. 

jur< m ber+to the,/<?m., 40. 

autft'(f6ringcn+ bring back, see bringen. 

jufammcn, together. 

max, to be sure, 339 ; 555, 8 ; position 

of, 354. 
jwccn + twain, + two, 79 ; 529. 
jtDei+two; infl. of, 78; form and gend. 

of, 79 ; 529. 
awelf+ twelve, 77 ; 629 ; 489, 1. 
a»lc-+ two-, 520,1. 
jWiCT+ twice, 531,2. 
jmingen, jwang, gejaungcn, to force. III., 

jmificn +*between, 306, 10 ; compar. with 

unter, 306, 8 ; 305, 1, 2. 
j»o + two,/«m., 79; 529. 
z, Grimm'^B sign for the sound between 

z and s, 414 ; > s, 490, 3. 



\ 
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